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Editor,  Mum  on  Letter  Writer’s  Identity, 
Fined  $25  by  Kentucky  House 

L.  V*  Armentrout,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Who  Spent  One  Hour  in 
Jail  as  Contempt  Penalty,  Will  Fight  Payment  of  Levy 


{Spi'cial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  14 — The 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives 
today  voted  65  to  20  to  fine  L.  Vance 
Armentrout,  acting  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-JourtuU,  in  the  teiniKirary 
absence  of  Harrison  Robertson,  $25  for 
contempt  in  refusing  to  divulge  to  its 
special  lobby  investigating  committee  the 
name  of  a  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Point  of  View’’  column  criti¬ 
cizing  legislative  procedure. 

The  fine  was  voted  in  the  House's 
adoption  of  a  recommendation  of  a  siie- 
cial  trial  committee,  which  earlier  in  the 
day  had  for  a  time  been  said  to  include 
pronsion  for  a  House  reprimand  as  well 
as  the  fine. 

After  announcing  his  intention  to  re¬ 
sist  payment  of  the  fine,  Mr.  Armentrout 
filed  suit  in  Franklin  circuit  court  here 
asking  $50,000  damages  from  the  seven 
members  of  the  lobby  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  sent  him  to  jail.  Depu¬ 
ties  immediately  left  the  courthouse  to 
serve  processes  on  the  representatives  at 
the  capitol.  The  petition  asserts  that 
I  the  arrest  was  “wrongful,  malicious  and 
I  unlawful’’  and  that  “by  reason  of  its 
I  wide  publication  throughout  Kentucky 
J  and  the  United  States”  it  had  caused  the 
4  plaintiff  “great  mental  anguish,  humili- 
'I  ation  and  mortification.”  Polk  South, 
1  jr.,  Frankfort  attorney,  prepared  the  pe- 
fi  tition. 

?  Mr.  Armentrout,  an  associate  editor 
f  of  the  Courier-Journal  since  1926  and 
I  for  14  years  previously  its  capital  bureau 
i  manager  at  Frankfort,  went  to  jail  last 
^  week  rather  than  tell  the  lobby  commit- 
1  tee  the  name  it  sought.  He  had  insisted 
4  he  could  not  violate  the  confidence  im- 
^  posed  in  him  by  the  writer  while  the 
1  committee  said  the  letter,  titled  “A 
I  Psalm  of  Politics,”  reflected  on  the 
d  speaker  and  the  membership  of  the 
H  Armentrout  had  remained 

in  jail  but  an  hour,  however,  before  he 

iwas  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  method  by  which  Mr.  Armen¬ 
trout  s  attorneys  expected  to  resist  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  could  not  be  readily 
detennined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statutes  require  the  filing  of  a  civil  suit 
by  the  attorney  general’s  office  to  force 
collection. 

The  roll  call  on  the  trial  committee’s 
report  was  long-drawn-out  because  vir- 
tMlly  every  member  voting  explained 
ms  stand,  some  vigorously  backing  the 
editor’s  refusal  to  violate  his  honor  and 
newspaper  ethics,  some  calling  the  pro¬ 
wling  a  joke  and  others  asserting  the 
editor  deserved  punishment.  Represen- 
tative_  Johnson  Mattingly,  Louisville, 
excoriated  the  lobby  committee  members 
for  making  themselves  the  laughing 
stock  of  Kentucky.”  “I  had  thought  the 
committee  should  have  investigated  lob- 
^nff.uot  those  who  wrote  letters,” 
Mid  Mattingly.  He  voted  against  the 

Representative  John  W.  Taylor, 
rriiKeton,  asserting  he  had  been  ac- 
^sed  of  writing  the  letter,  denied  he 
nad  done  so.  but  added :  "When  I  leave 
f  "1  to  write  a  sequel  to  it.” 
1  feel  like  hollering  ‘Hurrah  for  Ar- 
mentrout  said  Representative  Ralph 
'Jilbcrt,  Shelbyville,  a  former  Congress¬ 
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man,  “liut  that  does  not  relieve  Armen¬ 
trout  of  transgression  of  House  rules.” 

Representative  James  B.  Millikeii. 
Newport,  said  "there  are  two  questions 
before  us — whether  to  sustain  the  report 
or  to  punish  a  man  for  not  violating  his 
craft’s  ethics.  It  is  our  duty  to  sustain 


L.  Vanre  Armentrout 

the  committee,  but  all  of  this  is  much 
ado  about  nothing.” 

Representative  Henry  Ward,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Detnocrat,  argued  that  “not  a  single 
newspaperman  would  have  acted  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  course  Mr.  Armentrout 
followed.” 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  and  on  motion  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Evans,  Franklin,  asked 
each  member  whether  he  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter.  Ninety-seven  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  Three  were  absent  and  the  ques¬ 
tioning  was  deferred  until  their  return. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Rep¬ 
resentative  Rodes  K.  Myers,  Bowling 
Green,  said :  “There  is  not  a  man  pres¬ 
ent  who  according  to  his  word  wrote 
the  letter  and  I  am  sure  the  result  would 
be  the  same  if  the  other  three  were  here. 
Some  citizen  of  the  state  has  forged  the 
ti.ime  of  a  representative  to  that  letter 
or  the  Courier-Journal  has  perpetrated 
a  fraud.” 

Statutes  provide  for  a  fine  of  as  much 
as  $1,0(K)  and  imprisonment  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  legislative  term,  or  both, 
111  the  discretion  of  the  House.  The 
fact  that  the  legislative  term  ends  with 
sine  die  adjournment  Thursday  night, 
however,  had  left  the  impression  among 
observers  that  the  punishment,  if  any, 
would  be  restricted  to  a  nominal  fine. 

The  proceedings  came  at  the  end  of  a 
term  that  had  been  marked  by  reireateU 
criticisms  by  the  Courier-Journal,  and 
the  Lowszdilc  Times,  of  administration 
policies.  Administration  Democrats  or¬ 
ganized  both  Houses  of  the  legislature, 
with  the  aid,  particularly  in  the  Senate 
of  a  Republican  bloc.  The  newspapers 


had  opposed  the  administration’s  in¬ 
creased  tax  program  and  had  charged 
that  power  interests  had  supported  a 
public  utility  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

The  committee,  named  by  Speaker 
W.  E.  Rogers  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
.Armentrout  was  guilty  of  conterr^t, 
had  had  the  issue  under  consideratkm 
since  Monday  night  when  it  tried  the 
acting  editor  in  the  jammed  court  of 
api^als  chamber  at  the  capitol. 

George  Cary  Tabb,  Louisville  attorney 
for  Mr.  .Armentrout,  contended  after 
entering  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  that  Mr. 
Armentrout  already  had  been  once  put 
in  jeoiiardy  for  the  alleged  contempt, 
citing  that  the  editor  had  been  sent 
to  jail.  He  reviewed  the  proteedings 
before  the  lobbv  committee,  calling  the 
jail  commitment  illegal,  and  told  of  Mr. 
Armentrout’s  release  after  an  hour’s 
incarceration. 

Mr.  Tabb  also  argued  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  name  of  the  letter  writer 
was  actually  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
committee’s  authority,  pointing  out  that 
criticism  of  the  legislature,  the  speaker 
and  the  members  could  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  being  lobbying  in  any  sense. 
The  attorney  made  the  additional  point 
that  there  was  no  contempt  in  the  refusal 
of  an  editor  to  break  his  honor  as  a 
Kentucky  gentleman  by  revealing  con¬ 
fidences. 

The  entire  proceeding,  from  beginning 
to  end,  said  Mr.  Tabb,  is  in  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  clause  of  the 
Kentucky  co>nstitution. 

“Kentuckians  hold  their  honor  above 
everything,”  the  attorney  said.  “If 
there  is  any  way  to  keep  a  confidence 
they  are  gong  to  do  it.  Mr.  Armen¬ 
trout  did  what  he  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  honor  bound  to  do.” 

Assistant  .Attorney  General  Sam  H. 
Brown,  representing  the  prosecution, 
contended  the  letter  impli^  that  the 
speaker  of  the  house  was  controlled 
by  “outside  influences.” 

“Tliey  talk  of  honor,”  he  said.  “How 
does  the  speaker  feel  about  having  these 
charges  published  all  over  the  state? 
You  gentlemen  of  the  committee  may 
know  they  are  not  true,  but  people  in  all 
sections  of  Kentucky  unfamiliar  with 
the  case  may  not  know.” 

Representative  Ferd  .A.  Gnau,  Louis¬ 
ville.  chairman,  who  opened  the  hear¬ 
ing,  the  first  of  its  kind  since  adoption 
of  the  State  constitution  40  years  ago, 
explained  that  the  trial  committee  was 
there  by  mandate  of  the  Hou.se.  He 
termed  the  circumstances  “unfortunate” 
and  remarked  that  the  letter  was  pur¬ 
portedly  written  by  a  member  of  the 
House  “cowardly  enough  not  to  come 
forward  when  another  man  is  placed 
in  jeopardy.” 

Several  times  during  the  hearing,  Mr. 
Gnau  emphasized  that  the  committee’s 
only  authority  was  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  House  and  that  it 
could  not  dismiss  the  charges.  Once 
when  Mr.  Tabb  was  citing  a  case  in 
which  the  supreme  court  held  that  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  had 
no  right  to  put  a  member  in  jail  for 


refusing  to  reveal  a  confidential  com- 
iiiunication,  chairman  Gnau  interposed ; 

‘  The  House  won’t  put  this  man  in  jail.” 

"VVe're  glad  to  hear  that,”  remarked 
Mr.  Tabb. 

“We’ll  put  him  back  where  he  be¬ 
longs."  said  Mr.  Gnau.  He  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  his  remark. 

Mr.  Tabb  analyzed  the  "Psalm  of 
Politics,”  contending  that  nothing  in  it 
came  within  the  lobby  investigating 
committee’s  field,  and  invoked  laughter 
from  the  spectators  when  he  read  a  part 
of  the  letter  containing  a  i>arody  on  the 
Tw’enty  Third  Psalm,  beginning  “The 
floor  leader  is  my  shepherd,”  and  con¬ 
cluding,  "Surely  politics  and  corruption 
shall  iollow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  poli¬ 
ticians  forever.’’ 

Mr.  Tabb  said  the  confidence 
amounted  to  a  "contract"  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  letter  writer.  He 
cited  the  statement  printed  in  italics  at 
the  top  of  the  Point  of  \’iew  column 
that  a  writer’s  name  must  be  signed, 
not  to  be  published  without  consent  of 
the  w’riter.  He  also  cited  the  statement 
that  letters  published  in  the  column  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Tabb  poin'.kd  out  that  when 
the  Courier-Journal  made  its  fight 
against  ratification  of  the  child  labor 
amendment  by  the  legislature  it  pub¬ 
lished  letters  frequently  advocating 
ratification. 

Mr.  .Armentrout’s  answer  set  out  that 
even  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  authority  to  compel  him  to 
reveal  the  writer’s  name,  he  already 
had  been  punished,  “although  illegally,” 
hry  having  served  one  hour  in  jail.  The 
answer  stated  Mr.  Armentrout  had  suf¬ 
fered  embarrassment  and  humiliation. 

Hugh  K.  Bullitt,  Louisville,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lobby  investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Rodes  K.  Meyers,  Bowling 
Green,  a  member,  held  that  under  the 
statutes  the  name  of  the  letter  writer 
could  not  be  kept  confidential.  Mr.  Bul¬ 
litt,  who  became  waspish  under  (|ues- 
tioning,  remonstrated  repeatedly  against 
the  trend  of  his  lengthy  examination. 

“We  wanted  to  find  out  whether  any 
officers  of  the  house  were  being  con¬ 
trolled.”  he  said.  “If  the  charges  were 
true,  then  the  speaker  should  be  in  jail. 
If  they  were  true,  the  floor  leader  and 
a  majority  of  the  house  committed  high 
crimes.” 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Armentrout,  if 
found  guilty,  is  subject  only  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
instead  of  six  months,  as  previotislv  re¬ 
ported,  was  revealed  while  Mr.  Tahb 
was  quizzing  the  witness. 

“Under  what  law  would  you  imprison 
Mr.  Armentrout  for  six  months?”  asked 
Mr.  Tabb. 

Mr.  Bullitt  quoted  the  statute,  but 
when  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Tabb  the 
Representative’s  mistake  was  obvious. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  informa¬ 
tion?”  asked  the  attorney. 

“From  one  of  your  reporters.  I  think,” 
Mr.  Bullitt  replied  with  a  faint  blush. 

Emanuel  Levi,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal.  and  Dyke  L.  Hazelrigg,  Frank- 
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ion,  aided  Mr.  Tabb  in  the  defense. 
Mr.  Brown  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Meyers 
and  Mr.  Bullitt. 

Mr.  -Armentrout  made  it  clear  he 
would  not  pay  the  fine  without  a  con¬ 
test.  “I  am  not  guilty  of  contempt  and 
I  expect  to  find  my  vindication  in  the 
courts,”  he  said.  “I  have  no  intention 
of  settling  the  fine  and  costs.  The 
attorney  general  will  have  to  sue,  which 
will  give  me  opportunity  for  justice. 

“The  fine  of  $25  after  two  committees 
had  honored  me  with  their  undivided 
attenf.on  indicates  how  seriously  the  ac¬ 
cusation  was  taken  by  the  House,”  Mr. 
Armentrout  declared.  “This  action  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  face  saving  maneuver 
by  the  first  committee  which  threw  me 
in  jail  without  a  trial,  without  a  chance 
to  consult  an  attorney  and  utterly  with¬ 
out  authority,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
promptness  with  which  County  Judge 
Hamilton  granted  a  write  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  House  was  courteous  to 
its  embarrassed  committee.”  The  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  followed  Mr.  Armentrout’s 
statement  with  a  lead  editorial  saying 
that  in  administering  the  nominal  fine, 
“the  House  of  Representatives  is  admit¬ 
ting  ^  its  ridiculous  and  unwarranted 
position.” 

.Asserting  the  House  might  have 
fined  the_  ed'.tor  $1,000,  jailed  him  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session  or  repri¬ 
manded  him  and  demanded  an  apology, 
“could  it  have  proved  that  there  had 
l>een  contempt  of  the  legislative  body” 
the  editorial  added ;  “It  could  not  prove 
it.  Its  only  object  was  to  uphold  the 
lobby  committee  which  had  called  Mr. 
.\rmentrout  on  the  carpet  and  unlaw¬ 
fully  sent  him  to  jail  when  he  refused 
to  violate  a  confidence.” 


Text  of  Letter  which 

Caused  Contempt  Action 

OLLOWIXG  is  text  of  the  letter 
in  the  Louisville  C  ourier- Journal - 
Legislature  case: 

THE  PS.\LM  OF  POLITICS 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Courier-Journal: 
Two  years  ago  the  general  assembly  ap. 
propriated  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  hav 
ing  a  complete  audit  made  of  all  departments 
of  the  state  government  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  audit  would  be  ready  to 
present  to  the  session  of  the  1934  legis¬ 
lature  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  when  he  made  his 
campaign  pledges,  stated  to  the  people  that 
he  would  have  this  thing  done. 

Now,  the  1934  session  of  the  legislature 
is  almost  over.  And  what  has  been  done? 
Here’s  what  has  happened.  On  February 
27,  the  day  that  the  administration’s  rules 
committees  take  charge  of  all  our  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Griflenhagen  report  in  full  comes 
to  our  desks,  bearing  the  date  df  February 
IS.  .Another  part  of  it  even  bears  the  date 
of  December  1. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  the  reason 
for  this  delay  even  after  the  reports  were 
completed.  What  and  where  is  the  hand 
“that  ruleth?”  Why  wasn’t  this  report 
furnished  to  us  at  the  first  of  the  session 
so  we  might  have  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
for  remodeling  the  government  and  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  some  of  the  actually  useless  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government?  Were  they 
afraid  of  something?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  impeachment  stared  some  of  them  in 
the  face?  Was  there  a  black  sheep  in  the 
"woodpile?” 

Now,  today,  the  powerful  rules  commit¬ 
tees  take  charge  of  us  and  everything  we 
do.  They  have  us  by  the  tail  and  will  go 
with  us  that  way  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
What  can  we  do  about  this  report  now? 
If  we  attempt  to  introduce  any  resolution 
or  bill  pertaining  to  the  matter,  a  “hasta 
luego”  will  be  sweetly  attached  to  the  same 
and  the  end  of  its  legislative  journey  will 
be  the  wastebasket.  We  could  certainly 
“kiss  it  adieu”  when  it  left  our  hands  at 
the  desk. 

It’s  funny  to  think  how  a  Democratic  leg¬ 
islature  can  smother  things  as  this  one  has 
done.  Everything  that  suited  the  admin¬ 
istration,  or  that  didn't  concern  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  all,  was  allowed  to  come  out 
in  the  open,  but  when  some  little  threat 
began  to  step  on  the  toes  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  to  concern  the  administration, 
it  was  smothered,  referred  to  committees 
where  it  was  known  that  it  would  be  killed, 
or  tabled. 

Why,  who  ever  heard  of  a  speaker  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  day  after  bills  were  introduced  to 
refer  them  to  committees?  Who  read  these 
bills  to  pass  their  sanction  upon  them?  Who 
told  the  speaker  what  committees  they 
should  be  referred  to  in  order  to  get  killed 


when  they  transgressed  the  rights  of  the 
administration?  Has  the  speaker  had  his 
hands  tied?  Yes,  my  contention  is  that 
somebody  behind  the  screen  pulls  the  string. 

Now,  it’s  the  floor  leader.  We  look  to 
him  for  everything.  The  speaker  recognizes 
him  regardless  of  who  else  might  be  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  floor.  He  tells  us  what  bill 
we'll  consider,  or  what  bill  will  be  placed 
upon  its  passage,  and  when  he  yields  to  the 
author  of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  haven’t  followed  the  regular  orders  of 
the  day  over  two  or  three  days  of  the 
session.  Usually  the  floor  leader  himself 
would  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  take 
“some  pet  bill”  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
day  and  place  it  upon  its  passage. 

What  strange  democracy  I  What  a  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly!  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
language  has  been  immortalized  by  his  war¬ 
time  statement,  “Make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 

The  world  may  be  democratic,  but  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  not.  Oh,  Pericles.  Pericles,  where 
is  thy  golden  spear  of  democracy?  Hast 
thou  sunk  it  deep  into  the  sea  of  Oblivion? 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  immortal  Lincoln,  where 
is  thy  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people? 

Whose  government  is  it?  It  doesn’t  be¬ 
long  to  the  people  any  more.  Oh,  yes,  they 
elected  representatives  and  senators  to  come 
here  and  make  laws,  tear  up  laws,  tax  every 
darn  thing  imaginable,  give  every  other 
person  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  a  job,  but 
when  they  come  here,  they  do  as  they  darn 
please — that  is  enough  of  them  that  have 
a  machine  behind  them  saying,  “Go  on.  Go 
on.  Don’t  you  see  it’s  a  chance  to  make 
some  money  out  of  it  for  ourselves?  Why, 
there’ll  be  50  jobs  for  us  to  give  away.” 

But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Nothing, 
for  the  rules  committee  “rules”  now.  It 
pours  the  “sorghum”  and  we  eat  it.  That’s 
the*  reason  the  Griflenhagen  report  was 
withheld  until  February  27,  even  though  the 
work  was  completed  by  February  1.5. 

If  I  had  my  say-so  about  the  matter, 
there  wouldn’t  a  darn  one  of  these  “slick- 
lined”  politicians  ever  get  their  paws  on 
the  state  government  again,  and  I’d  see 
to  it  that  not  one  of  the  administration 
representatives  who  have  helped  to  withhold 
this  report  ever  got  to  occupy  his  seat  again 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  Kentucky. 

Let  the  bill  speak  for  itself: 

“The  floor  leader  is  my  shepherd.  I  shall 
not  want  (unless  it  pleases  him).  He  maketh 
me  lie  down  in  the  committees;  he  leadeth 
me  to  a  watery  grave;  he  leadeth  me  into 
the  paths  of  wrongness  for  Kentcky’s  sake; 
he  restoreth  my  soul  (if  fifty-one  member* 
want  it);  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  shall  fear 
no  evil,  for  the  Speaker,  thou  art  with 
me;  the  administration  and  the  Governor, 
they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  to  table 
me  in  the  presence  of  other  factions  thou 
anointest  my  head  with  amendments;  my 
cup  is  turned  over.  Surely  politics  and  cor¬ 
ruption  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
politician  forever.” 

One  who  believes  in  honest  government. 

A  Member 

OF  THE  House  of  Representatives. 


BENSON  MADE  CODE  AID 

Albert  E.  Benson,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  California  Photo-Engravers’, 
Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  aid  to  the  GrajAic  Arts 
code  authority  of  the  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  industry. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  23  —  Northeast  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Macon, 
Mo. 

April  11-12 — O  h  i  o  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  spring  convention, 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

April  19-21 — .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  April  20-21 — South  Texas  Press 
I  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  San  Antonio. 

April  23 — Associated  Press,  annual 
I  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
1  York  City. 

I  April  24-27 — American  Newspaper 
!  Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

April  26-28 — Michigan  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PULITZER  STRICKEN  IN 
PHILIPPINES 


St.  Louis  Publisher,  on  World  Cruise, 
Suffers  Eye  Trouble  and  Cancels 
Engagement  to  Attend  News¬ 
papermen’s  Dinner 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
who  arrived  March  13  in  Manila  aboard 
the  liner  Empress  of  Britain,  was  re- 
iwrted  suddenly  stricken  with  eye 
trouble,  his  left  eye  being  completely 
blind  and  the  right  eye  less  affected. 

Pleading  illness,  he  canceled  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  attend  a  dinner  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed.  He  is  on  a  world  cruise,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife. 

With  his  brothers,  Ralph  and  Her¬ 
bert  Pulitzer,  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  publication  of  the  Neiv 
York  World  and  the  Evening  World, 
prior  to  their  sale  and  merger  into  the 
World-Telegram. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Sr.,  who  founded  the 
St.  Louis  and  New  York  papers  which 
his  sons  inherited,  was  blind  in  his  later 
years,  but  directed  his  newspapers, 
properties  until  he  died  in  1911.  Much 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  a  sound-proof 
room,  specially  built  in  his  house  in 
New  York. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  who  is  48  years 
old,  has  had  chronic  eye  trouble  for  the 
last  15  years.  When  the  condition  be¬ 
comes  aggravated  he  obtains  relief  by 
giving  his  eyes  a  complete  rest  for  a 
week  or  two.  He  employs  a  staff  of 
secretaries  to  read  his  own  and  other 
newspapers  to  him. 

GOODYEAR  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS 

With  an  appropriation  about  15  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year’s,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  is 
placing  a  spring  advertising  program 
in  840  newspapers.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  1934  appropriation  will  be 
spent  in  newspapers. 
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CONTEMPT  SENTENCE 
QUASHED  BY  COURT 

Supreme  Court  in  Arkansas  S«ti 
Aside  $100  Fines  Levied  on  E.  W, 
Freeman  and  W.  B.  Sorrells  of 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 

Contempt  judgments  against  E.  W, 
Freeman,  publisher,  and  Walter  B.  Sor¬ 
rells,  editor,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com- 
tnercial,  were  quashed  March  2  by  tht 
.\rkansas  Supreme  Court,  which  said: 

“It  is  undoubtedly  a  tradition  of  the 
press  of  this  country  that  it  has  uni-  ; 
formly  upheld  and  maintained  respect  i 
lor  the  judiciary.”  j 

Freeman  and  Sorrells  were  fined  $100  I 
each  by  Circuit  Judge  T.  G.  Parhain  ) 
for  publication  of  an  editorial  written  I 
by  Sorrells  and  relating  to  seizure  of  I 
slot  and  marble  machines  in  Pine  Bluff,  j 
The  editorial  pointed  out  the  seem-  I 
ing  inconsistency  of  city  and  state  li¬ 
censing  devices  and  officers  then  seiz-  . 
ing  such  devices  and  arresting  their  I 
operators.  I 

The  supreme  court  in  an  opinion  i 
written  by  Justice  Turner  Butler  said 
the  editorial  was  susceptible  to  two  in¬ 
terpretations,  but  added  that  “a  denial 
under  oath  of  want  of  intent  will  purge 
a  contempt  arising  from  language  used 
in  publishing  articles  which  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  two  interpretations.” 

One  construction  of  the  editorial,  the 
court  said,  might  have  been  that  the 
court  was  to  blame  for  the  condition 
relating  to  slot  machines,  while  the  J 
other  was  that  the  writer  had  in  mind  * 
to  show  what  the  law  was  and  explain 
a  situation  that  “tended  to  lull  owners 
of  slot  machines  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.” 

“Such  being  our  view  of  the  doub:- 
ful  meaning  of  the  article  where  it 
might  have  been  given  an  innocent  con¬ 
struction,  the  contempt  was  purged  by 
disavowal  of  the  appellants  made  under 
oath  of  any  intent  to  influence  or  em- 
barass  the  court  or  to  cast  any  asper-  . 
sion  upon  its  integrity  and  fidelity  to  ' 
duty.” 

“It  is  undoubtedly  a  tradition  of  the 
press  of  this  country  that  it  has  uni-  > 
formly  upheld  and  maintained  respect 
for  the  judiciary.” 

Freeman  and  Sorrells  were  ordered 
into  court  after  issuance  of  a  contempt 
citation  by  Prosecuting  .\ttorney  E.  W.  j 
Brockman,  following  publication  of  the  | 
editorial.  They  disavowed  any  intent 
to  reflect  upon  the  court,  but  Judge 
Parham  held  that  the  editorial  sought 
to  influence  and  embarrass  the  court 
during  pendency  of  litigation  relatively 
to  slot  and  marble  machines,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  defendants  fined  $100  each. 


LIQUOR  BROADCASTS 
TARGET  OF  BILL 

New  Capper  Proposal  Would  Bar 
Them  if  Capable  of  Being 
Received  in  Dry 
Territory 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  March  14 — A  bill  to 
prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  liquor 
vertisements  from  any  radio  station  . 
whose  facilities  are  capable  of  carp^ing  I 
the  announcement  into  “dry”  territory,  I 
has  been  submitted  by  Senator  Arthur  | 
Capper  of  Kansas,  and  has  been  sent 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  , 
for  report. 

The  measure  provides  that  no 
tisement  of  spirituous,  vinous,  malted, 
fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
could  be  broadcast  by  any  station  or 
combination  of  stations,  if  the  broad¬ 
cast  is  capable  of  being  received  by 
any  commercial  radio  set  at  any  plaa 
in  any  state  or  territory  in  the  Unitw 
States  in  which  it  is,  by  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  state  or  territory  at  th« 
time,  unlawful  to  advertise  or  soqcit 
orders  in  such  manner.  _  ' 

The  bill  specifies  the  t^nalties  to  be  i 
imposed  for  violations,  including  nn*  ■ 
or  imprisonment  or  both,  and 
sion  of  licenses  for  30  days  for  a  nr« 
offense. 
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U.  S.  PRESS  NOW  OPERATING  UNDER  CODES 


Regulations  Effective  March  12 — Publisher-Members  of  Industrial  Board  Named — Bulletins  Point 
Out  Respective  Advantages  of  A.N.P.A.  and  N.E.A.  Codes 


Publisher  members  of  the  daily  newspaper  rode  authority,  photographed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  at  their  organization  meeting  in  New  York  last  week.  First  row, 
left  to  right:  Cranston  Williams,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
president  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  chairman  of  the  code  authority;  William  H.  Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  Rear,  left  to  right:  W.  F.  Metten.  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal-News  and  Every  Evening,  Del-Mar-Va  Association;  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association;  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  and  Harry  S.  Webster, 
San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun-Telegram.  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  also  a  member  of  the  authority,  was  not  present. 
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The  American  press  this  week  be¬ 
gan  operation  under  a  code  system, 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act. 

Both  the  code  for  dailies  drafted  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  regional  groups,  and 
)  the  code  for  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
drafted  by  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
graphic  arts  code  became  effective 
March  12. 

Acceptances  of  the  codes  are  still  com¬ 
ing  in  at  the  offices  of  the  various 
associations  and  at  code  authority  head¬ 
quarters.  lively  struggle  to  enlist 
small  dailies  under  the  banners  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  N.E..A.  codes  is  being 
carried  on  under  the  surface. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  news¬ 
papers  subscribing  to  the  code  for  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  business,  as 
the  code  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  regional 
associations  is  called,  are  expected  to 
constitute  three-quarters  of  the  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  based  on  assents  already 
received,  and  the  present  rate  at  which 
they  are  flowing  in. 

No  figures  on  assents  to  the  N.E.A. 
code  were  available  this  week,  although 
it  was  pointed  out  at  N,E.A,  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  that  all  weekly 
newspaper.s  automatically  come  under 
the  graphic  arts  regulations.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  17,000  weeklies. 
Secretary  Harry  B.  Rutledge  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  reports  from  six 

1  state  associations,  which  are  regional 

administrative  agencies,  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  small  dailies  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  states  are  subscribing  to  the  N.E..A. 
provisions. 

Both  press  groups  moved  this  week 
to  establish  their  administrations  of  the 
codes  on  a  workable  basis. 

The  code  authority  for  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  business  has 
named  four  publisher-members  of  the 
industrial  board  as  stipulated  in 
the  code.  They  are:  Merrill  M.  Lord, 
business  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Oiicago  Herald  and  Examiner;  E.  H. 
j  ”*Tris,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 

t  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  Emanuel  Levi, 

'  general  manager  of  the  Louisville 

Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and  Har- 
L  Kelly,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
•*‘N.P.A.  special  standing  committee. 

The  NRA  labor  advisory  board  is  to 
name  four  additional  members,  repre- 


By  JOHN 

senting  labor,  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
trial  board.  From  these  eight  a  panel 
of  five  is  to  be  selected  to  arbitrate  la¬ 
bor  disputes. 

To  date  of  writing,  the  NRA  had  not 
named  its  members.  Neither  had  the 
President  named  the  optional  three  non- 
voting  members  to  the  code  authority 
to  supplement  the  ten  publisher-mem¬ 
bers.  The  code  provides  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  members  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustrial  board  must  be  named  ten  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  code, 
which  would  be  March  22. 

Samuel  M.  Williams,  of  the  Ridder 
Brothers’  newspaper  interests,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  code  au¬ 
thority,  and  Charles  R.  Butler,  former 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  selected  field  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Offices  were  established  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  building.  New  York,  this  week. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  addition  to  being 
named  manager  of  the  code  authority, 
was  made  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Ridder 
papers  Mr.  Williams  served  for  many 
years  on  the  New  York  World  and 
other  newspapers.  His  experience  has 
covered  all  branches  of  the  newspaper 
l>usiness.  Mr.  Butler  was  co-publisher 


W.  PERRY 

of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Tree  Press 
and  has  Uad  broad  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  lithography. 

The  newspaper  associations  have  been 
extremely  active  during  the  past  two 
weeks  in  “selling”  their  various  codes 
to  publishers. 

The  A.N.P.A.  sent  out  a  bulletin 
March  12,  as  a  “general  reply  to  a  flood 
of  inquiries,”  setting  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  code  it  has  promoted  over 
the  graphic  arts  code.  The  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association, 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
the  N.E.A.  are  among  others  who  have 
been  urging  support  of  the  respective 
codes. 

The  N.E..A.  sets  forth  its  position 
on  page  9  of  this  issue. 

The  A.N.P.A.  bulletin  stressed  the 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  code  as  compared  with  the 
graphic  arts  code,  particularly  in  the 
administrative  branch.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  daily  newspaper  code  authority 
is  subordinate  to  no  superior  board, 
while  the  graphic  arts  authority  will 
be  under  the  National  Compliance 
Board,  which  also  is  beholden  to  higher 
administrative  groups  of  the  graphic 
arts  industries. 

The  expense  of  administration  is  an¬ 


Charles  R.  Butler,  former  president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  (left), 
field  representative  of  the  daily  newspaper  code  authority,  and  Samuel  M. 
Williams,  of  the  Ridder  Brothers  Newspapers,  manager  of  the  daily  code  author¬ 
ity,  photographed  in  New  York  last  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 


other  point  mentioned  in  the  A.N.P.-A. 
bulletin.  Under  this  heading  the  bulle¬ 
tin  said: 

“Each  national  code  authority  under 
the  graphic  arts  code  is  to  assess  and 
collect  from  its  constituent  establish¬ 
ments  its  own  administrative  expense 
plus  its  share  of  an  annual  budget  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  its  graphic 
arts  compliance  board  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  national  graphic 
arts  co-ordinating  committee.  The  bud¬ 
get  for  the  national  compliance  board 
may  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  an¬ 
nually  if  approv^  by  a  majority  of 
the  national  code  authorities  concerned. 
The  budget  for  the  national  graphic 
arts  co-ordinating  committee  may  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  if  approved 
by  three-fourths  of  the  national  code 
authorities  under  the  ^aphic  arts. 

“Expenses  of  regional  compliance 
boards  are  required  by  the  graphic  arts 
code  to  be  allocated  among  the  various 
organizations  represented.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week  that  the  method  of  assessing 
signers  of  the  daily  newspaper  code  had 
not  yet  been  decided  upon.  It  is  likely 
to  have  newspaper  circulation  as  its 
base. 

One  bulletin  sent  out  by  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  a 
CO- promoter  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code,  said: 

“Your  code  authority  starts  to  func¬ 
tion  with  no  debts  prior  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  due  to  the  action  of  the  A.N.P..A., 
and  all  regional  associations  represented 
on  this  code  authority  in  absorbing  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  these  or¬ 
ganizations  in  working  out  your  daily 
newspaper  code.” 

The  March  12  bulletin  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
carried  the  following  significant  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Daily  newspapers  with  job  shops  may 
operate  under  the  daily  newspaper  c^e 
if  their  newspaper  is  the  major  portion 
of  the  business  and  pay  only  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  daily  newspaper  code  au¬ 
thority. 

“This  body  is  empowered  by  the 
daily  newspaper  code  to  co-ordinate 
this  code  with  other  codes,  if  any, 
which  affect  the  business  of  a  publisher 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  It  is  thus  in  a 
position  to  protect  assenting  newspapers 
from  any  improper  interference.” 

In  this  connection  a  dispatch  to  Edi- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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W.  R.  HEARS!  EXPANDS 
HIS  RADIO  CHAIN 

Publither  Buys  Station  KYA  in  San 

Francisco  For  Use  By  Examiner — 
Now  Owns  Six  Stations — One 
In  Litigation 

With  the  announcement  that  Pacific 
Broadcasting  Companj-’s  radio  station 
KYA  at  San  Francisco  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  American  Radio  News  Cor¬ 
poration  and  will  be  known  as  “KYA 
— the  Voice  of  the  Sa»  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,”  the  group  of  wholly-owned 
Hearst  radio  units  now  reaches  from 
coast  to  coast. 

KYA  was  formerly  owned  by  North¬ 
west  Broadcasting  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  National  Broaacasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  now  be  controlled  by 
Pacific  Broadcasting  Company,  Ltd.. 
whose  officers  and  directors  are  George 
Hearst,  president;  B.  B.  Meek,  vice- 
president  ;  A.  Flood,  secretary- 

treasurer.  E.  J.  Gough  is  general  man¬ 
ager;  Edward  McCallum  is  station 
manager. 

KYA  has  a  1000  watt  transmitter; 
broadcasts  on  1230  kilocycles.  Its  offices 
have  been  moved  from  9^  Market  street 
to  the  Hearst  building,  where  three 
modern  sound-proof  studios  have  been 
constructed  and  equipped  for  broad¬ 
casting.  It  will  be  operated  as  a  full¬ 
time  radio  station,  according  to  Mr. 
Gough. 

“The  Examiner  will  attempt,  through 
its  affiliation  with  this  radio  station,” 
said  Qarence  Lindner,  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  “to 
provide,  not  just  entertainment,  although 
entertainment  will  be  included  in  the 
program,  but  will  try  to  make  radio  an 
e^ension  of  what  it  considers  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  need  in  various  fields 
of  culture,  economics  and  good  prin¬ 
ciples  in  political  activity,  but  not  poli¬ 
tics.” 

The  new  Examiner  station  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Wednesday  evening,  March  14, 
with  a  program  starting  at  six  o’clock, 
and  running  until  midnight.  The  first 
section  of  a  big  unit  show  gave  feature 
artists  of  KYA,  with  Ernie  Smith, 
sports  announcer  of  Hearst  Radio  Ser¬ 
vice  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
second  unit  consisted  of  a  salute  from 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
featuring  their  stars  and  dance  orches¬ 
tras  and  sending  greetings  from  their 
local  stations.  The  third  unit  consisted 
of  a  show  sponsored  by  the  Examiner, 
with  Darrell  Donnell,  Examiner  news¬ 
caster  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
Examiner  executives,  feature  writers, 
and  departments  that  will  become  daily 
broadcast  features,  were  introduced 

The  .American  Radio  News  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  owns  and  operates  all  of  the 
wholly  -  owned  Hearst  radio  units, 
whether  used  for  broadcasting,  radio 
transmission  of  news  or  short  wave 
stations,  is  headed  by  George  Hearst, 
who  has  long  shown  great  interest  in 
radio.  E.  J.  Gough,  general  manager, 
joined  the  Hearst  organization  in  1912, 
and  was  managing  ^itor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  from  1915  to  1927.  Since 
1927  he  has  been  associated  with  radio 
work  for  the  Hearst  newsoapers.  W.  G. 
H.  Finch  is  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  technical  work. 

In  addition  to  station  KY.A  at  San 
Francisco,  the  following  Hearst  stations 
are  operated  and  managed  by  .American 
Radio  News  CorporatK)n,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  235  East  4Sth  street.  New 
York  City: 

WINS.  New^  York  City — affiliated 
with  the  .Vert’  York  American  and  New 
York  Journal. 

W’E.AE,  Pittsburgh— affiliated  with 
the  Pittsburqh  Sun-Telegraph. 

KYW^,  Chicago — affiliated  with  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner. 

WHSN,  Milwaukee.  W’is. — affiliated 
with  the  IViscoHsin  Nexvs. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
unanimously  awarded  the  license  and 
wave  length  of  station  KTM-KELW 
at  Los  Angeles  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express,  but  as  an  appeal  has 
been  taken  from  that  decision  that  radio 
prrjperty  is  still  in  litigation. 


In  addition,  two  stations — one  in  the 
New  York  area  in  the  Jersey  meadows 
and  another  at  Tinley  Park,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago — are  used  for  radio 
transmission  of  news  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  broadcasting.  They  are 
eejuipped  with  automatic  transmitters. 

.A  short  wave  station,  KUP  at  San 
Francisco,  supplies  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  between  that  point  and  ships  at  sea. 

DILL  ANSWERS  SCHALL 
ON  WIRE,  RADIO  BILL 

Senator  Say*  There  I*  No  Foundation 

For  Theory  That  Communica¬ 
tion*  Control  Mea*ure  Would 
Cen*or  Pre** 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14 — The 
first  official  notices  of  charges  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  Schall  of  Minnesota,  and 
former  Senator  James  Reed  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  that  the  proposed  communica¬ 
tions  control  bill  will  place  the  press 
of  the  nation  under  government  cen¬ 
sorship,  was  taken  this  week  when 
Senator  Clarence  Dill  of  Washington, 
author  of  the  Senate  bill,  told  his  col¬ 
leagues  there  is  nothing  in  the  measure 
to  justify  any  statement  of  this  kind. 

“I  find  that  the  newspapers  have 
taken  up  .Senator  Schall’s  statement 
and  former  Senator  Reed’s  statement, 
and  the  impression  seems  to  be  going 
abroad  that  by  establishing  the  com¬ 
munications  commission  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  compliance  with  the  message 
of  the  president,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
some  kind  of  censorship  or  some  kind 
of  licensing,  or  some  kind  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  the  newspapers,  or 
of  the  dissemination  of  news  in  this 
country,”  Senator  Dill  commented. 

“I  simply  desire  to  say  there  is  no 
loundation  in  theory  or  in  fact  for  such 
an  idea.  There  is  nothing  in  any  law 
on  the  statute  books  today  that  gives 
the  government  any  power  whatsoever 
over  the  dissemination  of  news,  or  as 
to  what  messages  shall  go  over  the  tele¬ 
graph  or  the  telephone  wires.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  limit  tO  the  number  of 
newspapers  that  can  be  printed  nor  has 
it  ever  been  suggested  there  should  be 
such  a  limit. 

‘T  am  sure  it  was  never  in  the 
thought  of  the  President  that  anything 
should  be  done  by  the  proposed  com- 
municatiems  commission,  either  now  or 
in  the  future,  that  would  in  any  way 
hamper  or  hinder  anyone  from  sending 
anything  he  wants  to  send  cAer  the 
wires,  or  o'er  the  radio  in  the  radio 
common  carrier  service,  and  I  should 
be  as  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  pro¬ 
posal  as  any  man  outside  of  this  body, 
in  the  newspaper  business  or  otherwise. 

“The  purpose  <Jf  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  make  effective  the  power 
now  written  into  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  of  control  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  business  in  this  country.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  so  busy  regulating  the  railroads 
that  it  has  not  had  the  time  to  give 
real  consideration  to  the  problems  in 
connection  with  rate  regulation  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  telegraph,  and  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  communications 
business  has  been  big  enough  to  demand 
the  attention  of  those  who  use  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  getting  rate  regula¬ 
tion. 

“So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  not  only  nothing  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  but  there  is  no  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  anything  in  the  proposed  law  that 
would  ever,  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  free¬ 
dom  of  anyone  to  send  news  anywhere, 
any  time,  by  any  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.” 

INCREASES  FOREIGN  STAFF 

The  appointment  of  two  additio'’'>1 
correspondents  for  the  Tokio  Asahi,  sis¬ 
ter  paper  of  the  Osaka  Asahi,  was  an¬ 
nounce  in  Japan,  this  month.  Fumio 
Fukui.  formerly  with  the  Tokio  Asahi 
financial  department,  has  been  assigned 
to  New  York,  and  Keiji  Minamii  has 
been  assigned  to  London. 


COLEMAN  IN  NEW  POST 

Circulation  Manager  of  Atlanta 
Georgian  Named  Secretary 

Election  of  Charles  C.  Coleman  as 
secretary  of  the  Georgian  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
Swiday  American, 
was  announced 
March  13  by  Her¬ 
bert  F’orter,  vice- 
president  and 
manager. 

Mr.  Coleman 
became  connected 
with  the  Georgian 
25  years  ago  as 
a  carrier  boy.  He 
advanced  through 
various  positions 
in  the  circulation 
department,  until 
he  was  appointed 
Charles  C.  Coleman  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  in  1931. 

Many  innovations  for  the  benefit  of 
Georgian-American  carrier  boys  and  a 
steady  increase  in  home-delivered  cir¬ 
culation  have  marked  Mr.  Coleman’s 
work  as  circulation  director.  He  will 
continue  to  direct  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

COPELAND  BILL  GETS 
FAVORABLE  REPORT 

Senate  Committee  Recommend*  It* 
Pa**age  with  Slight  Change* 
in  Phra*eology  of  Adver- 
tUing  Section 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  March  15 — .After  con¬ 
sidering  the  Copeland  Food  and  Drug 
Bill  in  executive  session  today,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Commerce  Committee  ordered  it  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  had  changed  slightly 
the  phraseology  of  the  section  of  the 
bill  covering  the  advertisement  of  foods 
and  drugs  as  it  would  affect  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  but  the  intent  of  the 
bill  was  not  altered. 

It  is  expected  the  bill  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  shortly  and  passed, 
and  from  there  sent  to  the  House  where 
its  passage  at  this  congress  session  is 
also  expected. 

NEW  WAGE  SCALE  SUBMITTED 

Phila.  Printer*  A*k  $10.50  Day*,  $11 
Night*  and  $11.50  Lob*ter  Shift 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  14— The 
newspaper  scale  committee  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Typographical  Union  No.  2  has 
prepared  a  new  wage  scale,  approved 
unanimously  by  the  members,  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  publishers  of  the  Public, 
Ezvning  and  Sunday  Ledgers  and  the 
Daily  News.  The  other  Philadelphia 
papers,  the  Inquirer  and  Record  are  not 
union  shops. 

The  proposed  new  scale  calls  for  a 
five-day  40-hour  week  with  $10.50  for 
day  work,  $11  for  night  work  and  $11.50 
a  day  for  the  lobster  shift.  The  present 
contract  scale  is  $42  a  week  but  the 
Union  accepted  a  ten  per  cent  cut  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  The  Union  was 
notified  that  International  R'epresenta- 
tivc  E.  R.  Wright  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Philadelphia  district. 

OPPOSES  “CONODENCE"  BILL 

Ma**.  State  Senator  Says  Law  Would 
Set  Up  Special  Class 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  March  14 — State  Senator 
Donald  W.  Nicholson  of  Wareham  this 
week  appeared  before  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  state  legis¬ 
lature  in  opposition  to  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Robert  Choate,  managing  ^itor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  under  which  ilews- 
papermen  could  not  be  forced  to  divulge 
the  source  of  news. 

Mr.  Nicholson  argued  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  be  “clearly  unconstitutional 
because  it  sets  up  a  special  class  that 
would  not  be  compelled  to  testify.”  Mr. 
Choate  filed  a  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  seeking  the  legislation. 


PRESS-RADIO  BUREAU 
ON  COAST  STARTED 

Will  Cooperate  with  Bureau  in  East 

in  Regulating  New*  Broadca*t- 
ing — J.  R.  Knowland  Tem¬ 
porary  Chairman 

Establishment  of  a  Press-Radio  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Press-Radio  Bureau 
in  New  York,  was  started  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
March  14. 

The  Pacific  Coast  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory  have  been  termed  the  “hot 
spots”  operating  against  the  success  of 
the  conciliatory  program  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  and  newspaper  interests  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  broadcasting  of  news. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coast  group. 

He  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven,  with  the  privilege  of 
enlarging  it  to  provide  proper  represen¬ 
tation  for  newspapers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  broadcasting  group.  A 
further  meeting  was  held  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  -March  16  to  complete  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  was  the  feeling  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  that,  while  the  Pacific  Coast 
committee  has  access  to  the  report#  of 
the  Press-Radio  Bureau  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  National  Radio  Committee  in 
the  East,  the  situation  on  the  coast  may 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  that 
existing  in  the  East,  and  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
coast  needs  is  in  a  better  jwsition  to 
work  out  such  plans  for  operation  as  will 
best  fit  the  coast  situation  particularly 
to  meet  the  problem  raised  by  Califor¬ 
nia  stations  using  news  from  indepen¬ 
dent  or  bootleg  sources,  a  telegram  to 
Editor  &  Plblishf.r  said. 

The  committee  is  going  ahead  in  con¬ 
tacting  various  radio  stations  to  find 
out  the  extent  of  service  necessary,  and 
plans  are  to  put  the  Coast  Radio-Press 
Bureau  into  operation  as  soon  as  phys¬ 
ical  arrangements  can  be  made. 

PRINTIN^OF  TAX  LIST 
OPPOSED  BY  PRESS 

FloriiU  Paper*  Say  Application  of 

Law  Would  Be  “Extravagant” — 
Governor  Prai*e*  Pre**  for 
Public  Spirit 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  A  Publisher) 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  14 — Flor¬ 
ida’s  press  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
state  and  offered  a  suggestion  that 
action  be  taken  whereby  delinquent  tax 
lists  on  property  restored  to  assessment 
rolls  be  not  published  as  required  by 
the  Futch  law,  and  the  state  likely 
will  save  a  half  million  dollars  that 
the  newspapers  would  have  received. 

The  state  cabinet,  meeting  today, 
moved  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
publishers  that  publication  of  the  lists 
would  be  “wasteful  and  extravagant. 
It  is  probable  that  the  publication  will 
be  delayed  until  the  legislature  meets 
to  change  the  law  as  it  now  reads,  -At¬ 
torney  General  Cary  D.  Landis  said. 
The  next  regular  session  is  in  the 
Spring  of  1935. 

Governor  Dave  Shultz  commended 
the  press  for  its  attitude,  and  said :  “For 
the  people  of  Florida  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  for  this  magnificent  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state  irv  its  effort  to 
balance  its  budget.  I  am  tlmnkful  that 
we  have  such  a  public  spirited  press 
in  Florida.”  ,  . 

The  Florida  Press  Association  had 
previously  presented  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  its  attitude  on  the  matter. 

DUNNING  TO  SEATTLE 

Arthur  Dunning,  formerly  day  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exatn- 
iner,  has  been  named  managing  Mitor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  He  is 
succeeded  in  Los  Angeles  by  Jack 
Cairns,  on  the  Examiner  staff  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  and  formerly  on 
the  -fan  Francisco  Examiner. 


SAYS  CODE  COVERS  DAILIES’  JOB  SHOPS 


Thus  Chairman  Nichols  Interprets  Graphic  Arts  Regulations,  Taking  Issue  with  Richberg  Ruling 
— C.  A.  Baumgart  Is  Chosen  Code  Administration  Manager 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  in  his  recent  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  meeting  of  the  national  relief  printing  advertising  manager  of  Successful  fanii- 

CHICAGO,  March  12 — The  status  ciation  address  here  had  commented  on  compliance  board  will  be  held  in  Wash-  tug  and  was  formerly  publisher  of 

of  daily  newspapers  under  the  A.  this  jwint  as  follows :  ington  sometime  in  April  when  a  per-  Country  Sexospaper  Advertising,  a  trade 

N.  P.  A.  and  graphic  arts  industries  “Where  an  individual  enterprise  may  manent  organization  will  be  established,  journal.  In  1919  he  became  associated 

codes  is  outlined  this  week  in  a  special  be  covered  by  more  than  one  code,  the  Meanwhile,  he  said,  W.  L.  Daley,  with  the  Iowa  Press  Association  and 

bulletin  from  the  National  Editorial  As-  person  (or  corporation)  engaged  should  N.  E.  Washington  representative,  is  has  since  been  closely  connected  with 

sociation  to  regional  code  authority  ad-  affiliate  with  and  participate  in  the  offering  the  facilities  of  his  office  at  the  activities  of  other  state  groups  in 

ministrative  agencies  in  which  attention  operation  of  the  code  affecting  the  528  Investment  Building  to  those  com-  connection  with  advertising  and  mer- 

..  .  j  1  ..L_  u:-  chandising  problems.  He  is  a  member 

of  staff  of  General  Marketing  Coun¬ 
selors,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  recently  established 
National  Retail  Markets  project  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  last  July  was  appointed 
technical  adviser  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  on  code 
drafting.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in 
Washington  and  also  as  industrial  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  NR.^  throughout  the  code 
negotiation  period.  Mr.  Baumgart  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  joint  code  authority 
office  which  has  been  established  with 
headquarters  in  the  N.  E.  A.  offices. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  He  will  also 
remain  on  the  staff  of  General  Market¬ 
ing  Counselors. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  State  Press  .Association 
met  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  this  week 
with  Leslie  Sutton,  president,  editor 
of  the  Massetta  Observer,  to  set  up 
a  region  code  authority  for  the  NR.A  as 
applied  to  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Those  who  attended  were  Edward  _S. 
White,  vice-president  of  the  association 
and  publisher  of  the  IValton  Reporter; 
Pay  C.  Parsons,  Cortland  Democrat, 
treasurer,  and  J,  W.  Shaw  of  Elmira, 
secretary. 


Regional  code  authority  administrative 
agencies  are  advised  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  division  (No.  A-5)  of  the  graphic 
arts  code  is  effective  as  of  March  12  and 
state  press  associations  which  have  been 
recognized  as  regional  code  administra¬ 
tors  are  asked  to  make  contact  with 
all  dailies  in  their  respective  states,  call¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  paragraphs  3 
and  4  of  the  bulletin  "because  of  the 
vast  amoimt  of  information  (and  mis¬ 
information)  that  has  been  put  out  re¬ 
lating  to  the  codes  under  which  daily 
newspapers  will  operate.”  The  bulle¬ 
tin  covers  the  following  eight  points : 

“1.  All  weekly  newspaper  publishing, 
and  publishing  and  printing  establish¬ 
ments  (combination  shops)  that  were 
(on  Sept.  18,  1933)  members  of  the 


E.  A.  on  that  date. 

“2.  All  commercial  printing  establish-  niajo 
nients  that  were  (on  Sept.  18,  1933)  shoul 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  or  any  (state)  other 
trade  association  that  was  cooperating  sarih 
with  the  N.  E.  A.  on  that  date.  actua 

•‘3.  All  daily  newspapers  (and  their 
newspaper  plants)  that  do  not  assent  code 
to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  code  and  elect  to  papei 
come  under  the  graphic  arts  code.  lows 

“4.  The  commercial  printing  part  of 
all  daily  newspaper  establishments  (re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  newspaper  part  daily 
of  such  establishments  subscribes  or  as¬ 
sents  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  code)  comes 
under  the  graphic  arts  code, 
paragraphs  (2,  4,  5  and  8)  hereof  cov¬ 
ering  “Commercial  Relief  Printing”  es¬ 
tablishments  apply  where  they  dr^  sub¬ 
scribe  or  assent  to  the  A.  N 
code. 

“5.  All  commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ments  located  in  non-metropolitan  areas 
(as  defined  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Census)  whose  annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  less  than  $25,000,  and  which 
were  not  members  of  the  U.  T.  A.  or 
its  cooperating  (regional)  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  oil  Sept.  18,  1933. 

“6k  All  advertising  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments  wherever  located. 

“7.  Where  a  newspaper  plant  held 
membership  in  both  U.  T.  A.  (or  its  co¬ 
operating  regional  associations)  and  N. 

E.  A.  (or  its  cooperating  state 
ciations),  on  Sept.  18,  1933,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  such  plant  comes  un¬ 
der  N.  E.  A. 

“8.  Where  a  commercial  r 
plant  held  such  dual  membership  („.. 

Sept.  18,  1933),  the  administration  for 
such  a  plant  comes  under  U.  T.  .A.” 

Lee  M.  Nichols,  Cr/ji  ULU  yKyiAiA.j 
Record,  chairman  of  Division  A-5  code 
authority  for  small  dailies  and  recently 
elated  chairman  of  the  national  relief 
printing  compliance  board,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  here  today  that,  in  his  vi 
opinion,  Donald  R.  Richberg’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  code  a  newspaper  should 
come  under  is  not  applicable  to  the 
graphic  arts  code  because  it  was  written 
spwifically  to  solve  such  complications. 

“The  graphic  arts  code  specifically  pers) 
places  job  printing  plants  of  daily  news-  publis 
l«pers  subscribing  or  assenting  to  the  paper: 
A  \r  D  A  _ 1-  _ i-_  ,r  , 


^  C.  A.  Baumgart 

and  that  he  j„g  jy  W  ashington  with  national  com- 
[uirements  of  phance  Ixiard  problems, 
t  not  neces-  .Announcement  was  made  this  week 
ci^te^  in  the  ^  ^  Baumgart,  Chicago,  technical 
.odes.  _  advi.ser  to  the  X.  E.  .A.  in  matters  re- 

graphic  arts  lating  to  the  drafting  of  the  graphic 

daily  news-  ccxle,  has  been  chosen  by  the  joint 

'ting  administrative  committee  of  Divisions 

“This  industry  shall  include  all  es-  administration 

tablishments  publishing  and/or  printing  ^arrv  B.  Rutledge.  N.  E.  A.  execu- 
y  newspapers,  except  those  which  secretary  and  secretary  to  the  joint 
subscribe  or  assent  fo  the  code  of  the  administrative  committee,  announced  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  business.  foii,,wine  state  nress  associations  have 
The  and  no.  pther»i„  suhiec.  ,o  ico  n"  ”g 

to  the  provisions  of  thts  c«le  which  do  administrative  agencies : 

not  assent  or  ^bscribe  to  the  proyi-  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Ohio 
sions  of  this  code  governing  the  daily  Kmploying  Printers  Association  Iowa 
newspaper  publishing  and  printing  in-  ‘  Association  Wisconsin  Press  As 
dustry:  and  this  industrv  shall  also  in-  *  ress  .Association.  VV  isconsm  Press  As- 

clude  all  commercial  relief  printing  es-  Mninesota  Editorial  Assoeja- 

tablishments  which  print  daily  newspa-  "on.  Texas  Press  Associatmn,  Michi- 
pers  and  which  would  otherwise  be  Z-  -Association  New  York  Press 

eluded  in  Industry  A-2.  -Associa  ion,  Hoosier  (Ind.)  State  Press 

“The  national  code  authority  of  this  Ass^ia- 

industry  is  the  board  of  directors  of  ‘'f";  AsscKiation  Idaho 

the  National  Editorial  Association  aug-  ^  Editorial  Association  Nevada 
niented  as  provided  in  Appendix  .A-5.”  Press  Association,  an(>  Illinois 

Paragraph  R  of  the  graphic  arts  code  "f^ss  Association.  . 

.  Letters  of  inquiry  indicating  they  were 

“The  term  ‘commercial  relief  printing  ''iterested  in  Incoming  regional  code 
establishments,’  as  used  herein,  is  defined  admmi^rators  have  been  received  by 
to  mean  establishments  engaged  in  let-  .  ®  •A-  from  the  following  associa- 

asso-  terpress  relief  printing  and/or  partial  .  .  _  .  .  . 

processes  commonly  used  in  the  produc-  Vi^mia  Press  Associ^ion  ^^w  Jer- 

tion  of  letterpress  relief  printing  (in-  Press  .Association,  S<mth  Camlina 
eluding  such  part  of  the  production  and  Press  Associ^ion.  Soiith  Dakota  Press 
printing  products  of  those  establishments  which  -Association,  Florida  State  Press  As¬ 
ton  publish  daily  newspapers  and  subscribe  sociation,  Missouri  Press  .Association, 
or  assent  to  the  code  of  the  daily  news-  Louisiana  Press  Association,  Washing- 
—  _  paper  publishing  business,  and  whose  Press  Association,  Oregon  State 

Bristow  ^(Okla.^)  daily  newspaper  publishing  business  is  Editorial^  Association  and  Kansas  Press 
*  .•  •  therefore  exempt  from  the  provisions  Association. 

of  this  code,  and  such  part  of  the  pro-  .  In  other  states,  the  present  associa- 
duction  and  products  of  those  establish-  tions  are  in  line  to  accept  the  responsi- 
ments,  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  pro-  bility  of  regional  code  administration, 
•isions  of  this  code,  which  do  not  a.ssent  while  in  some  states  representative  or- 
to  the  provisions  of  this  code  j?overn-  ganizations  will  be  formed  to  qualify  as 
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PUBUSHERS  ANSWER  GUILD’S  OVERTURES  S 


Dailies’  Association  Cannot  Meet  With  Group  Until  Its  Credentials  Are  Presented — Move  to 
Elstablish  “Finest  Newspaper  Club” — Other  Guild  News 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 

which  asked  on  March  7  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  announced  this  week, 
the  receipt  of  the  following  reply : 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
55  West  42nd  St., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen :  Answering  your  letter 
of  March  7th. 

The  Newspaper  Code  provides  that 
employes  shall  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Your  letter  does  not  state  that  you 
have  been  authorized  by  the  employes 
of  all  of  the  newspapers,  members  of 
this  association,  or  in  fact,  of  any  of 
the  individual  newspapers,  to  represent 
them  in  such  negotiations.  Without 
such  credentials  the  Association  has 
no  authority  to  meet  your  representa¬ 
tives. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Publishers’  Association  of  N.  Y.  C. 
Martin  V.  Kelly, 

Executive  Secretary. 

An  answer  to  the  letter  is  under 
preparation. 

The  guild  also  announced  that  22  of 
its  members,  meeting  at  its  offices 
March  13,  had  organized  a  club  to  be 
known  as  the  ^itorial  Club.  The  club 
is  now  negotiating  for  quarters  in  which 
it  proposes  to  give  by  May  15  to  the 
newspapermen  and  women  of  New  York 
City  enrolled  in  the  Guild,  without  cost 
other  than  the  rentals  which  are  now 
paid  by  the  Guild  for  meetings,  what 
is  termed  “the  finest  newspaper  club 
in  the  world.” 

The  Guild’s  officers  have  been  asked 
to  explain  _  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
representative  assembly  meeting  of 
March  9,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  that  the  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
Vork,  amend  its  resolution  referring  to 
relations  with  publishers  which  it 
adopted  at  its  meeting  of  March  1, 
except  that  portion  relating  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  five-day  40-hour  week. 

“Resolved,  that  the  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  instruct  the  executive  committee 
of  the  guild  to  ask  the  New  York  City 
Publishers’  Association,  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  not  later  than  tomorrow,  March 
10,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the_  executive  committee  (or  a 
subcommittee  thereof)  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  ; 

“And  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  guild  ask  other  publishers  of  the 
city  by  letters  written  at  the  same  time 
to  appoint  representatives  to  meet  with 
the  executive  committee  (or  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof)  as  soon  as  possible; 

“That  at  this  meeting  or  these  meet¬ 
ings  the  executive  committee  lay  before 
the  publishers’  committee  and/or  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
the  proposals  thus  far  adopted  by  the 
representative  assembly; 

“That  the  executive  committee  (or  a 
subcommittee  thereof)  then  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  defining  its  functions  in  such  a 
contingency ; 

“That  the  executive  committee  make 
clear  to  the  publishers  that  the  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly,  in  authorizing  it 
to  act,  has  in  mind  the  thought  that  the 
publishers  and  the  editorial  workers 
have  many  fields  for  common  action 
which  it  hopes  may  be  canvassed,  and 
that  any  proposals  made  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  by  the  publishers  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  courteous  attention 
from  the  guild.” 

“This  resolution  makes  it  plain,” 
Allen  Raymond,  president  of  the  guild 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “that  the 
guild’s  executive  committee,  or  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  three  within  it,  in  all 
dealings  with  publishers  will  act  strictly 
within  the  constitutional  limitations  of 


their  office.  They  will  have  power  to 
speak  as  directed  for  the  guild  mem¬ 
bership,  to  negotiate,  but  not  to  sign 
agreements  except  upon  their  ratifi^- 
tion  by  guild  members.  The  resolution 
does  not  at  all  destroy  the  desire  of  the 
guild  to  cooperate  for  mutual  advantage 
with  such  publishers  as  agree  to  the 
desirability  of  its  objectives.” 

It  was  also  announced  that  Ross 
Doyle,  formerly  for  three  years  New 
York  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  at  one  time 
assistant  night  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  an  executive  assistant.  Mr. 
Doyle  takes  charge  of  the  guild’s  free 
en^loyment  service  for  newspapermen 
and  women,  which  until  this  week  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  C\V'.\  workers. 
He  also  will  share  in  other  organiza¬ 
tion  functions. 


Planning  National  Meeting 

Plans  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made.  The  meeting  will  likely  be 
held  in  mid-June  either  in  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  or  St.  Paul-Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Twenty  charters  for  membership  in 
the  natitmal  body  were  mailed  out  this 
week  from  New  York. 

The  American  Newspajier  Guild  has 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Journalists  to 
send  a  delegation  to  a  meeting  of  the 
body  at  W'arsaw  in  June.  Standards  of 
journalism,  the  resixinsibility  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  means  for  promoting  amity 
between  nations  are  among  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed. 


Start  Guild  in  Baltimore 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Baltimore,  March  12 — First  steps  to 
organize  a  Baltimore  branch  of  the 
.\nierican  Newspaper  Guild  were  taken 
in  Baltimore  yesterday  when  a  group 
of  about  50  newspapermen  met  in  the 
Lord  Baltimore  hotel. 

James  King,  of  the  Baltimore  Post 
staff,  presided.  Beverly  Ober,  of  the 
Maryland  organization  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  explained 
that  certain  definite  standing  would  be 
given  the  guild  under  NRA  legislation. 
A  committee  of  four  was  named  to  pre¬ 
pare  by-laws  of  the  organization,  arid  it 
was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Thomas  M.  O’Neill,  of  the  Evening 
Sun  staff,  was  elected  secretary. 

Those  attending  were  merhbers  of  the 


reportorial  staffs  of  the  Baltimore  pa- 
Iiers.  There  was  some  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  establishing  minimum 
wage  scales  and  of  negotiations  with 
employers  for  the  reinstatement  of 
members  of  staffs  thought  to  have  been 
dismissed  unjustly. 

San  Francisco  Guild 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Franctsco,  March  12 — Fifty 
newspaper  men  of  San  Francisco  met 
recently  and  formed  a  temporary  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  San  Francisco.  Another  meeting  was 
held  yesterday  to  discuss  a  proposed 
constitution,  whether  the  guild  should 
affiliate  with  the  .American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  whether  it  should  include 
Eastbay  and  Peninsula  newspapermen 
in  the  local  body.  .Adoption  of  form  of 
])ermanent  organization  and  election  of 
officers  is  scheduled  for  a  later  meeting. 

Akron  Dinner  April  2 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
.Akron,  O.,  March  12 — Invitations  to 
the  first  annual  Gridiron  dinner  of  the 
.Akron  chapter,  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  will  be  limited  to  300.  Lynn 
Holcomb  is  chairman  of  the  casting 
committee.  The  affair  will  be  held  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  the  night  of 
.April  2. 


Named  Buffalo  Treasurer 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  12 — Alexan¬ 
der  Ross,  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Times, 
has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding 
Gene  Korzelius  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Seius,  resigned. 

Cleveland  Re-Elects 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  O.,  March  12 — The 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  inducted 
three  new  units,  and  re-elected  all  pres¬ 
ent  officers  for  the  coming  year  at  its 
first  annual  meeting  March  11. 

The  new  units  are  made  up  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  the  Central  Press 
Association  and  the  foreign  language 
newspapers.  The  report  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  committee,  given  by  Jack  B. 
Clowser  of  the  Cleveland  Neius,  re¬ 
vealed  that  employes  of  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  also  have  joined  the 
Guild  and  will  shortly  meet  to  elect 
officers  and  representatives  of  a  press 
issociation  unit. 


YOUNG  WRITERS  MEET  AT  COLUMBIA 


1,200  students  of  journalism  from  secondary  schools,  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  the  middle-west  convened,  March  9,  to  attend  the  10th  annual  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  Convention,  held  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  last  week.  Photo  shows  a  general  view  of  the  students  assembled 
on  'he  steps  of  Columbia  University  Library. 


.A.  J.  Busher  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  Central  Press  unit; 
George  Stephens,  secretary,  and  A'ernon 
Green,  treasurer.  George  Green  is 
member  of  the  Guild  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  announced  that  21  of 
the  24  employes  are  members. 

Willis  Thornton  has  been  named 
president  of  the  NE.A  unit;  Israel 
Klein,  treasurer,  and  Bruce  Catton, 
Guild  executive  board  member.  It 
was  announced  that  31  of  35  eligible  at 
NEA  are  members. 

The  Cleveland  News  editorial  stall 
is  organized  100  per  cent  now  and  only 
two  out  of  105  eligible  on  the  Press  are 
still  not  in  the  Guild. 

J.  M.  Barbu,  editor  of  the  American 
Roumanian  News,  is  delegate  to  the 
Guild  executive  committee  from  the 
foreign  language  unit.  This  unit  is  to 
elect  officers  at  its  next  meeting. 

Officers  re-elected  were :  Lloyd  White, 
Cleveland  Press,  president;  John  W, 
Haas  of  the  Cleveland  News  secretary; 
I.  L.  Kenen  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
vice-president,  and  Garland  Ashcraft, 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  treasurer.  Bruce 
Catton,  representing  the  feature  syndi¬ 
cates,  was  elected  to  the  new  position 
of  second  vice-president. 

Board  members  of  the  News  unit  are: 
Jack  B.  Clowser,  E.  O.  F'ehlhaber,  I.  L 
Kenen,  John  W.  Haas,  and  Glenn  War¬ 
ren;  of  the  Press  unit:  Fred  H.  Ster- 
benz,  Donald  Dunham,  Robert  Bordner, 
(jarland  .Ashcraft,  and  Lloyd  White. 

The  members  adopted  resolutions  at 
the  meeting  indorsing  the  Connery  30- 
hour  week  bill ;  the  Wagner  amend¬ 
ments  to  Section  7  (a)  of  the  recovery 
act,  calling  for  the  publishers  to  give 
preference  to  former  employes  when 
adding  new  staff  members. 

The  Guild  resolved  to  expend  every 
effort  in  getting  the  national  convention 
to  come  to  Cleveland  in  June.  It  called 
upon  President  Roosevelt  to  impose  a 
code  upon  press  associations,  including 
news  and  feature  syndicates  and  photo¬ 
graphic  agencies,  setting  a  deadline  for 
.April  1.  It  urged  the  extension  of  the 
40-hour,  five-day  week  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  to  all  newspapers  as  a  means  of 
re-employing  the  unemployed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  asked  Dr.  Isador  Lubin, 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
economic  status  of  editorial  employes 
the  country  over  and  to  begin  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  Cleveland.  It  named  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operative  buying,  and  group  medical  and 
legal  services  for  newspapermen  and 
women  in  Qeveland. 

The  Guild  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Heywood  Broun,  natioiul 
president,  as  one  of  the  Presidential 
members  of  the  code  authority,  and 
Lloyd  White,  vice-president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  as  one  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  members  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustrial  board. 

The  proposal  to  make  compulsory  the 
rotation  of  officers  each  year  was  de¬ 
feated  after  considerable  argument. 

President  White  announced  in  his 
annual  report  that  the  Cleveland  Guild 
had  been  granted  the  Number  1  charter 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Gene  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  CW.A 
unit  of  11  men,  who  lost  their  jobs  and 
obtained  employment  through  the  Guild 
on  a  eWA  project,  brought  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  thanks,  especially  to  Garland 
Ashcraft,  as  chairman  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  committee. 

The  Guild  now  has  273  members  and 
about  150  were  at  the  meeting. 

Several  members  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
local  staff  attended  the  meeting.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  Guild  members. 
Among  them  was  Ralph  Donaldson, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Editorial  Employes’  Association,  which 
is  independent  of  the  guild. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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SELFISH  PUBLISHERS  BLOCK  PEACE  MOVE 


Removal  of  International  Censorship  Is  Not  Adequate  in  Itself  for  Allaying  Bellicose  Spirit,  Willis 
J.  Abbot  Says — Cites  Control  of  News  by  Munition  Makers 


“IjASICALLY  and  fundamentally 
D  the  successful  implantation  in  the 
mind  of  a  newspaper  owner  of  a  proper 
sense  of  the  high  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  the 
chronicler  of  international  news,  and 
the  interpreter  of  foreign  affairs  to  his 
own  readers,  will  prove  the  surest  way 
of  making  the  newspaper  a  great 
agency  for  peace,  instead  of  a  sinister 
stimulation  to  war.” 

.  Thus  Willis  J.  Abbot,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  in  the  Block 
Foundation  lecture  at  Yale  University 
March  13,  opposed  the  theory  that  an 
international  removal  of  restrictions, 
censorship,  and  supervision  of  news 
would  correct  the  existing  tendency  to¬ 
ward  war.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Robert  T.  Pell,  press  reprer 
sentative  in  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Paris,  have  recently  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  theory  Mr.  Abbot  refutes. 

Quoting  Mr.  Ackerman  as  saying  that 
war  follows  the  control  of  news  as  in¬ 
evitably  as  does  darkness  follow  light, 
Mr.  Abbot  said : 

“That  may  be,  but  there  is  always 
going  to  be  control  of  news  in  some 
iorm.  In  Euroj^  this  control  is  very 
largely  vested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
governments  which  have,  or  think  they 
have,  an  immediate  interest  at  times  in 
the  awakening  of  antagonisms  and  fan¬ 
ning  the  flames  of  war.  Freedom  of 
the  press  from  such  governmental  con¬ 
trol  obviously  would  go  far  toward 
lessening  the  chances  of  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  adjacent  nations.  As  Mr.  Ack¬ 
erman  thinks,  a  full  flow  of  accurate 
international  news  would  crowd  out  the 
stuff  of  which  propaganda  is  made,  and 
)  be  a  potent  influence  for  peace.  But 
what  if  instead  of  the  control  by  the 
government  were  substituted  the  direct 
ownership  of  munitions  manufactures  or 
control  by  individuals  who  have  political 
or  social  interests  to  be  served  by  the 
distortion  of  news?  Such  individuals 
exist.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  campaigns  pressed  by  the  so-called 
Press  Lords  of  England  to  serve  their 
own  ends.  We  cannot  have  forgotten 
in  the  United  States  the  way  in  which 
the  so-called  yellow  press  dragooned  the 
nation  into  war  with  Spain  in  1898, 
although  every  influence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  exerted  to  check  the  mad 
propaganda.  Indeed  if  we  look  about 
the  United  States  today  we  can  find 
one  group  of  newspaj^rs  under  an  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  diligently  engaged 
in  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  foment 
a  war  with  Japan.  For  the  moment  it 
seems  to  me  that  something  more  than 
the  removal  of  press  restrictions  and  the 
abolition  of  government  press  bureaus 
and  censors  is  necessary  to  do  away 
with  wanton  publication  of  provocative 
news. 

“Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  de¬ 
fend  the  rigid  supervision  of  news¬ 
papers  enforced  throughout  most  of 
.  Continental  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
I  It  is  with  regret  that  I  observed  that 
has  spread  to  the  South  American 
C^tinent  and  that  our  own  government 
mlowed  itself  to  be  led  into  participation 
in  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  at 
the  Montevideo  Conference.  A  great 
measure  of  official  supervision  of  re¬ 
mits  was_  enforced  there  foolishly  and 
1  think  with  utter  futility.  Except  un¬ 
der  most  extraordinary  conditions,  con- 
ditiOTs  difficult  to  foresee  or  to  de¬ 
scribe,  the  true  ends  of  international 
rarmony  would  be  better  served  if  the 
nrst  action  of  an  international  confer- 
■  ence,  whether  on  economic  conditions, 
I  disairoament,  or  social  regulations, 
I  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
that  every  session  would  be  freely  open 
to  the  press  of  the  world,  and  that  no 
restrictions  would  be  laid  upon  the  re- 
^rts  sent  out  by  the  correspondents, 
^ut  of  this  there  might  possibly  at 


times  spring  some  publicity  which 
would  be  offensive  to  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Conference,  but  the 
chances  of  offense  are  not  one-tenth  as 
great  as  they  would  be  if  every  one  of 
the  alert  newspaper  representatives  was 
forced  to  conjecture,  to  interpret,  to 
guess  at  the  real  proceedings  of  the 


Willis  J.  Abbot 


Conference  from  the  restricted  reports 
furnished  him  by  the  official  rappor¬ 
teurs. 

“To  this  extent,  therefore,  I  am  in 
thorough  accord  with  those  who  oppose 
censorship  or  regulation.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  abolition  of  both  would 
materially  end  the  menace  which  lies  in 
the  character  of  much  of  the  inter¬ 
national  news  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Abbot  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be  compared 
with  other  nations  whose  borders  are 
fortified  and  whose  government  are 
acutely  sensitive  to  war  scares. 

“Yet,”  he  continued,  “the  curious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mortal  mind  to  exaggerate 
points  of  difference  and  to  help  on 
rather  than  to  smooth  out  a  quarrel, 
is  not  without  exemplification  in  our 
own  papers.  At  the  moment  I  think  of 
a  significant  incident  which  might  very 
readily  have  led  to  even  more  serious 
irritation  than  it  did  in  fact  cause.  A 
new  Foreign  Minister  came  to  power 
in  Japan.  The  anti-militaristic  group 
in  Japan  was  greatly  cheered  by  his 
appointment,  and  American  students  of 
Far  Eastern  affairs  recognized  in  him 
a  bright  promise  of  more  harmonious 
relations  between  Nippon  and  the 
United  States.  Quite  naturally  on  his 
accession  to  office  he  was  besought  by 
American  correspondents  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  and  he  gave  out  one  breathing 
in  every  line  the  .sentiment  of  friendly 
cooperation  with  the  United  States. 
.Among  other  things  he  said :  ‘There  are 
no  issues  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  that  are  difficult  of  solution.’ 
Certainly  a  friendly  utterance;  seem¬ 
ingly  one  that  should  be  cheerfully 
echoed  in  our  State  Department.  Yet 
the  very  next  edition  of  the  papers 
carrying  it  bore  also  a  statement  from 
an  unnamed  official  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  retorting  somewhat  acidly  that 
the  Japanese  statesman  should  not  have 
said  ‘difficult  of  solution,’  but  ‘impos¬ 
sible  of  solution.’  What  was  the  use 
of  that?  Why  make  so  unfriendly  a 
retort  to*  a  kindly  overture?  .  .  . 

“It  seems  fair  to  consider  how  the  re¬ 
moval  of  governmental  limitations  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press  would  correct 
the  notorious  employment  of  newspapers 
by  the  great  munitions  firms  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  This  evil  is  not  so  scan¬ 
dalous  in  the  United  States.  As  yet  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  for  export  is 


not  one  of  our  major  industries.  Doubt¬ 
less  as  it  develops  the  firms  engaged  in 
it  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  use  the 
press  to  further  their  mercenary  ends. 
-At  present,  however,  we  must  look  to 
Europe  for  impressive,  illustrations  of 
this  form  of  propaganda.  It  has  been 
going  on  probably  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  a  letter  written  by  H.  Raf- 
falovitch.  Ambassador  of  Russia  in  Paris 
prior  to  the  World  War  to  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  St.  Petersburg,  appears  the 
following  statements  made  as  a  matter 
of  course: 

‘But  the  merchants  of  armaments,  ar¬ 
moured  plate,  and  munitions  have  recourse 
to  indirect  methods  in  influencing  public 
opinion  by  the  intermediary  of  the  press. 
They  possess  newspapers,  acquire  others, 
they  buy  journalists — those  writers  who 
sound  the  patriotic  note,  who  proclaim  the 
military  preparations  of  neighbouring 
States,  who  talk  of  the  German  and  French 
menace,  believe  themselves  to  be  heroes.’ 

“The  same  year  Karl  Leibknecht  was 
able  to  read  in  the  Reichstag  the  letter 
of  instructions  sent  by  Krupp  to  its 
agents  in  Paris,  directing  them  to  secure 
the  publication  in  French  newspapers  of 
paragraphs  indicative  of  the  purpose  of 
the  French  .Army  to  re-equip  with 
machine  guns.  The  paragraphs  were 
printed,  and  with  the  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  them  in  hand,  a  Prussian  Deputy 
rises  in  the  Reichstag  to  inquire  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  do  to  off-set  these 
French  phrases — phrases,  mark  you,  that 
were  written  out  by  a  German  manu¬ 
facturer  of  munitions,  and  published  sim¬ 
ply  to  create  a  scare. 

“Nor  are  we  in  the  United  States  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  charge  of  domina¬ 
tion  by  these  vested  interests  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  murder. 
The  case  of  the  eminent  Mr.  W.  B. 
Shearer  at  the  Naval  Conference  in 
1927  when  he  set  himself  up  as  a  sort 
of  an  unofficial  adviser  to  the  press,  sup¬ 
plying  representatives  at  the  Conference 
for  the  Limitation  of  Arms  with  statis¬ 
tics  and  arguments  of  varying  accuracy 
and  validity,  is  famous — or  perhaps  in¬ 
famous.  The  newspaper  representatives 
who  were  subjected  to  his  blandishments 
and  his  wiles  wondered  precisely  whom 
he  represented.  Perhaps  had  he  not 
quarreled  with  his  employers,  and  begun 
a  suit  against  them  for  something  over 
$250,000,  having  already  been  paid  $50,- 
000,  it  might  never  have  been  known 
that  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  the 
American  Brown  Boveri  Corporation 
paid  for  his  patriotic  activities.  There 
is  no  question  whatsoever  that  news¬ 
paper  sentiment,  and  as  a  result  public 
sentiment,  was  materially  influenced  by 
the  activities  of  this  individual. 

Mr.  .Abbot  said  he  could  not  see  how 
freedom  of  the  press  could  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  this  kind  of  provocative  work, 
and  added : 

“On  the  other  hand.  I  have  to  admit 
that  the  only  possible  protection  against 
nefarious  work  of  this  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  development  of  a  higher 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
owners  and  editors  of  newsjapers.  .As 
a  rule  reporters  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  are  shrewd  fellows,  alert  to  any 
effort  to  work  their  papers  for  mercen¬ 
ary  or  interested  ends.  .At  Geneva 
Shearer  was  under  suspicion  from  the 
first,  and  the  better  type  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  unless  controlled  from  their  home 
offices,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  him 
and  threw  his  contributions  into  the 
waste  paper  basket.  But  to  newspapers 
that  are  basically  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
big  navy  building,  he  was  a  valued  aid. 
About  him  were  crowded  at  all  times 
representatives  of  papers  of  this  type, 
some  of  whom  I  might  mention  if  it 
seemed  wise.  In  his  small  way  he  did 
much  to  assist  them  in  their  chosen  task 
of  blocking  any  sort  of  naval  reduction. 
And  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  was  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  behest  and  under  the 


payment  of  firms  building  battleships. 

“Journalists  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
this  danger.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  members  of  the  craft  to  correct 
it,  none  of  which  has  gone  very  far. 
Yet  I  am  confident  that  in  the  last  ten 
years,  so  far  as  the  .American  press  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
change  for  the  better  in  the  type  of  men 
to  whom  have  been  committed  the  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  foreign  correspondent.  The 
group  of  men  who  represent  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
are  men  of  cultivation  and  a  high  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  The  flood  of 
news  from  Europe  to  our  papers  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  deals  with  every¬ 
thing,  political  situations,  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  relationships  existing  be¬ 
tween  countries,  business,  social,  literary, 
art.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  American  journalist  who  is  under 
instructions,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
send  information  which  would  be  of  an 
irritating  or  a  provocative  nature. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  run  of  the  day’s 
news  this  character  of  correspondence 
cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  The  news¬ 
papermen  themselves  in  their  effort  to 
check  it  have  formed  world  organi¬ 
zations,  not  of  a  disciplinary  but  of  an 
advisory  character.” 

The  speaker  outlined  comparatively 
recent  international  journalistic  confer¬ 
ences,  and  criticized  them  for  paying 
more  attention  to  “material”  matters 
such  as  wire  tolls,  censorship,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  correspondents,  than  to  the 
grave  matter  of  international  relations. 

Aside  from  the  recognition  of  gov¬ 
ernments  that  the  spread  of  false  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  press  is  a  grave  menace 
to  peace  and  an  “ethical  suggestion” 
that  newspapers  should  refrain  from 
publication  of  tendentious  and  irritating 
news,  nothing  mclre  has  been  done,  Mr. 
.Abbot  said,  adding: 

“Apparently  many  newspapers  and 
spokesmen  of  newspapers  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  removal  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  authority  over  the  press  would 
completely  correct  this  evil.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  that  is  an  adequate  rem¬ 
edy.  We  still  have  to  cope  with  the 
control  of  papers  by  munitions  firms, 
by  politicians  having  ambitious  national 
schemes  to  advance,  by  individuals  ready 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  news¬ 
papers  even  at  the  expense  of  bringing 
on  a  war.  The  main  defences  against 
these  malign  influences  must  be  enlight¬ 
ened  public  sentiment  influencing  the  re¬ 
sponsible  individuals.  Wide  publicity  of 
all  facts  bearing  upon  the  ownership 
and  direction  of  newspapers  would  help. 
In  the  current  number  of  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  found  an  article  on  the 
munitions  manufacturers  of  the  world, 
with  some  illuminating  information  as 
to  their  control  of  newspapers  in  other 
countries  than  the  United  States.  In 
this  country  that  particular  control  is 
probably  not  as  yet  an  evil.  The  gravest 
menace  here  is  the  sensational  publisher 
seeking  increased  circulation  at  any  cost. 
When  public  sentiment  shall  be  educated 
to  a  point  at  which  either  this  circula¬ 
tion  shall  be  unobtainable,  or  the  cost 
made  prohibitive,  that  particular  menace 
may  be  ended.  I  think  that  the  danger 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  lurk  in 
the  employment  of  immature  and  often 
irresponsible  youths  as  correspondents 
in  countries  occupying  delicately  stra¬ 
tegic  positions  is  pretty  well  done  away 
with.  Newspaper  owners  and  editors 
are  steadily  selecting  a  higher  type  of 
man  to  represent  them  in  foreign  lands. 
But  basically  and  fundamentally  the 
successful  implantation  in  the  mind  of  a 
newspaper  owner  or  a  proper  sense  of 
the  high  responsibility  that  attaches  to 
him  in  his  capacity  of  the  chronicler  of 
international  events,  and  the  interpreter 
of  foreign  affairs  to  his  own  readers, 
will  prove  the  surest  way  of  making  the 
newspaper  a  great  agency  for  peace,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sinister  stimulation  to  war.” 
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assosed  tor  any  of  the  items  ordinarily 
listed:  acres,  horses,  cattle,  or  servants. 
Perhaps  Towne  knew  the  assessors.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  he  had  one  or 
more  silent  partners  in  this  paper,  quite 
likely  the  same  NN’harton  and  Galloway 
he  had  served  before. 

A  trick  that  Towne  played  on  the 


In  the  fall  of  1777,  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers  preparing  to  leave  the  city, 
Towne  continued  to  issue  his  news¬ 
papers.  And  after  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  short  suspension  was  followed 
by  the  issue  of  October  11  which 
contained  “a  full  account  ...  of  the 
military  operations  and  the  success  of 
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HE  I’cnnsylvania  Eiening  Tost,  and 
Daily  Advertiser  has  apparently 
been  overlooked  by  all  save  the  bibli¬ 
ographers  as  the  first  .American  daily 
newspaper.  In  fact,  search  has  re¬ 
vealed  references  to  it  in  but  two  bibli¬ 
ographies  :  John  V'an  Xess  Inghram’s  “A 
Qieck  List  of  .American  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Newspapers  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  and  Clarence  S.  Brigham’s  “Bib¬ 
liography  of  American  Newspapers, 
1090-1820.”  The  first  of  these  is  22 
years  old  and  the  latter  12. 

Some  information  is  given  by  histori¬ 
ans  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  during  its  tri-weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  occasional  stages.  Its  issue 
of  July  6,  1776,  for  example,  is  famous 
as  containing  the  first  publication  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  a  news- 
j)aper.  Of  the  paper  as  a  daily,  how¬ 
ever,  its  history  must  be  gleaned  from 
an  e.xamination  of  the  25  existing  is¬ 
sues.  The  character  of  Benjamin 
Towne,  too,  a  publisher  as  colorful  and 
as  “practical”  as  “Jemmy”  Rivington  of 
the  New  York  Gazette,  adds  fullness 
to  the  impression  which  can  be  gained 
of  his  pioneer  experiment  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Benjamin  Towne,  “conductor”  of  this 
sliort-lived  first  entrant  into  the  daily 
newspaper  business  in  America,  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  “and  brought  up 
to  printing  in  England.”  His  first  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  in  America 
was  as  a  journeyman  in  the  shop  of 
William  Goddard  at  Philadelphia  some¬ 
time  before  or  during  1769.  Goddard, 
a  Whig,  had  Joseph  Galloway  and 
Thomas  Wharton,  Sr.,  as  silent  part¬ 
ners  in  the  publication  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chronicle  and  in  the  printing  of 
items  secured  through  the  political  con¬ 
nections  of  the  silent  partners.  Gallo¬ 
way  and  Wharton,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  Tories.  This  arrangement  was 
the  situation  upon  which  Towne  capi¬ 
talized  at  the  expense  of  his  employer 
in  order  to  secure  a  share  in  Goddard’s 
business.  Whether  he  bought  out  Gal- 
loxvay  and  Wharton  or  merely  acted  as 
their  agent  in  the  dictation  of  newspaper 
policy  and  other  shop  practices  is  an 
open  question,  the  answer  to  which  is 
not  particularly  important.  Towne  had 
gotten  his  start,  and  Goddard  came  to 
suffer  for  it. 

Trouble  between  the  aggressive 
Towne  and  Goddard  was  inevitable,  and 
the  firm  of  “WILLIAM  GODDARD 
and  BENJAMIN  TOWNE,  at  the 
NEW  PRINTING  OFFICE  in  Mar¬ 
ket-Street,  near  the  Post-Office,  and 
opposite  Mr.  John  Wister’s”  was  dis¬ 
solved  between  July  16  and  July  23, 
1770.  The  paper’s  motto,  selected  from 
Tacitus,  “RARA  TEMPORUM  FE- 
LICITAS,  UBI  SENTIRE  QUAE 
VELIS,  ET  QUAE  SENTIAS  DI- 
CERE  LICET!”  (Rare  happiness  of 
the  times,  when  one  may  feel  what  one 
wishes,  and  say  what  one  feels!),  was 
evidently  not  carried  for  the  benefit  of 
its  publishers.  They  fought  over  poli¬ 
tical  affiliations,  and  their  separation 
was  followed  by  a  “state  of  hostility” 
in  which  “newspapers,  handbills,  and 
pamphlets  were  filled  with  the  ebulli¬ 
tions  of  their  animosity.” 

With  this  background,  Towne  began 
the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Evening  Post,  the  first  tri-weekly  and 
the  first  evening  newspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  January  4,  17/5.  It  was  “print¬ 
ed  on  half  a  sheet  of  crown  paper,  in 
quarto,”  and  appeared  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Its  price, 
ytwo  pennies  each  paper,  or  three  Shill¬ 
ings  the  quarter,”  was  unusually  low 
for  a  period  in  which  printing  paper 
was  scarce  and  expensive.  While 
Towne  may  have  financed  this  venture 
himself,  the  fact  is  revealed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  tax  lists  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  1774  that  he  did  not  have 
much  of  a  personal  estate;  he  was  not 


A  front  page  of  the  Evening  Post  whivli 
roiitaiiis  evidence  that  "news  hawkers” 
were  used  in  America  .50  jears  before 
Ben  Day’s  Sun. 

Pennsylvania  Ledt/et :  or  the  I'irfiinia. 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  &  N eze-J ersey 
Weekly  Advertiser,  established  four 
days  later  than  the  Evening  Post  as  a 
weekly,  throws  significant  light  upon 
the  character  of  our  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  upon  the  early  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  Post.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ledger,  published  by  James 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  “was  professedly  to 
be  conducted  upon  principles  of  strict 
impartiality ;  but  it  was  not  able  to  ful¬ 
fil  that  undertaking.”  Humphreys  had 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
as  a  qualification  for  an  office  and, 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  had  re¬ 
fused  to  change  his  loyalty.  Towne, 
on  the  other  hand,  played  for  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  patriots.  In  spite  of 
the  known  royalist  connection  he  had 
had  with  Galloway  and  Wharton,  for 
example,  he  was  actually  doing  print¬ 
ing  for  the  Continental  Congress  in 
the  latter  part  of  1776.  One  of  the 
chief  methods  by  which  Towne 
achieved  his  position  of  some  respect 
with  the  patriots  was  through  attack¬ 
ing  Humphreys.  Isaiah  Thomas  has 
described  this  incident  as  follows: 

“Benjamin  Towne,  who  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  The  Evening  Post,  a  rival  pa¬ 
per,  was  not  friendly  to  Humphreys,  and 
published  a  number  of  pieces  calculated 
to  excite  the  popular  resentment  against 
him.  November  16,  1776,  Humphreys  was 
attacked  by  a  writer  in  Towne’s  paper  un¬ 
der  the  signature  of  .X  Tory.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
these  assaults,  in  those  times  of  commo¬ 
tion,  Humphreys  discontinued  his  I>aper, 
quitted  business,  and  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  .\t  the  very  time  Towne  published 
these  pieces,  Humphreys  had  loaned  him 
the  paper  on  which  The  Evening  Post  was 
published,  without  any  prospect  of  pay¬ 
ment.’’ 

The  fact  that  from  December,  1776, 
to  September,  1777,  Towne’s  paper  was 
not  published  with  entire  regularity,  is 
attributed  to  the  threat  of  British  oc¬ 
cupation  which  hung  over  Philadelphia 
the  latter  part  of  November  and  all  of 
December,  1776.  While  Towne  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  nominally  on  the  patriotic 
side,  he  was  undoubtedly  preparing  for 
the  change  of  loyalties  which  he 
achieved  the  following  fall. 


Date  lines  were  also  headlines  in  the 
Evening  Post:  "Philadelphia,  June  17” 
was  the  headline  for  the  most  recent 
dispatches  printed  on  the  second  page 
of  the  first  American  daily  newspaper's 
first  known  copy. 

the  British  arms.”  There  “seemed  to 
lie  no  difficulty  or  intention  to  interfere 
with  Towne's  business,  and  he  went  on 
with  the  publication  in  the  usual  way,” 
according  to  one  historian.  Towne, 
therefore,  “continued  the  Evening  Post 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  gen¬ 
eral,  until  the  city  was  evacuated.” 

Galloway’s  part  in  the  Briti.sh  occu¬ 
pation  of  Philadelphia  may  have  aided 
Towne’s  shift  to  the  Loyalist  side. 
After  a  period  of  retirement  to  his 
country  estate,  Galloway  had  fled  to 
Howe’s  army,  where  his  services  were 
found  to  lie  quite  valuable  during  the 
Philadelphia  campaign.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1777-1778,  Galloway  was  the 
royal  civil  administrator  of  the  city  with 
the  titles  of  superintendent  of  police  and 
of  the  port.  Possibly  Galloway  saved 
Towne’s  press  from  confiscation  through 
pointing  out  that  Towne  owed  his  es¬ 
tablishment  to  certain  silent  partners, 
Galloway  among  them. 

The  British  troops  evacuated  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  June  18.  1778  but  Towne 
stayed.  On  June  20,  the  Evening  Post 
appeared  as  usual  and  contained  a  full 
account  of  the  British  evacuation  the 
preceding  Thursday.  General  Arnold, 
the  American  military  governor,  evi¬ 
dently  paid  no  attention  to  press  or 
printer,  “and  the  Evening  Post  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  published  without  actual 
molestation,  althought  the  Whigs  who 
returned  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the 
printer.”  General  Arnold,  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  unblemished  career  him¬ 
self,  perhaps  found  a  fairly  satisfactory 
excuse  for  Towne’s  frequent  change  of 
cockade. 

During  the  six  years  between  the 
British  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  end  of  The  Pennsylvania  Evening 
Post,  and  Daily  Advertiser  on  October 
26,  1784,  Towne  made  a  continuous 
struggle  to  right  himself  with  the  win¬ 
ning  side  of  the  Revolution,  to  remove 
the  indictment  of  treason  brought 
against  him,  and  to  make  a  living  out 
of  his  newspaper  and  printing  shop. 
His  success  was  not  very  great. 


In  the  summer  of  1779,  Towne’s  in¬ 
dictment  for  high  treason  was  "Dis- 
charged  by  procln.,”  according  to  a 

“LIST  OF  PERSONS  AGAINST 
WHA.M  (sic)  PROCLA.MATIONs 
WERE  ISSUED  BY  THE  SU- 
PRE.ME  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  i 
WHO  SURRENDERED  THEM¬ 
SELVES  TO  BE  TRIED  FOR  HIGH 
TRE.ASON”  dated  June  28.  He  mua 
have  had  friends  in  high  places,  ptr. 
haps  the  same  friends  who  also  savtd  ’ 
Wharton’s  property  from  conliscatioa| 
But  this  trouble  dogged  Towne  fw 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  his  efforts  to  regain  some  sort  oi 
.status  with  his  former  Whig  associattsl 
and  contributors  to  his  newspaper,.* 
Towne  approached  Dr.  John  Wither 
siKKjn  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  I 
nne  day  in  Aitken’s  bookstore  to  asitl 
him  to  write  articles  once  more  fori 
his  sheet.  Witherspoon,  a  member  of* 
Congress,  agreed  to  if  Towne  would 
publish  “a  piece  acknowledging  your 
fault,  professing  repentance  and  ask¬ 
ing  forgiveness.”  At  Towne’s  request,! 
Witherspoon  wrote  such  a  document," 
"The  humble  Confession.  Recantation 
and  Apology  of  Benjamin  Townt" 
The  finished  product,  nevertheless,  was 
so  sarcastic  that  Towne  refused  to  sign 
or  print  it.  No  wonder.  One  oi  its 
closing  sentences  is  as  follows: 

“Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back, 
eat  in,  and  swallow  down,  every  word  that 
1  have  ever  spoken,  written  or  printed  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer 
ica,  hoping  it  will  not  only  satisfy  the  gou<j 
people  in  general,  but  also  all  those  scatter 
brainetl  fellows,  who  call  one  another  out 
to  shoot  pistols  in  the  air,  while  tbej 
tremble  so  much  they  cannot  hit  the  mark.'' 

“The  humble  Confession”  was  printed 
widely,  however,  and  Towne’s  reputa-  i 
tion  did  not  benefit  by  the  occurrence. 

During  the  years  following  1778, 
Towne’s  newspaper  became  more  and 
more  sickly.  The  irregularity  of  his 
"tri- weekly”  publication  in  1778  prompted 
the  publisher  to  call  his  paper  a  semi¬ 
weekly  on  and  after  January  7,  1779. 
But  even  this  rate  of  appearance  could 
not  be  maintained,  and,  with  the  Post 
for  October  26,  1779,  reference  to  fre¬ 
quency  of  issuance  ceased  to  be  printed. 

With  the  newspaper  for  August  1 
1781,  Towne  attempted  the  fir.st  of  hb 
last  two  efforts  at  placing  the  Evening 
Post  on  a  stable  basis.  First  he  length¬ 
ened  his  title  to  The  Pennsylvania  Eve 
ning  Post,  and  Public  Advertiser  in  tht 
hope  that  the  Advertiser  part  would 
attract  some  additional  patronage.  Bui 
the  advertising  did  not  come.  Its  issuei 
for  May  24,  1782,  for  example,  is  ba 
one  sheet  eight  by  12^  inches  in  siai 
with  a  type-page  on  the  front  6A  b; 
8ii  and  on  the  back  6  “a  by  nine.  Tbii 
pitiful  little  two-column  sheet  contain 
but  two  advertisements,  about  two  col¬ 
umns  of  London  news  to  March  21,  ap; 
proximately  one  column  of  official 
Philadelp'.iia  news  for  May  21,  and; 
a  late  paragraph  concerning  an  encoun  I 
ter  at  sea  in  which  the  Count  de  Grasse  J 
figured  and  the  British  ship  Glorieui' 
was  lost.  A  change  had  also  taken  place  I 
in  Towne’s  place  of  business.  He  could 
no  longer  describe  his  location,  as  hei 
had  in  1776,  as  “nearly  opposite  to  the  i 
London  Coffee-house,”  center  of  Phila-i 
delphia’s  pre-war  commercial  activity  i 
His  paper  was  now  “Printed  by  B  i 
Towne,  in  Pewter  Platter  alley.” 

Thus  we  bring  Towne  to  the  time 
at  which  he  made  a  last  and  starting 
attempt  to  resuscitate  his  anemic  newe 
sheet.  In  the  spring  of  1783,  possipb 
on  Monday,  May  5,  he  changed  the  tiw 
of  his  newspaper  once  more  and  estab 
lished  the  first  daily  newspaper  whidi 
is  known  to  have  been  published  ® 
America,  The  Pennsylvania  Evewnl 
Post,  atid  Daily  Advertiser.  . 

The  first  known  issue  of  this  daw 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  17,  1934 


r  BOY  WELFARE  STRESSED  AT  CHICAGO 

and  Peril*  of  Amendment  and  Undue  Regulation  Under  Codes  Cited  to  Central  States  Circulators  ■ 

Jesse  B.  Birks  of  Decatur  Succeeds  Robert  Taylor  asi  President 
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{By  tdeatarh  to  Editor  &  Pi'blisher) 

CHlC.\tiO,  Mar.  1-1 — That  circula¬ 
tion  itiaiianers  should  zealously 
guard  tlieir  carrier  boy  organizations 
against  possible  attack  from  organized 
outside  groups  favoring  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment,  and  tlwse  who 
would  raise  the  age  limit  of  boys  de¬ 
livering  and  selling  papers  under  the 
newspaper  ctxles,  was  impressed  upon 
members  of  the  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  at  their 
annual  twti-day  convention  here  today 
and  yesterday  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Combined  with  this  warning,  the  cir¬ 
culators  witnessed  an  impressive  dem¬ 
onstration  of  their  continued  efforts  in 
newspaper  boy  welfare,  in  the  form  of 
a  salesmanship  contest  by  carrier  boy 
teams  under  16  years  of  age,  and  by 
reports  from  various  members  on  prog¬ 
ress  made  to  date  in  this  phase  of  circu¬ 
lation  work. 

Jesse  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Re^’icu',  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Robert  \V.  Taylor, 
/•7m/  (Mich.)  Journal.  George  Mof¬ 
fett,  Milwaukee  Senliiiel-Nezt's,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  C.  K.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  White,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  and  Morning  Star,  and 
George  Eckstrom,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer-Press,  were  elected  direc¬ 
tors  for  two-year  terms,  and  Elmer 
Woltjer,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
one  year.  Hold-over  directors  are  J.  P. 
Kienzle,  Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Re.K  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal. 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
Nezes  carrier  boy  team,  composed  of 
Richard  Wood  and  Louis  Brant,  won 
the  salesmanship  demonstration  contest 
and  will  represent  the  C.  S.  C.  M.  A. 
at  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  convention  in  New 
York  City  next  June.  John  Funk  is 
circulation  manager  of  the  Commercial- 
News. 

The  team  entered  by  Roy  Ilighfield, 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  placed  second; 
Milwaukee  Sentinel-News  was  third 
and  Rockford  Register-Republic,  fourth. 
Judges  of  the  contest  were:  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. ;  T.  W. 
Davis,  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Com- 
I»ny;  Frank  .•\very,  MeJ unkin  .Adver¬ 
tising  Co. ;  and  William  Ross,  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer. 

“The  child  labor  amendment  is  a 
greater  menace  tlian  anything  that  has 
been  suggested  in  the  newspaper  code 
concerning  carrier  boys,”  declared 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times.  In  his  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stodghill  stated  20  states 
have  ratified  the  amendment  and 
warned  circulation  managers  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch  for  the  act  to 
come  before  their  state  legislatures.  He 
said  no  states  have  ratified  the  amend¬ 
ment  since  Jan.  1  and  pointed  out  that 
where  newspapers  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  matter  and  showed  the 
public  the  significance  of  the  broad 
powers  that  would  be  granted  Congress 
under  the  act,  the  amendment  has  been 
defeated. 

Mr.  Stodghill  also  pointed  out  that 
child  labor  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
industrial  field  through  various  codes 
but  professional  reformers  are  now  ap¬ 
parently  aiming  their  efforts  at  news¬ 
paper  carrier  boys  and  youths  engaged 
m  agricultural  pursuits.  He  urged 
every  circulation  manager  to  obtain  a 
pi  “Children  in  Street  Work,” 
published  by  the  Child  Labor  Bureau, 
in  orifer  that  they  may  know  where  the 
^positiem  is  coming  from,  as  it  relates 
to  earner  boy  organizations.  Mr. 
otodghill  referred  to  the  study  which 
^resident  Roosevelt  has  ordered  (Jen. 
Ilohnsons  office  to  make  relating  to 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


newspaper  carrier  btiys.  He  asked  cir¬ 
culators  to  cooperate  by  promptly  re¬ 
turning  any  future  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  him,  under  the  auspices  of  1.  C. 
M.  A.,  in  connection  with  national  sur¬ 
veys  of  newspaper  boy  welfare. 

Mr.  Ilighfield,  DeKalh  Chronicle,  out¬ 
lined  benefits  from  a  newspaper  train¬ 


\  legal  survey  on  liability  of  pub¬ 
lishers  for  accidents  to  carriers  was 
presented  by  R.  C.  Furman,  Decatur 
Herald  &  Review,  in  which  he  said  in 
part : 

"There  have  been  few  cases  definitely 
deciding  that  the  carrier  under  the  little 
Merchant  Plan  is  an  independent  con- 


Officers  and  guests  of  the  Central  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association  at 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  of  the  convention  in  Chicago  this  week.  Seated  at  the 
speakers'  table  (left  to  right):  E.  W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago;  Frank  White,  Rockford  (111.)  Register-Republic  &  Star, 
newly-elected  director;  Barney  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Rockford  Consolidated 
Newspapers,  guest  speaker;  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  Jesse  E.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  president-elect;  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  De.s  Moines  Register-Tribune,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer;  S.  T. 

MacDonald,  Chicago;  and  Spencer  Meredith,  Coshocton,  O. 


ing  school  for  carriers  at  which  collec¬ 
tions,  salesmanship  and  leadership  were 
stressed.  Mr.  Birks,  Decatur  Herald 
and  Review,  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  circulation  managers  knowing 
their  carrier  boys’  scholastic  grades  in 
order  to  improve  the  morale  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Flint  Journal,  related  his 
paper’s  e.xperience  in  carrying  public¬ 
ity  and  promotional  advertising  on 
newspaper  boys. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  in  part: 

"At  the  time  we  ran  these  ads  we 
had  aliuut  80  boys  who  were  over  18 
years  of  age.  These  boys  had  been 
unable  to  secure  employment  and  were 
still  carrying  papers.  Last  September 
be  secured  the  names,  addresses  and 
educational  history  of  these  boys  and 
the  list  was  sent  to  each  of  the  large 
employers  in  our  city.  The  results  were 
almost  immediate,  and  about  70  of  the 
young  men  secured  jobs  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  age.  While  the  pickup 
in  our  industrial  situation  is,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  responsible  for  a  number  of  the  boys 
receiving  jobs,  I  also  credit  the  publicity 
which  we  gave  to  their  training  with 
a  large  part  of  the  success  which  we 
had  in  placing  them. 

“I  would  recommend  to  every  news¬ 
paper,  not  only  because  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  relative  to  child 
labor  in  the  air,  but  for  their  own 
good,  that  they  promote  good  will  for 
their  own  newspaper  boys  by  the  use  of 
as  much  and  as  varied  publicity  and 
advertising  on  their  carrier  boys  as 
they  can  afford.” 

James  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit  Nezvs, 
I.  C.  M.  A.  president,  was  today’s 
luncheon  speaker.  Mr.  Montgomery 
devoted  his  remarks  to  inviting  the  cir¬ 
culators  to  attend  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention,  emphasizing  that  the  convention 
will  concentrate  on  only  major  problems 
confronting  circulation  managers  today. 
He  told  of  the  efforts  of  Frank  Newell, 
Toledo  Blade,  vice-president,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  an  interesting  program.  Mr.  Stod¬ 
ghill  announced  that  the  A.  N,  P.  A. 
had  appointed  a  special  boy  welfare 
committee,  headed  by  Jerome  D.  Bar- 
num,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
to  sponsor  a  carrier  iMy  salesmanship 
team  in  the  I.  C.  M.  A,  contest. 


tractor.  While  the  trade  assumes  that 
the  carrier  is  an  independent  contractor, 
this  in  itself  does  not  set  his  status. 
The  newspaper  should  be  very  careful 
in  all  dealings  not  only  with  the  car¬ 
rier,  hut  his  subscribers,  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  might  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
carrier  an  employe.  As  to  the  Child 
lalxir  and  compensation  laws,  they  ap¬ 
parently  have  no  application  to  the 
carrier,  if  he  is  termed  an  independent 
merchant.  But  if  he  is  an  employe, 
then  there  is  no  question  but  that  both 
:iDi)ly  to  the  carrier  as  an  employee.” 

The  vital  place  circulation  managers 
have  in  newspaper  organizations  was 
emphasized  by  Barney  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic  and  Morning  Star,  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon.  Mr.  Thompson 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  relationship  between 
the  circulation  and  news  departments. 
He  declared  that,  in  his  opinion  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  “an  arm  of  the 
news  and  editorial  department.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  lessons  learned  during 
the  business  depression,  he  said : 

“Newspapers  have  learned  a  great 
many  important  things  during  this  try¬ 
ing  period.  As  a  result  of  mergers  and 
consolidations,  we  have  fewer  but  better 
newspapers  today.  Newspapers  cannot 
afford  to  be  capricious,  narrow  or  fac¬ 
tional,  but  must  assume  broad  and  sane 
editorial  responsibilities  if  they  are  to 
be  a  vital  force  in  their  communities.” 

Mr.  Thompson  praised  the  circulators 
for  the  high  ideals  they  have  set  up  in 
their  carrier  boy  organizations.  He 
.said  the  work  they  are  doing  in  boy 
welfare  far  exceeded  the  mere  matter 
of  service  and  delivery,  but  extended 
into  the  realm  of  human  relationship. 
He  cited  instances  where  circulation 
managers  have  taken  boys  from  broken 
homes  and  made  them  useful  citizens  in 
their  community.  He  referred  to  carrier 
boy  organizations  as  “an  army  of  ever- 
changing  lads  who  are  associated  with 
the  older  members  of  newspaper  staffs 
in  the  thrilling  adventure  of  getting  out 
a  newspaper.” 

The  speaker  asserted  that  the  old 
antipathy  between  circulation  and  news 
departments  no  longer  prevails  on  well- 
managed  newspapers.  As  an  example, 
he  stated  that  on  his  papers  the  circu¬ 


lation  manager  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  news  and  editorial  departments,  even 
to  the  extent  that  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  selects  the  serial  stories  which  are 
to  appear,  on  the  theory  that  he  is  in 
closer  contact  with  the  reader’s  likes 
and  dislikes  than  the  editor. 

Sentiment  was  expressed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star, 
and  Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star  6* 
Times,  vice-president  of  the  1.  C.  M. 
A.,  that  not  only  will  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  “get  back  to  where  it  once 
was,’’  but  that  it  will  exceed  peak  vol¬ 
umes  attained  prior  to  the  depression. 
Mr.  Hoffman  declared  circulation  is 
now  being  built  on  “solid-bottom 
foundations  and  intelligent  publishers 
and  circulation  managers  are  rapidly 
weeding  out  “sand  bottom”  circulation 
structures.  Puldishers,  in  turn,  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  their  cir¬ 
culators  as  they  have  never  done  before, 
he  said. 

The  convention  opened  Tuesday 
morning  with  a  paper  by  Joe  Bunting, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  out¬ 
lining  the  benefits  he  has  pined  from 
his  membership  in  the  C.  S.  C.  M.  A. 
He  declared  that  of  equal  irnportance 
to  him  has  been  his  membership  in  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  Mr.  Bunting  pointed  out 
that  he  had  acquired  many  worthwhile 
ideas  from  his  association  with  both 
groups. 

Mr.  Hoffman  spoke  on  the  need  of 
giving  free  copies  to  police,  firemen, 

'igagemen,  and  motor  truck  drivers. 
He  explained  that  free  and  service 
copies  are  absolutely  n^essary  on 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  order  to 
assure  prompt  handling  of  the  papers 
at  all  times.  He  said  the  cost  was 
negligible,  but  stressed  the  point  of 
allowing  such  copies  only  to  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  paper.  In  this  connection,  he  ad¬ 
vised  circulation  managers  to  check  their 
free  lists  every  30  days. 

A.  E.  Meyer,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald, 
presented  a  paper  on  “Does  It_  Pay  to 
Meet  Competition  or  Go  Him  One 
Better?”  (Jn  this  subject,  Mr.  Meyer 
said  in  part; 

“In  my  opinion  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper  resembles 
football  as  closely  as  any  business  can 
for  the  same  qualities  are  required — 
leadership,  teamwork,  resourcefulness, 
adaptability  and  the  ability  to  _  gain 
ground.  Can  any  of  you  imagine  a 
football  coach  charging  his  players  that 
it  is  the  other  team’s  turn  to  score;  in 
other  words,  that  he  wishes  only  to 
tie  their  score?” 

Mr.  Meyer  pointed  out  that  meet¬ 
ing  competition  does  _  not  necessarily 
mean  meeting  competitors  with  their 
same  price-cutting  methods.  He  showed 
that  his  paper  has  been  able  to  not 
Only  maintain  its  circulation,  but  to  actu¬ 
ally  increase  it  during  recent  months 
by  stressing  tbe  importance  of  tbe  pa¬ 
per’s  editorial  and  news  content.  In 
concluding,  be  said: 

“I  tbink  tbe  time  bas  arrived  not 
only  to  strive  to  maintain  circulation 
rates,  but  to  increase  them  and  make 
tbe  reading  public  pay  a  proportionate 
cost  of  the  paper.  Competitors  should 
work  in  unison  and  the  raise  in  rates 
should  be  made  together.” 

Frank  White,  Rockford  Register- 
Republic  &  Star,  led  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  whether  or  not  R.  F.  D. 
solicitors  are  essential,  and  if  so,  should 
they  be  paid  a  straight  salary  or  com¬ 
mission. 

E.  W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  regular  “A.  B.  C.  Questions 
and  Answers”  discussion  as  the  conclud¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  morning’s  program. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a 
paper  by  John  Funk,  Danville  (III.) 
Commercial-News,  on  meth(xis  of  car- 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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KIDNAP  CHARGE  BROUGHT  AGAINST 
THREE  WHO  SEIZED  NEWS  MEN 

Reporter  and  Cameraman  for  Los  Angeles  Elxaminer  Beaten  and 
Forcibly  Taken  from  Funeral  of  Automobile  Race  Driver — 
Paper  Had  Been  Exposing  Race  Conditions 


(.By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

LOS  ANGELES,  March  13— While 
J  two  Southern  California  auto  rac¬ 
ing  drivers  were  being  arraigned  today 
on  charges  of  kidnaping  James  Lee,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  reporter,  district  at¬ 
torney’s  investigators  were  conducting  a 
search  for  a  third,  Louis  Tomai.  charged 
with  slugging  John  Bennus,  Examiner 
photographer,  and  participation  in  the 
latter’s  kidnaping. 

The  alleged  assault  and  kidnaping  oc¬ 
curred  last  week  when  Lee  and  Bennus 
were  assigned  to  cover  the  funeral  of 
Ernie  Triplett,  driver,  killed  in  an  auto 
race  at  El  Centro  March  4.  California’s 
new  kidnaping  law  makes  death  the 
extreme  penalty,  although  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  this  may  not  be  asked  in 
this  case  since  there  is  no  question  of 
extortion  invo!ved.  The  drivers  ar¬ 
raigned  today  are  A1  Reinke  and  Albert 

A.  Stapp,  identified  by  Lee  as  two  of  the 
men  who  forced  him  into  an  automobile 
and  drove  Him  from  the  scene  of  the 
burial  services  at  Forest  Lawn  Memo¬ 
rial  Park  to  the  Examiner  and  there 
joined  a  group  of  ten  to  15  other  drivers 
and  race  course  hangers-on  in  issuing 
an  ultimatum  to  Warden  Woolard,  city 
editor,  and  other  editorial  executives 
that  no  future  pictures  of  race  drivers’ 
funerals  or  accidents  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Preliminary  hearing  for  Reinke 
and  Stapp  on  the  charges  was  set  for 
Friday. 

Gang  tactics  were  resorted  to  by  the 
racing  men  following  a  campaign  which 
the  Examiner  has  b^n  waging  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  against  “legalized  murder’’ 
on  California  tracks.  During  question¬ 
ing  by  District  Attorney  Buron  Fitts 
several  drivers  admitted  this  campaign 
has  been  instrumental  in  correcting 
many  evils  on  nearby  tracks  such  as 
unmarked  dangerous  curves  and  bad 
track  conditions.  In  affidavits  printed 
by  the  Examiner  last  week  it  was 
charged  that  Triplett's  death  and  those 
of  Cambert  Hafley  and  George  Smythe 
in  the  same  tragedy  were  the  result  of 
laxity  and  faulty  supervision  of  the  El 
Centxo  track. 

The  attack  on  Bennus,  a  W’orld  War 
veteran,  assertedly  occurred  following 
the  funeral  and  while  Triplett’s  body 
was  being  lowered  into  the  grave.  Ben¬ 
nus  told  Fitts  he  had  been  denied  per¬ 
mission  to  take  a  close-up  of  this  scene, 
but  had  been  told  that  he  might  make 
a  shot  from  a  hillside  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  He  was  focusing 
his  camera  when  he  saw  in  the  finder 
several  figures  approaching  rapidly. 
Other  witnesses  declared  that  someone 
shouted :  "Go  get  that  guy !  Get  his 
camera!’’  and  that  Bennus  was  then  at¬ 
tacked.  He  was  knocked  to  the  ground 
and  Ijeaten  about  the  face  and  body. 
His  camera  was  seized  and  destroyed 
and  the  keys  to  his  car  taken  from  him. 
Meanwhile  Lee,  who  had  been  phoning 
the  story  of  the  services  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  building,  approached  the 
group  and  asked  what  was  wrohg. 
“We’ll  show  you,’’  someone  shouted,  and 
then  he  asserts  he  was  seized  and  his 
arms  twisted  behind  him. 

Bennus  and  Lee  then  were  marched 
to  their  cars  and  with  race  drivers  at 
the  wheels  and  others  preventing  them 
from  making  an  outcry  or  escape  they 
were  driven  to  the  Examiner.  Dominic 
Distarce,  one  of  the  drivers  questioned 
by  the  district  attorney,  admitted  he 
had  driven  Bennus’  car,  but  declared  he 
merely  “tried  to  protect”  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  Distarce  was  not  held,  but  was 
to  be  questioned  further.  Other  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  a  state  traffic  officer 
who  was  present  at  the  funeral,  but  who 
made  no  effort  to  stop  the  attack  on 
Bennus,  identified  photographs  of  Tomai 
^  one  of  the  attackers.  Following 
Tomai’s  failure  to  appear  voluntarily  for 
questioning  the  district  attorney  on 
Tuesday  issued  a  complaint  for  his  ar¬ 
rest.  Mel  Kenealy,  another  driver, 


admitted  to  the  district  attorney  that  at 
one  time  during  the  confusion  he  had 
possession  of  Bennus’  camera  before  it 
was  broken  and  stripped  of  its  plates. 
He  denied  participation  in  the  slugging 
or  the  forcible  holding  of  the  news  men. 
He  also  was  to  be  questioned  further. 

Pending  the  preliminary  hearing 
Reinke  and  Stapp  were  allowed  their 
liberty  under  $2,500  bail  each  and  bail 
for  Tomai  was  set  at  $5,000.  The  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  latter  formally  charges 
him  with  “assault  by  means  of  force 
likely  to  produce  great  bodily  injury.” 
Sheriff’s  officers  launched  a  countywide 
search  for  him  Tuesday  night. 


TAX  EVASION  CHARGED 
AGAINST  T.  L.  SIDLO 

Counael  of  Scripps-Howard  Paper* 
One  of  Four  Named  by  Govern¬ 
ment — Newspaper  Stock* 

Not  Involved  in  Case 


Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  counsel  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was  one 
of  four  named  in  a  statement  from 
Washington,  March  10,  in  which  tax 
evasion  was  charged.  Suits  against  the 
four  are  to  be  begun  soon,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  other  three  are  Andrew 
\y.  Mellon,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Thomas  S.  Lament,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  James 
J.  Walker,  former  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Sidlo,  a  memlier  of  the  firm  of 
Baker.  Hostetler,  Sidlo  &  Paterson, 
Cleveland,  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  March  12,  from  San  Diego,  Cal. : 

“This  is  a  controversy  regarding  my 
[lersonal  income  tax  returns  only.  The 
Government’s  contention  appear^  to  be 
not  that  I  incorrectly  reported  income 
received,  but  that  I  improperly  claimed 
deductions  on  account  of  losses  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  sale  of  certain 
stocks.  Naturally,  I  disagree. 

“The  stocks  involved  were  not 
Scripps-Howard  or  any  newspaper 
stocks.  They  were  chiefly  bank  and 
industrial  issues.  They  were  originally 
acquired  by  me,  for  the  most  part,  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  the  law  prac¬ 
tice  in  Cleveland,  which  was  then  my 
chief  concern.” 


BEACON  IN  TAX  DISPUTE 


Assessor  at  Wichita  Ordered  to  As¬ 
sess  Its  Capitsd  Stock 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  on 
March  1  passed  a  resolution  directing 
C.  P.  Hale,  county  assessor,  to  assess 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  the  five  years 
1929-33  inclusive. 

The  company,  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  paid  taxes  on  a  phys¬ 
ical  valuation  ranging  from  $78,000  in 
1929  to  $72,500  in  1933.  The  Wichita 
Eagle,  rival  newspaper,  said  in  a  news 
story :  “There  is  evidence  to  prove 
that  Henry  J.  Allen  sold  65  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  to  the 
Levands  in  1928  for  the  sum  of  $1,- 
100,000,  and  that  a  year  later  the 
Levands  had  placed  a  price  of  $1,250,- 
000  on  their  holdings.”  Kansas  law, 
it  was  stated,  requires  that  if  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  is  worth  more  than  its 
physical  property,  the  excess  value 
shall  be  assessed  the  same  as  other 
personal  property. 

The  Eagle  story  estimated  $200,000 
as  the  amount  of  excess  taxes  in  dis¬ 
pute. 

MECHANICAL  MEETING  JUNE  4-6 

The  mechanical  conference  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  St.  Louis  June  4-6. 


B.  G.  RUDD  OFF  TO  ORIENT 


B.  C.  Rudd,  assistant  to  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  president  of  the  Sl  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  photographed  on  a  liner  in 
Vancouver  last  week,  just  prior  to  his 
sailing  for  Hong  Kong.  He  will  meet 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  is  on  a  world  tour, 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  two  will  return 
to  this  country  late  in  April. 

EoTfOR  GETS  20  DAYS 

But  Georgia  Judge,  In  Contempt  Case, 
Lets  Him  Serve  Them  Out  of  Jail 

W.  C.  Woodall,  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Nnvs-Kecord,  semi- weekly, 
recently  found  himself  in  contempt  of 
court  for  publishing  a  statement  written 
by  M.  H.  Norris,  a  local  attorney,  who 
had  been  disbarred  after  practicing  46 
years. 

The  statement  was  published  as  a 
signed  article,  after  the  paper  had  re¬ 
ported  the  disbarment  proceedings,  “in 
a  spirit  of  fairness”,  Mr.  Woodall 
told  Editor  &  Publishp:r.  It  contained 
statements  which  should  have  been 
edited  attacking  the  presiding  judge, 
accusing  him  and  the  court  officials  of 
“trampling  on  the  Constitution”  and 
threatening  to  call  upon  President 
Roosevelt  for  redress. 

Norris  acted  as  his  own  attorney  in 
the  contempt  proceedings,  announced 
that  he  had  filed  suit  against  the  judge 
for  $75,000,  and  when  the  judge  ob¬ 
served  that  “there  were  several  kinds 
of  insanity  and  that  some  people  had 
all  of  them”,  Norris  demanded  impanell¬ 
ing  of  a  jury  to  pass  upon  his  own 
mental  condition. 

The  judge  summarily  stopped  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  sentenced  him  to  20  days 
in  jail. 

Editor  Woodall  then  explained  the 
circumstances  of  the  publication  and 
apologized  to  the  court  for  the  con¬ 
temptuous  statements,  adding  that  it 
was  his  first  contempt  experience  in  40 
years’  newspaper  work.  The  judge 
sentenced  him  to  20  days  in  jail — but 
added  that  the  “20  days  in  jail  might 
be  spent  out  of  jail,”  and  suspended  the 
sentence. 


FAVORS  CENSORSHIP 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13 — As- 
-serting  that  the  nation’s  newspapers  are 
“80  per  cent  Republican-owned”  and 
that  they  are  building  up  the  Republican 
party  for  the  1936  campaign,  Jack  Wal¬ 
lace  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  urged 
government  censorship  of  all  publica¬ 
tions  insofar  as  NRA  publicity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Wallace  made  his  suggestion 
at  a  meeting  of  code  authorities  here 
when  he  spoke  as  representative  of  the 
Shoe  Rebuilders’  Code  authority,  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 


CONVICTED  DAILY  MAY 
APPEAL,  COURT  SAYS 

State  Supreme  Court  Gives  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.,  Paper  Right  to  Review 
Case — Petition  Fought  by 
Bar  Association 


The  right  of  appeal  by  newspapers 
convicted  of  contempt  was  upheld  in 
Pierre  March  6  by  the  South  Dakota 
supreme  court  when  it  consented  to  r^ 
view  a  circuit  court  judgment  against 
the  Aberdeen  Amcrican-N ews. 

The  high  court  denied  a  petition  (rf 
the  Brown  County  bar  association, 
which  sought  dismissal  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  appeal  on  the  ground  there  is 
no  statutory  authority  in  the  state  for  . 
review  of  contempt  judgments. 

In  unanimous  opinion,  the  supreme 
court  said  the  right  of  appeal  in  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings,  although  denied 
under  common  law,  has  gradually  been 
extended  until  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  decision  permits  the  paper  and 
the  bar  group  to  present  merits  of  the 
case,  which  arose  from  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  of  Circuit  Judge  Howard  Bab¬ 
cock’s  handling  of  a  forgery  sentence. 
Another  circuit  judge,  J.  H.  Bottura, 
fined  the  paper  and  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  $200  each. 

J.  A.  Mathews  and  Howard  .Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  and  editor  respectively 
when  the  controversy  arose  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1932,  also  were  given  30-day  jail 
sentences,  which  were  suspended  upcm 
condition  they  refrain  from  further 
comment  on  the  case  involved. 

H.  O.  Hepperle,  one  of  the  paper’s 
attorneys,  told  the  court  this  amounted 
to  censorship. 

Since  the  action  started,  Mr.  Mathews 
died  and  Mr.  Anderson  became  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  has 
been  recognized  in  South  Dakota  for 
40  years  but  the  bar  association  sought 
reversal  of  this  policy,  contending  the  1 
practice  of  permitting  contempt  appeals 
is  “judicial  legislation”  unsupported  by 
statutes. 

One  of  the  legal  points  involved  was 
whether  the  present  case  constituted 
criminal  or  civil  contempt.  The  court 
held  it  is  criminal  contempt  and  as  such 
reviewable. 

The  newspaper  already  has  filed  briefs 
on  the  merits  of  appeal  and  the  case 
will  go  on  the  calendar  for  argument 
after  the  bar  group  presents  its  briefs. 


INNER  CIRCLE  DINNER 

The  annual  “stunt”  dinner  of  the  In¬ 
ner  Circle,  organization  of  past  and 
present  political  reporters,  was  held  in 
New  York,  March  10.  The  dinner  was 
attended  by  1,000  guests  prominent  in 
the  political  life  of  the  city,  the  state 
and  the  nation,  headed  by  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  May'or  F.  H.  La- 
Guardia,  Postmaster  General  James  A 
Farley,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Stephen  Early 
and  M.  H.  McIntyre,  secretaries  to  the 
President:  John  F.  Curry  and  W. 
Kingsland  Macy.  John  C.  O’Brien  is 
president  of  the  organization.  President 
Roosevelt,  who  attended  the  dinner  each 
year  as  Governor  and  last  year  as 
President-elect,  sent  a  telegram  express-  { 
ing  his  regret  at  not  being  present. 


N.  A.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  SET 

.Alvin  R.  Magee,  of  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  l  imes,  president  of  _  the 
Newspai^r  Advertising  Executives’ 
.Association,  has  announced  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  New  York  during  the  week  of  June 
17.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 


C.  F.  KELLY  RE-ELECTED 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  recently,  the  following  officers 
were  re-elected:  C.  F.  Kelly,  president; 
Charles  E.  Sevigny,  clerk  and  treas¬ 
urer;  C  F.  Kelly,  Hannah  C.  Kelly 
and  Frank  W.  Miller,  directors. 
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The  newspaper  preference 

of  NEW  YORK  CITY  FAMILIES 

as  told  by  HOUSEWIVES  to  R.  I-  POLK  k  CO. 


In  a  survey  of  unprecedented  scope  in  New  York, 
R.  L.  Polk  ^  Company  assembled  an  impartial, 
accurate  picture  of  the  homes  in  the  world's  richest 
market  and  the  newspapers  that  tap  their  tremen¬ 
dous  resources. 


Some  of  the  facts: 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  sale  of  The  New  York  Times, 

^  ^  whether  weekdays  or  Sundays,  is  “home-effective”* — goes 
into  the  home  and  influences  buying  there — than  that  of 
any  other  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  with  a  general 
circulation  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

In  Class  A  homes,  the  upper  group  in  living  standards,  The 
^  New  York  Times  is  by  far  first  in  volume  of  home- 
coverage,  by  far  lowest  in  cost  of  coverage  both 
weekdays  and  Sundays. 

/ In  Class  A  and  Class  B  homes,  the  upper  and  middle  living- 
^  ^  standard  groups  combined,  The  Times  weekdays  and 
Sundays  is  New  York’s  lowest  cost  advertising  medium  for 
“home-effective”*  circulation. 

( H)  number  of  “home-effective”*  copies  of  morning  news- 

^  ^  papers  is  double  that  of  evening  newspapers. 

Conclusion: 

All  emphasize  one  paramount  fact:  The  New  York  Times 
should  be  the  foundation  stone  of  every  worthy  adver¬ 
tising  effort  in  the  New  York  market. 

*“Home-effective”  circulation:  newspapers  which  the  woman 
head  of  the  family  declares  are  read  regularly  in  the  home. 
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DR.  ALLEN  S.  WILL  DIES;  JOURNALISM 
TEACHER  AND  NEWSPAPER  VETERAN 

Succumbs  to  Pneumonia  in  65th  Year — Began  News  Career  in 
Baltimore — Taught  at  Columbia  University  and  Headed 
Rutgers  Journalism  School 

Dr.  .\LLEX  SINCLAIR  WILL,  editor  of  the  Xezv  Bruiiszcick  Sunday 
organizer  and  director  of  the  de-  Times,  who  had  been  associated  with 
partment  of  journalism  at  Rutgers  Uni-  Dr.  Will  in  the  instruction  of  journal- 
versity  and  pro-  ism  said:  “Dr.  Will,  through  a  re- 
lessor  in  the  markable  blending  of  scholarly  and 
school  of  journal-  practical  personal  traits,  epitomized  that 
ism  at  Columbia  which  was  his  ideal.  His  death  leaves 
University,  died  an  irreparable  loss  to  New  Jersey 
March  10  of  journalism,  but  his  spirit  will  continue 
cerebral  embolism  through  the  success  of  his  students.’’ 
and  pneumonia  at  Dr.  Will  was  born  July  28.  1868,  at 
the  Wickersham  .\ntioch,  Va.,  the  son  of  William  R. 
Hospital  in  New  and  Florence  Sinclair  Will.  He  was 
V'ork  City.  Dr.  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  .■\nnapo- 
Will,  who  was  lis,  Md.  .After  graduation  he  became 
65  years  old,  col-  principal  of  a  public  school  in  V'^irginia 
lapsed  March  3  and  later  taught  in  a  private  classical 
at  his  home,  309  school  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Au,en  S.  Wlll  West  86th  street.  He  started  Newspaper  work  as  a  re- 
Dr.  Will  was  porter  on  the  Baltimore  Morning  Her- 
scholarly  and  distinguished.  Tall,  with  aid  in  1888.  The  following  year  he 
gray  hair,  twinkling  eyes,  genial  smile  went  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  where  he 
and  immaculate  appearance.  He  belied  later  became  assistant  city  editor.  In 
the  popular  picture  of  a  newspaper  man.  1895  he  became  telegraph  editor  and 
.Always  a  vigorous  defender  of  mod-  was  made  city  editor  in  1905.  In  1912 
ern  journalism.  Dr.  Will  never  failed  he  left  the  Sun  and  ^came  associate 
to  point  out  perversions  of  public  taste  editor  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Bal- 
and  speech  as  a  warning  and  guide  to  timore  Two  years  later  he  took 

newspaper  editors.  On  the  one  hand  the  position  of  news  editor  of  the 
he  lauded  the  New  York  dailies  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  From  1917 
best  e.xamples  of  the  world’s  journal-  to  1924  he  was  assistant  editor  and 
ism.  being  “complete,  accurate  and  skill-  special  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
fully  expressed,  the  products  of  trained  From  1924  until  the  time  of  his  death 


observation  and  orderly  thinking 


he  had  been  reviewing  books  for  that 


On  the  other  hand,  he  attacked  the  pa^r. 
talking  pictures  and  radio  as  “graded  He  began  teaching  journalism  when 
down  to  suit  the  hearers  of  ‘moronic  he  was  named  associate  in  the  School 
comprehension’  who  after  a  hard  day’s  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University 
work  must  be  beguiled  by  ‘mammy’  1920.  In  1924  he  was  made  Asso- 
songs  and  sentimental  slop  written  in  <‘iate  Professor  in  Journalism  and  Pro- 


the  basest  doggerel.’.’ 


fes.sor  in  1925.  Here  he  conducted 


.As  a  strict  grammarian  he  deplored  courses  in  news  writing  and  book  re- 
widespread  imitation  of  New  York  viewing.  In  addition^  to  his  teachings 
slang.  Crudities  of  speech  annoyed  him  Cmumbia  he  organized  the  Journal- 
and  he  zealously  guarded  standards  of  Department  at  Rutgers  University 
correct  English  on  many  copy  desks,  where  ne  was  made  a  Professor  of 
“It  is  the  copy  reader,’’  he  said  in  an  Journalism  in  1923  and  Director  of  the 
interview  two  years  ago,  “who  is  safe-  U^artment  in  1926. 


Church  of  which  Dr.  Will  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  buried  Monday  in  the 
plot  besides  Mrs.  Will  in  Louden  Park 
Cemetery  at  Baltimore.  His  brother 
conduct^  the  services  at  Baltimore. 

-A  memorial  service  fo*-  Dr.  Will  was 
held  at  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  Rutgers 
University,  March  14  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  university  and  the  New 
Jersey  Press  .Association.  Dr.  Frazer 
Metzger,  dean  of  men,  was  in  charge. 

700  TICKET  REQUESTS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Albany,  X,  Y.,  March  15 — More  than 
TOO  requests  for  tickets  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislative  Correspondent’s  As- 
sticiation's  annual  banquet  to  be  held 
March  22.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel  ballroom  is  381.  Final 
rehearsals  are  being  held  this  week  for 
the  event.  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
wife  of  Gov.  Lehman,  was  informed  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  wires  would  be  run  direct 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  where  loud 
speakers  are  to  be  erected  in  the  dining 
room  for  reception  of  the  banquet  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mrs.  Lehman  has  invited  the  wives 
of  the  correspondents  to  be  her  guests 
the  night  of  the  banquet.  Women  are 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  affair. 

HORNER  REJOINS  NRA 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13 — 
Charles  F.  Horner  of  Kansas  City,  who 
directed  the  publicity  campaign  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  Blue  Eagle  during  the  early 
days  of  the  President’s  Reemployment 
.Agreement,  has  returned  to  the  Capital 
to  take  over  the  task  of  publicizing  the 
Code  Eagle,  the  emblem  to  be  flown  by 
codified  industry.  Frank  R.  Wilson  who 
has  been  directing  the  Blue  Eagle  pub¬ 
licity  work  has  been  relieved  of  his 
duties  and  is  being  succeeded  by  Hor¬ 
ner.  Wilson  resigned  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  la.st  December,  but  has  re¬ 
mained  on  the  job  at  the  request  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson. 


guarding  the  soundness,  purity,  clean¬ 
liness  and  power  of  written  expression 


from  the  degeneration  which  threatens  hy  St.  John  s  College,  Doctor  of 


it  on  all  sides.’’ 


In  his  critical  work  in  the  book  sec-  D^tnr  of  Laws  by  Loyola  College. 


tion  of  the  Xew  York  Times  and  as  an 
instructor  of  journalism  he  was  sym- 


ful  and  kindly  to  the  novitiate  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

When  Dr.  Will  was  invited  to  head 


wything  in 
JIwIbwr  Anmnd 


THE 

Maminc 


Evanint 


SUN 

Sundajr 


PASSES  BAR  EXAMS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13— 
Oliver  B.  Lerch,  a  staff  correspondent 
in  the  Washington  b>'"'''ii  of  the  lYntl 
Street  Journal,  successfully  passed  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar  examinations, 
He  will  be  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  courts  in  the  early  future.  Lord 
has  specialized  in  railroad  and  utility 
news  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  j 
intends  to  continue  his  newspaper  work  ; 
for  the  present  but  plans  eventually  to  ' 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
Federal  departments  in  the  capital. 

KARL  KAHN  WITH  INS 

Karl  M.  Kahn,  former  Chicago 
American  reporter,  has  joined  Inter- 
national  News  Service,  writing  a  daily  ; 
Washington  column,  “Behind  the  Rec-  ' 
ord,”  giving  “the  news  behind  the  ^ 
news”  at  Washington.  Kahn  has  • 
covered  many  important  news  stories 
for  the  American,  including  during  the 
past  year  the  death  of  Mayor  Cermak, 
the  dyeing  and  cleaning  racket  expose, 
and  the  first  trial  of  Dr.  Alice  Wyn^ 
koop. 

HUNTRESS,  JR„  TO  MARRY 

.Announcement  of  the  engagement  and 
approaching  marriage  of  Frank  G. 
Huntress,  Jr.,  son  of  Publisher  Frank 
G.  Huntress  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  and  Mrs. 
Huntress,  to  Miss  Corinne  Peterson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E 
Peterson  of  New  Orleans,  has  just  been 
made.  Mr,  Huntress  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  department 
of  his  father’s  dailies  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Tulane  University, 

KATZ  ON  WEST  COAST 

George  R.  Katz,  of  E.  Katz  Speal 
Agency,  and  Mrs.  Katz  are  on  a  com¬ 
bined  pleasure  and  business  tour  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  northwest.  They 
sailed  from  New  York  March  2  on  the 
Grace  Liner  Santa  Elena. 


The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Laws  were  conferred  upon 


Literature  by  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College 


In  1891  Dr.  Will  married  Miss  Allie 
Stuart  Walter  of  Linden.  Va..  who 


pathetic  towards  all  aspirations  and  1908.  Surviving  Dr.  Will  are 

well-intentioned  efforts.  He  was  help-  daughters,  Mrs.  Harry  Willis, 

ful  and  kindlv  to  the  novitiate  in  jour-  N ew  A  ork  City,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Will 


Harris  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. ;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kaessmann  and  Mrs. 


the  department  of  journalism  at  Rutgers  John  Norris  of  Baltimore;  and  a 
he  saw  that  its  success  depended  upon  brother.  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Will  who  is 
close  cooperation  between  the  school  rector  of  St.  John’s  Protestant  Epis- 
and  press  associations.  copal  Church  of  Hampton.  Va. 

He  wanted  to  place  his  students  The  funeral  was  held  Sunday  after- 


and  press  associations.  copal  Church  of  Hampton.  Va. 

He  wanted  to  place  his  students  The  funeral  was  held  Sunday  after¬ 
in  positions,  not  merely  to  graduate  noon  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  on  the  Col- 
them.  Towards  that  end  he  effected  a  umbia  University'  Campus.  Rev.  Dr. 
working  agreement  with  the  New  Jer-  Raymond  C.  Knox,  chaplain  of  the  uni- 
sey  Press  Association.  Dr.  Will  be-  versity  conducted  the  services,  which 
came  known  as  the  only  man  in  the  were  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
business  with  a  waiting  list  for  young  — — 

reporters.  The  success  of  the  plan  was 

such  that  he  wrote  a  book,  “Education  ^ 

for  Newspaper  Life,”  describing  its  m%  9ft  9ft 

results  and  advocating  its  more  wide-  R 

spread  application.  ,  .  i  i  -i 

•Another  lasting  contribution  which  wa$  the  average  net  paid  daily 

will  remain  as  his  monument  is  the  circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 

Life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  While  /r*  j  r  •  -  \ 

working  on  the  Baltimore  Sun  he  be-  tMoming  and  evening  issues) 

came  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Gibbons.  fn.  4l,»  month  of 

Their  friendship  lasted  until  the  Car- 

dinal’s  death  when  Dr.  Will  determined  FEBRUARY.  1934 
to  write  his  biography.  The  result  was  * 

a  large  two  volume  work  containing  tl.  j 

not  only  the  life  and  character  of  a  , 

great  religionist  but  a  philosophy  of  Or  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 

life  as  well  In  1925  the  work  was  Sunday  for  the  month  of  Feb- 

translated  into  the  French. 

His  other  books  were:  “The  World  ruary  1934,  was  I87f525a 

Crisis  in  China,”  1900,  and  “Our  City,  *•««.*#**.,  _ 

State  and  Nation,”  1912.  He  was  also  , 

a  contributor  to  the  “Dictionary  of  oiriLt 

American  Biography”  and  wrote  several  lll£] 

monographs  on  civics.  American  his-  Mamlng  Evening  Sunday 

tory,  biography  and  journalisnL  # 

Professor  Kenneth  Quad  Jennings, 


Fardon  It,  Please 

In  compiling  1933  linage  figures 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  our  book¬ 
keeper  pulled  a  boner.  In  converting 
inches  to  lines,  he  multiplied  by 
nine  instead  of  14.  Result,  an  error 
of  35%,  the  wrong  way. 

During  1933,  we  ran: 

Total  National  Local  Classified  Legal 

2,148,468  472,948  1,469,384  202,188  76,440  j 

With  a  circulation  of  5,351,  The 
Daily  Sentinel  practically  saturates  its 
home  city  and  adjacent  territory.  | 

THE  DAILY  SENTINEL 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates,  National  Representatives 
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Still  going  m. 


SUNDAY  NEWS  GROWTH  BY  YEARS 
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1934 


1.  Sunday  News  started  May  1, 1921 

2.  Comics  added  February  25, 1923 

3.  Rotogravure  added  October  10,  1926 

4.  8  additional  pages  of  comics  added  October  1, 1933 


SUNDAY  NEWS  GROWTH  BY  MONTHS 


8  additional  pages  of  comics 
added  October  1, 1933 


FOR  EACH  SUNDAY  in  FEBRUARY 

THE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 


SUNDAYS  NEWS 

NEW  YORK’S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


EXCEEDED 


THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST 
CIRCULATION  EVER  ATTAINED 
BY  ANY  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA 
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^^For  1900  Years  It  Seemed  the  Sermon 
ISow  Its  Realization  Is  Not  Only  PoLli 


Nothing  More  Basicall>  Important  Has  Gome  Out  of 
The  New  Deal  than  this  Series  of  21  Daily  Articles  -  -  - 


STATESMANSHIP 

and 

RELIGION 

by 

Henry  A.  Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  current  newspaper  publication  of  “The  Life  of  Our  Lord”  by  (Charles 
Dickens  is  daily  demonstrating  the  interest,  unprecedented  in  our  time,  in 
the  teachings  of  ( Christ .  by  the  response  of  millions  of  ea^er  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  Now.  almost  as  a  modern  sequel,  comes  this  series  of  articles  showing 
the  practical  possibilities,  as  well  as  the  urgent  need  of  putting  those  teach¬ 
ings  into  practice  It  is  a  series  mentally,  emotionally,  spiritually  stirring. 

FIRST-RUN  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
PRIOR  TO  BOOK  PUBLICATION  IN  MAY 

RELEASE  BEGINNING  SUNDAY  OR  MONDAY,  ‘ 

MARCH  25  OR  26. 

Wire  Now)’ 


UNITED  EEATlp 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET  -  -  -  MONTE 


i, 
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the  Mount  Was  Economic  Nonsense; 
oi^le;  lEs  the  Only  Way  Out  of  Chaos^^ 


) 


"Meither  socialism  nor  communism  meets 
the  realities  of  human  nature  as  /  sense 
them.  They  deal  in  the  dry  bones  of  ‘the 
economic  man’.  Most  of  the  children 

of  our  leading  families  hare  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  pseudo-economics,  psuedo- 
science,  pseudo-religion.  If  'ithout  st>cial 
discipline,  we  .shall  drift  on  a  sea  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  materialism  toward  not  only  na¬ 
tional  disaster  but  world  catastrophe.” 


HENRY  A.  WALLACE 


“TT  is  the  job  of  government  to  work  out  the  social 
J-  message  of  the  old  prophets  and  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,”  says  Mr.  Wallace.  He  reviews  the 
activities  of  the  prophets  in  the  light  of  our  current 
economic  problems,  likening  our  modern  Sons  of  the 
Wild  Jackass  to  the  Hebrew  leaders  who  fought 
against  the  Canaanite  monetary  civilization,  based 
upon  land  ownership,  mortgages  and  interest. 

1  TTE  traces  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  reformers 
-LI  upon  our  modern  industrial  system  .  .  .  how 
they  unleashed  forces  responsible  for  our  material 
grandeur  and  our  present  collapse. 

•iH  Terms  to 


TTE  sees  The  New  Deal  as  an  effort  to  create  new 
social  machinery.  The  machine  is  being  con¬ 
structed  and  it’s  running,  but  the  1934  model  is 
just  as  imperfect  as  the  automobile  models  of  1900. 
More  important  than  machinery  is  the  necessity  for 
a  change  in  the  hearts  of  men  ...  a  religious  change 
such  as  has  regenerated  millions  time  and  again  in 
liistory.  ‘‘The  New  Deal,”  he  says,  ‘‘will  soon  be 
discarded  unless  the  hearts  of  people  are  willing  to 
operate  the  machinery  for  the  general  good.” 


LIRE  SYNDICATE 

B^JAILY,  General  Manager  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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DR.  HERTY  DEFENDS  SOUTHERN  PULP 
SAYING  PAPER  PRICES  WILL  DROP 

Expert  Testifies  at  Washington  Hearing  at  Which  Producers  Ask 
Licensing  System  to  Defeat  Plant  Expansion — Would 
Need  NRA  Consmt  on  New  Machinery 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  13 
— The  prospect  ol  newsprint  at  a 
reduction  of  about  $15  a  ton,  and  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  many  millions 
of  acres  of  available  domestic  timber, 
dictate  the  wisdom  of  rejecting  a  peti¬ 
tion  by  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  that 
production  capacity  be  restricted  to  its 
present  output,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
scientist,  told  NKA  officials  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  industry's  petition. 

Representatives  of  the  code  authority 
based  their  request  upon  the  tact  that 
many  paper  mills  now  stand  idle  and 
that  the  introduction  of  new  equipment 
or  plants  would  further  cripple  the 
trade,  placing  the  domestic  producers  at 
the  mercy  of  cheap  imports.  system 
of  licensing  was  proposed  as  a  safe¬ 
guard. 

Under  the  plan  suggested  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  code,  no  pro¬ 
ducer  now  in  the  business  or  a  prospect¬ 
ive  pulp  grinder  would  be  permitted  to 
install  new  equipment,  excepting  for 
necessary  replacements,  without  the 
consent  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  instances  where  it  is  desired  to 
place  new  or  additional  machinery,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  be  made  to  the  code  authority  o» 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  prompting 
the  desire  for  permit.  An  inquiry  would 
then  fje  instituted  after  which  a  report 
and  recommendations  would  lie  sent  to 
the  .Administrator  who,  when  requested, 
would  allow  the  industry  to  be  heard 
publicly. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  F. 
J.  Sensenbrenner,  member  of  the  code 
authority,  explained,  is  to  insure  that 
there  shall  be  no  installations  which 
are  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Recovery  Act.  He  pointed 
out  no  permit  is  required  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  an  existing  plant,  provided  it 
would  not  substantially  increase  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  With  75  or  more 
paper  mills  now  idle,  not  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  plants 
in  the  United  States  has  been  used  for 
the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner 
said,  adding :  “.Anyone  who  is  going 
to  increase  the  burdens  now  carried  by 
this  industry  should  be  required  to  show- 
sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  this  industry  to  continue 
its  contribution  to  national  recoverv  if 
present  capacity  is  to  be  increased. 
Each  new  machine  installed  will  further 
dislocate  the  paper  trade.” 

Anticipating  an  objection  that  the 
principle  of  capacity  restriction  is  un- 
.American,  the  speaker  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  crop  production  control  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  a  precedent  for  what 
the  paper  trade  proposes. 

Stuart  B.  Copeland,  who  followed 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  predicted  any  addi¬ 
tional  domestic  production  will  come  out 
of  the  present  home  industry  because 
the  import  will  enjoy  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  after  the  increased  production 
costs  incident  to  NRA  become  felt. 

Dr.  Herty,  who  has  conducted  labo¬ 
ratory  and  field  research  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South  for  several  years, 
pleaded  that  NRA  not  be  used  as  a 
means  to  prevent  the  birth  of  a  new 
industry — ^paper  and  pulp  production 
from  southern  pine. 

His  research,  he  reported,  has  shown 
the  pine  trees  of  the  southland,  long 
considered  to  be  unusable  for  pulp 
manufacture,  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  source  of  the  product. 
They  are  rapid  growing,  light  in  color, 
almost  free  from  pitch,  have  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  resin,  pulp  readily  and 
felt  perfectly,  he  declared. 

Elarly  last  November,  newsprint  made 


from  southern  pine,  was  subjected  to  an 
operating  test  and  ran  for  eight  and 
one-half  hours  on  a  speedy,  commercial 
press  without  a  paper  break,  and  on 
.\ov.  20,  nine  Grorgia  dailies  printed 
on  the  same  kind  of  newsprint. 

.Actual  producing  costs  are  $15.17 
less  per  ton,  delivered  at  New  York 
City,  than  the  present  market  for  news¬ 
print,  while  pulp  can  be  produced  about 
45  per  cent  cheaper. 

VVith  southern  pines  10  or  12  years 
old,  usable  for  pulp  manufacture,  as 
against  a  necessary  50  to  60  years  of 
aging  for  the  trees  used  in  the  north. 
Dr.  Herty  declared  a  plant  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  5-mile  circle  could  oper¬ 
ate  in  perpetuity,  using  only  the  wood 
in  its  immediate  surroundings,  drawing 
no  logs  more  than  five  miles. 

Concerning  the  question  whether  there 
is  sufficient  wood  to  make  the  industry 
practical.  Dr.  Herty  pointed  out  there 
are  100,000,000  acres  of  unused  timber- 
land  in  the  south,  25,000,000  acres  of 
abandoned  farm  land  which  is  usable, 
and  16,000,000  acres  of  cotton  land 
thrown  out  of  production.  Computing 
one  cord  of  wood  an  acre  annually, 
which  is  much  lower  than  official  gov¬ 
ernment  figures,  he  reckoned  the  total 
supply  at  141,000,000  cords.  As  against 
this,  the  United  States  needs  18,000,000 
cords  a  year. 

“And  we  import  pulpwood!”  the 
scientist  exclaimed. 

The  limitation  asked  by  the  industry 
would  discourage  investment  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  new  field  and  prevent  its  bene¬ 
fits  from  accruing  to  industry,  labor 
and  consumers,  he  counselled. 


REPUBLICAN  EDITORS  ELECT 

Harry  W.  Thompson  Heads  Indiana 
Group — “New  Deal”  Attacked 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

I.VDiANAPOLis,  Ind.,  March  12 — Harry 
\V.  Thompson  of  the  Versailles  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  elected  president  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Republican  Editorial  Association 
here  this  week-end  at  the  close  of  a  con¬ 
vention  that  considered  freedom  of  the 
press,  criticism  of  the  “new  deal”  and 
general  newspaper  problems. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher. 
Chicago  Tribune,  told  the  editors  that 
“the  press  must  be  strong  to  make  in¬ 
dustry  respect  public  opinion  .  .  .  it 

must  be  free  in  order  to  force  politics 
to  subordinate  its  greed  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  necessities  of  the  people.” 

“In  all  crumbling  of  republics  we  find 
one  common  factor — the  newspapers 
were  eliminated,"  said  Col.  McCormick. 

.Among  other  speakers  was  Senator 
.Arthur  R.  Robinson  of  Indiana  and 
Rep.  James  M.  Beck  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  elevation  of  Harry  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  to  the  presidency,  Raymond  Sellers 
of  the  Franklin  Republican  became  first 
vice-president,  and  Paul  L.  Maddock, 
Bloomfield  A'fCt’j,  second  vice-president. 
George  W.  Stout,  Lafayette  Journal  and 
Courier,  was  elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Sellers,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Neil  Mc- 
Callum  of  Batesville,  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  were  elected  to  represent  the  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  board  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association. 

Paul  M.  Bausman  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  a  former  president,  won  the 
elephant  trophy  for  writing  the  best 
political  editorial  during  the  year.  The 
Michigan  City  News  won  the  cup  for 
the  best  front  page  in  the  daily  class, 
and  the  Waterloo  Press  won  in  the 
weekly  class.  The  Solent  Republican 
Leader  won  first  prize  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Resolutions  adopted  struck  at  the  “new 
deal” ;  termed  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  accompanying  the  proipulgation 
of  the  newspaj^r  code  as  offensive ; 
opposed  the  child  labor  law  and  the 


cancellation  of  the  air  mail  contracts, 
and  struck  hard  at  many  aspects  eff  the 
present  Democratic  state  administra¬ 
tion. 


U.  S.  POST  FOR  “DING” 


Noted  CartoonUt  Named  Chief  of 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey 

jay  N.  Darling  of  Dcs  Moines  (.la  ) 
Register  and  noted  cartoonist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Biologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  "Ding”  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  wild  life  conservation. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Migratory- 
Bird  Conservation  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  the  Iowa 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  Iowa 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Des 
•Moines  Park  Board.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Wild  Life  Preservation, 
he  drew  the  cartoon  which  adorns  its 
report  recommending  acquisition  of  5,- 
(KXJ.IXIO  acres  of  submarginal  land  for 
wild  life  conservation. 

.Although  his  official  duties  will  re¬ 
quire  much  of  his  time,  “Ding”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  cartoons  as  his  time  per- 
ir'ts. 


F.  H.  KURY  JOINS  NEA 


Washington  Writer  Becomes  Assistant 
Business  Manager 

.  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13— 
Fred  H.  Kury,  who  has  been  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  for  the  last  eight  months  has 
been  appointed  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  NEA  Service  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Kury  succeeded  Leo  Sack,  who 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Costa  Rica 
last  summer  after  serving  about  15 
years  as  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
7  elegrani  and  other  papers. 

Fred  W.  Perkins  will  succeed  Mr. 
Kury.  He  has  been  writing  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
about  two  years  entitled  “9  to  4.30”  and 
devoted  to  news  of  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments. 

Kury  has  been  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  about  14  years. 


BICKEL,  COOPER  IN  MOSCOW 

Tas*  Agency  Gives  Dinner  to  U.  S. 

Press  Assn.  Executives 

Soviet-American  amity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  built  up  through  the  press, 
Jacob  G.  Doletzsky,  head  of  Tass, 
Soviet  official  agency,  said  at  a  dinner 
given  for  leading  American  news  agency 
executive  in  Moscow  March  14. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  were 
guests  of  honor.  Doletzsky,  in  a  toast 
to  .Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt, 
Bickel  and  Cooper,  praised  the  power 
of  the  press  for  good  will. 

Mr.  Bickel  recalled  his  first  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  11  years  ago,  when 
Tass  was  in  the  early  stages  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  He  congratulated  Doletz- 
sky  on  the  growth  of  the  organization. 

.Mr.  Cooper  expressed  confidence  that 
through  the  participation  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  distribution  of  Soviet 
news,  better  understanding  would  result. 


DIVIDE  BY  14 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 
during  1933  published  a  total  of  187,2M 
agate  lines  of  classified  advertising,  and 
not  2,621,696  lines,  as  reported  in  Eoi-niR 
&  Publisher  of  March  3.  That  extra¬ 
ordinary  figure  was  the  result  of  multi¬ 
plying  the  above  total  (reported  erron¬ 
eously  as  inches  by  the  newspaper)  by 
14  to  produce  an  agate  line  figure. 


CORRECTION 

Revised  linage  figures  furnished  by 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Titnes-News  ior 
the  year  1933  are  as  follows:  Total, 
2.100,000  lines;  National  display,  284,974 
lines;  Retail  display,  1,716,026  lines; 
Classified,  40,000  lines;  Legal,  59,000 
lines. 


Editorial  Interest 
Coming  Back  Fast 

Newspaper  Readers  are 
Demanding  Intelligent 
Interpretation  of  News 
in  Business,  Politics  ondl 
Religion.  I 

Several  years  ago  I  began  printing  ini 
my  own  paper  a  column  comment  on  the! 
Improved  Uniform  International  Sun-| 
day  School  lessons,  used  in  a  majorityl 
of  Sunday  schools.  Other  editors  nuticedi 
the  articles  and! 
asked  for  themi 
until  they  are 
now  printed  in  > 
daily  news¬ 
papers  every 
week  in  twelve 
states. 

I  am  giving 
my  papers  an 
interpretation 
of  these  lessons 
in  a  weekly  ar¬ 
ticle  of  about 
1200  words. 

The  reaction 
has  been  fine.  The  articles  are  written 
in  newspaper  style  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  layman.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
theology.  It  is  a  plain,  everyday  exposi¬ 
tion  from  the  man  in  the  pew. 

*  *  * 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  reach  me  about  these  i 
articles  and  they  are  used  in  many  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  by  teachers  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  their  weekly  lessons.  Often  the  , 
articles  are  carried  into  the  class  rooms 
and  quoted.  I  have  been  sending  them 
out  for  six  years. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  Bolles,  Editor  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  writes: 

“Just  a  few  words  about  the  Sunday 
school  lesson  comment  you  are  furnish¬ 
ing  us.  It’s  the  cheapest  feature  we  have 
in  the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  and  has 
won  us  more  friends  than  anything  we 
print  weekly.  For  the  first  titne  a  great 
number  of  (jazette  readers  are  interested 
in  what  the  Bible  says.  You  have  a 
most  happy  way  of  making  the  stories 
of  Scripture  as  gripping  as  a  novel.  You 
ought  to  sell  every  paper  in  the  Inland 
this  service.” 

*  *  * 

From  the  Kansas  City  Journal— now 
I  the  Journal-Post; 

“The  weekly  Sunday  school  lesson 
I  which  appears  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Journal  every  Friday  morning,  received 
[  the  approval  yesterday  of  the  Kansas 
City  Ministerial  Alliance  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

“  ‘The  Journal  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  good  work  in  publishing  the 
weekly  Sunday  school  lesson,^  James  B. 
Swinney,  president  of  the  alliance,  said^ 
last  night.  ‘William  Southern,  jr.,  its^ 
author,  is  an  authority  on  Bible  topics 
and  printing  the  lesson  on  the  frontj 
page  will  assure  its  reaching  a  largetl 
number  of  readers.’  | 

“.A  resolution  congratulating  The 
Journal  was  adopted  by  representativeS| 
of  200  Kansas  City  churches  at  the 
meeting.” 

*  •  •  I 

I  receive  letters  from  many  stati  ,»s 
each  week.  One  anonymous  letter  ri  -* 
ceived  last  week  says:  “Your  Sunday] 
school  lesson  reminds  me  of  a  paten,  v 
medicine  advertisement.”  If  all 
ments  were  favorable  I  would  conclude 
I  was  not  really  hitting  a  mark  at  all.  ^ 

The  papers  using  this  series  uniformly 
report  a  fine  reaction.  They  might  prove 
a  profitable  feature  for  you. 

WRITE  ME  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  TERMS 

Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  i 
The  Independence  Examiner,^ 
Independence,  Missouri. 


•  THREE  MAIN  SPLIT  MAGAZINES  carry 
complete  fonts  of  72  characters  each  up  to 
full -width  30  point  which  are  available 
from  the  main  keyboard. 

•  ANY  SPLIT  MAGAZINE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
REMOVED  AND  REPLACED  by  a  new, 
quick  and  simple  method.  The  magazines 
are  instantly  brought  forward  to  a  conve¬ 
nient  position  for  easy  handling. 

•  Changes  from  one  magazine  to  another 
are  made  with  the  convenient,  light-action 
Intertype  chain  shift. 
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NOW:  Your  composing  room  can  set  head- 
letter  and  display  as  fast  as  the  body  text 
of  your  newspaper  is  now  set. 
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typie  faces,  or  smaller,  can  be  set  from  the 
keyboard  on 
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ON  THE  FIRING  UNE  IN  PARIS  RIOTS 


U.  S.  Reporters  Were  in  the  Thick  of  Fighting,  Braving  Bullets,  Sabers,  Clubs  and  Stones — Hotel 
Maid  Killed  Standing  Near  Two  Press  Service  Men — General  Strike  Halted  Publication 

By  WILFRED  BARBER 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
ARiS — Every  American  newsi»per- 
inan  in  Paris  was  on  the  tiring  line  at 
one  time  or  another — or  most  of  the 
time — when  Paris  mobs  put  on  their 
Bloody  Tuesday  in  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde,  Apaches’  Night  along  the  Grands 
Boulevards  and  Reds’  Battle  in  the  Fog 
around  the  Place  de  la  Republique  be¬ 
tween  Feb.  6  and  9. 

American  newspapermen  got  them¬ 
selves  shot  at  by  the  Gardes  Mobiles 
with  pistols  and  submachine-guns, 
charged  at  by  the  gaudy  horsemen  of 
the  Garde  Republicaine  swinging  sabers, 
and  swung  on  by  the  Gardes  Mobiles 
with  blackjacks  and,  occasionally,  by 
Parisian  policemen  with  little  white 
clubs. 

They  all  came  through  whole  except 
for  a  few  of  the  w.  k.  "contusions  and 
abrasions,”  but  almost  all  of  them  found 
themselves  in  tight  jams  between  cross¬ 
fires  or  charges  by  the  soldiery  and 
counter  charges  by  the  mob. 

By  unanimous  consent  they  agreed, 
once  the  shooting  was  over  and  Paris 
had  settled  down,  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  stand  steady  when  the 
crowd  ran  and  then  to  advance  toward 
the  police,  to  retire  in  good  order  when 
the  soldiery  shot  and  to  vamoose  pronto 
when  the  horsemen  came  along,  as 
horses  can't  read  press  cards — and 
horsemen  can’t  either. 

And  out  of  three  days  of  shooting 
and  charging  here  and  there  they  had 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  being  imi¬ 
tated  by  their  French  confrcs,  who 
were  also  in  the  thick  of  things.  Their 
satisfaction  canve  Apaches’  Night  when 
a  French  newspaperman,  vainly  waving 
his  press  card,  was  clubbed  by  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  a  police  captain  said: 

‘‘Stick  it  in  your  hat!  Do  like  the 
Americans!  You  can  see  it  there.” 

“Stick  it  in  your  hat”  meant  slip  the 
press  card — coupe-file,  or  cut-lines,  as 
the  French  call  it — into  the  hatband  in 
front  of  the  hat,  in  the  good  old  New 
York  manner.  Every  policeman  who 
saw  an  American  newspaperman  so 
armed  against  the  fray  said,  “There’s 
a  good  idea.  Now,  you  can’t  get 
slugged.  Once  in  a  while  these  crazy 
Americans  get  a  good  idea.” 

A  couple  of  newsmen  went  through 
the  riots  armed  only  with  resort  cor¬ 
respondents’  cards  issued  by  their 
papers.  Anything  with  a  picture  on  it 
that  looked  official  went,  for  the  Paris 
police  had  received  orders  to  be  doubly 
careful  not  to  slug  newspapermen, 
though  a  few  French  confreres  got 
beaten. 

Naturally  the  two  American  news¬ 
papers  in  Paris — ^the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Herald — had  the 
liveliest  time  since  Lindbergh  flew  over 
in  ’27  and  since  the  Communists  shot 
up  the  town  a  bit  Sacco- Vanzetti  night. 

Ralph  J.  Frantz,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  and  E.  E.  I^wkins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald,  threw 
every  available  man  into  the  streets  the 
Tuesday  the  Nationalists  marched  on 
the  Cumber  of  Deputies,  half  their 
staffs  into  the  rioting  by  Apaches  and 
Communists  the  next  night,  and  three 
men  apiece  the  night  the  Communists 
fought  a  five-hour  battle  with  the  po¬ 
lice  in  a  fog  so  thick  no  one  could  see 
50  yards.  Bullets  were  zipping  out  of 
windows  and  doorways  at  just  about 
everyone  who  passed  in  the  dreary 
streets  of  the  workers’  quarter. 

Out  for  the  Tribune  Bloody  Tuesday 
were :  Alex  Small,  city  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist;  VV.  Lee  Dickson,  B.  J.  Kos- 
poth,  Bradish  Johnson.  Jr.,  Arthur 
Grindon,  free  lance  pressed  into  service ; 
T.  B.  Crane,  sports  editor,  on  his  night 
off,  and  the  writer. 

Harold  Ettlinger,  speed  demon, 
stayed  in  the  office  to  bang  out  six 
columns  as  telephone  reports  came  in, 
and  R.  B.  Stem  ate  up  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cable. 


Out  for  the  Herald  went  William 
Shirer,  Edgar  Calmer,  Edward  Haffel, 
William  Barnett,  Jack  lams,  while  Jack 
Pickering,  star  rewrite,  put  together 
the  running  story. 

Here  are  some  of  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  newsmen  out  that  night: 

Edmond  Taylor,  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  one  of 
the  very  few  newsmen  who  really  saw 
the  first  firing  on  the  Concorde  bridge. 
He  was  standing  on  the  Tuileries  ter¬ 
race  and  had  a  front  row  view.  With 
him  was  Joe  Ravotto,  sports  writer  of 
the  Tribune,  who  got  slapped  around 
by  Gardes  Mobiles  when  they  cleaned 
out  the  gardens. 

Thomas  Cope  of  the  United  Press 
and  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  standing  on  the 
Crillon  balcony  when  a  French  maid 
was  shot  down  right  behind  them.  A 
machine  gun  bullet  hit  her  between  the 
eyes;  she  died  next  day. 

Richard  G.  Massock  of  the  A.  P.  was 
standing  in  the  Concorde  when  the 
shooting  started,  and  he  popped  into 
the  Crillon  to  telephone.  Then  he  no¬ 
ticed  blood  running  down  his  hand.  “I 
guess  1  got  hit  by  a  hunk  of  metal 
thrown  by  some  one  in  the  mob.” 

Wallace  Carroll  of  the  U.  P.  got 
struck  over  the  shoulder  by  a  Garde 
Mobile,  swinging  a  blackjack. 

Many  a  man  saw  the  Gardes  Mobiles 
black-jacking  rioters  even  after  they 
had  been  sabered  down  by  the  horsemen. 

Leigh  Hoffman  of  the  Paris  Tribune, 
sent  out  at  midnight  to  help  cover  the 
final  shooting,  picked  up  the  most  joy¬ 
ous  item  of  the  night.  In  the  Crillon 
to  telephone,  he  was  assailed  by  an 
•American  society  woman  who  grabbed 
him  and  said:  “You’re  an  American 
newspaperman?  For  God’s  sake  don't 
let  a  word  of  this  get  to  the  States — 
my  friends  will  be  awfully  worried.” 
They  were  still  shooting  people  in  the 
Concorde  and  the  Madeleine,  ambu¬ 
lances  were  dashing  back  and  forth, 
the  crowd  was  getting  madder  and 
madder. 

Crane  of  the  Tribune  was  with  the 
Camelots  du  Roi  when  the  shooting 
at  midnight  got  lively.  War  veterans 
kept  saying,  “Don’t  worry;  they’re 
shooting  into  the  trees.”  Branches 
plopped  down  on  Tommy’s  head;  next 
day  there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  trees 
— breast  high. 

The  writer  fought  his  way  to  a  Cril¬ 
lon  ’phone — where  society  people  were 
sending  telephone  bulletins  to  worried 
families,  such  as  “The  Count  of  Blitz 
et  Blotz  makes  known  he’s  at  the  Cril¬ 
lon.  Don’t  worry” — and  had  to  fight 
his  way  out.  All  the  exits  were  barred 
by  panicky  clerks,  so  he  had  to  struggle 
through  the  kitchens  and  shove  aside 
a  concierge  to  get  into  the  street.  Shots 
were  coming  down  from  Gardes  Mobiles 
at  the  Concorde  and  flying  between  the 
Crillon  and  the  American  Embassy. 
Up  the  street  the  Garde  Republicaine, 
sabers  drawn,  was  charging  at  the  gal¬ 
lop  to  clear  the  approaches  to  the 
Elys^. 

Johnson  of  the  Paris  Tribune  was 
there,  armed  with  his  resort  correspond¬ 
ent’s  card,  when  along  came  a  police 
captain  in  plainclothes,  who  said  in 
English;  “You  can’t  stand  there. 
There’s  a  demonstration  going  on.  1 
tell  you  there’s  a  demonstration  going 
on.”  Said  Johnson,  “So  I  thought.” 

Dickson  of  the  Paris  Tribune  was 
across  the  Seine  with  the  Jeunesses 
Patriotes  when  bne  was  shot  dead  and 
another  was  wounded  and  half  a  dozen 
Municipal  Councillors — with  a  perfect 
right  to  go  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  whenever  they  like — were  clubbed 
down. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  out  for  the  news  agencies,  and 


their  experiences  were  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above : 

United  Press :  Dashiell,  Cope,  Car- 
roll,  Richard  McMillan,  Mary  Itoight, 
Lamar  Middleton,  Pierre  Salarnier  and 
Gabriel  Courtial,  who  got  beaten  up. 

Ralph  Heinzen,  ace  of  the  U.  P., 
famed  for  the  Lindbergh  and  Clemen- 
ceau  stories,  to  mention  but  two,  sat 
at  his  typewriter  from  3  p.  m.  till  2 
a.  m.  filing  straight  to  New  York 
without  a  stop. 

Associated  Press:  John  Evans, 

•Alexander  H.  Uhl,  Richard  G.  Mas- 
sock,  Whiteleather,  Stuart  Moroney,  G. 
Langelaan. 

A.  P.  sent  out  its  biggest  file  in  years, 
having  to  cover  not  only  rioting  but 
also,  of  course,  the  debate  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  as  did  all  other  correspondents. 

Hearst  Newspapers:  George  W. 
Hinman,  Jr.,  Stanton  Leeds,  Philip  Har¬ 
kins,  Spencer  Bull  (who  got  cracked 
on  the  head  in  the  Reds’  battle  three 
days  later),  Meyer  Handler. 

international  News  Service:  William 
Parker,  Amo  Dosch-Fleurot,  •  Michael 
Wilson,  who  saw  the  tight  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  the  battle  in  the  Concorde. 

New  York  Times:  Percy  J.  Philip, 
who  was  in  the  Concorde,  and  Herbert 
Matthews  covered  the  story  and  filed 
5,(XX)  words  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
nights,  mostly  through  London  to  avoid 
the  inefficient  but  annoying  censorship 
hastily  clamped  down. 

Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  filed 
4,000  words  Tuesday  night,  telephoning 
most  to  London  to  beat  the  censors. 

The  American  photographers  were  as 
busv  as  the  newsmen  and  were  dodging 
bullets.  Gardes  Mobiles,  policemen  and 
the  Garde  Republicaine  all  night  long, 
getting  excellent  shots. 

Out  for  Times  Wide  World  were 
Andrew  Levine.  Andre  Aveline,  Rene 
Berlot,  Henri  Parnottc  and  Marcel  Car- 
pentier,  most  of  whom  got  shoved 
around  a  lot. 

Out  for  Associated  Press  Photos 
were  Jack  O’Leary,  Andre  Roldezes, 
Jack  Dean  from  London,  Maurice  Le- 
carreur. 

NE.A  sent  out  Maurice  Gilbert,  chief, 
and  Ray  Rousseau. 

Rodelezes  was  behind  a  balustrade 
in  the  Concorde  when  the  soldierj’ 
started  firing  pistols  and  stayed  right 
with  them  till  empty  cartridges  were 
falling  on  his  head. 

Rousseau  got  hit  in  the  leg  with  a 
rock  near  the  Gare  de  I’Est  when  Com¬ 
munists  and  police  exchanged  200  shots 
in  the  fog  three  nights  later. 

No  cameras  got  smashed,  but  Gilbert 
lost  his  flash  bulb  Apaches’  night  in  a 
wild  charge  by  the  police. 

O’Leary  almost  got  beaten  up  in  the 
Concorde,  but  he  brandished  his  camera 
with  such  effect  that  the  Garde  Mobile 
slugged  the  man  next  to  him,  knocking 
him  cold. 

The  night  of  the  Apaches  and  Red 
hoodlums  the  press  distinguished  itself 
by  marching  up  and  down  the  Grands 
Boulevards  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
It  looked  like  an  army,  and  it  was  an 
army  that  had  to  repulse  charges  by 
hoodlums  on  several  occasions. 

lams  of  the  Herald  saw  a  man  killed 
next  to  him  in  the  Place  de  I’Opera. 

The  writer,  charging  with  policemen, 
saw  a  Red  apache  wounded  in  front 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle’s  offices 
and  saw  a  man  fire  on  the  police 
from  in  front  of  the  New  York  Times 
office. 

Stern  of  the  Tribune  was  hatless 
and,  unable  to  show  his  press  card  in 
a  hurry,  got  punched  by  a  policeman. 
After  that  he  tied  his  card  to  his  but¬ 
tonhole. 

Next  day  everything  was  quiet,  but 
the  following  night,  Friday  the  9th,  the 
Communists  turned  loose.  They  tried 
to  meet  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique 


but,  driven  back  by  sevepl  thousand  ! 
po.icemen  and  Gardes  Mobiles,  mounted 
and  afoot,  they  turned  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  into  a  ground  for  guerilla  war¬ 
fare. 

The  fog  was  eerie  and  out  of  it 
weirdly  came  the  Internationale,  punc¬ 
tuated  at  frequent  intervals  by  pistol 
shots,  fired  from  windows  and  door¬ 
ways,  often  from  the  street  as  the  po¬ 
lice,  starting  only  with  clubs,  charged 
forward. 

Johnson  of  the  Tribune  picked  off  a 
fine  interview  with  the  Prefect  of  Po-  ' 
lice,  who  told  him  no  one  had  given 
the  order  to  fire  at  the  Concorde. 

Calmer  of  the  Herald  made  a  good  | 
story  of  a  ride  in  a  police  van  as  they  | 
cleaned  up  a  tough  quarter,  and  other  | 
newsmen,  including  Johnson,  Ed  Ed¬ 
munds,  working  for  the  London  Daily 
Express,  the  writer  and  Ettlinger  of 
the  Tribune  were  hopping  police  vans 
most  of  the  night.  It  was  the  only- 
way  to  get  around. 

Having  hoofed  it  back  from  the  Est  [ 
station,  where  the  Communists  and  po¬ 
lice  had  blazed  away  in  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle,  Edmunds  and  the  writer  asked  the 
Prefect  of  Police  if  all  was  now  quiet. 
“.All  quiet,”  said  he,  but  at  that  moment 
bis  second-in-command  reported  that 
Communists  were  building  a  barritade 
a  few  blocks  away  and  “if  we  don’t 
clean  it  out  now  it  may  last  all  tomor¬ 
row.  They’re  sniping  away  from  win¬ 
dows.” 

Edmunds  and  the  writer  decided  to 
go  up,  and  15  minutes  later,  having 
been  stoned  by  Communists,  they  found 
themselves  looking  down  a  Garde’s 
carbine  with  a  bullet  bearing  their 
names. 

“Go  ahead  up,”  said  a  police  captain 
“If  you  eat  a  prune,  it’s  not  my  fault"  I 

“Eat  a  prune,”  is  the  FreiKh  for  ' 
dying  of  lead  poisoning. 

On  the  way  up  the  two  newsmen 
were  joined  by  three  French  photog-  , 
raphers,  whose  cameras  were  visible  ? 
where  press  cards  weren’t.  Shots  were 
zipping  away  up  the  street  and  shady 
toughs  were  dodging  into  doorways  as  I 
they  went  along.  t 

In  a  few  minutes  they  walked  smack 
into  a  Communist  barricade  and  imme¬ 
diately  were  stoned,  told  to  mind  their 
own  business,  but  to  stay  if  they  wanted 
to  see  a  few  cows — policemen  are  cows 
to  the  French,  bulls  to  us — shot  down. 
Then  the  Reds  went  on  very  earnestly 
building  high  barricades,  even  spill¬ 
ing  a  large  stand  of  oysters  to  hold  the 
line. 

Suddenly  a  solitary  bicycle  police¬ 
man  came  along.  He  bounced  over  ^e 
first  low  barricade,  right  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Reds,  and  bounced  off  on 
the  other  side,  without  looking  right 
or  left.  The  reds  were  too  amazed  to 
fire  on  him,  but  they  threw  plenty  of 
stones. 

Hardly  a  minute  later,  a  detaij  of 
Gardes  Mobiles,  carrying  carbines, 
charged  the  barricade.  The  Reds  stood 
and  fired  ten  shots.  Then  they  ran 
behind  the  newsmen  and  photographers. 
Three  Gardes  reached  the  corner  on 
the  run,  saw  the  five  innocent  by-  | 

standers  standing  there,  and  one  Garde  I 

shouted :  i 

“Get  moving!” 

“Press  1”  they  shouted  back.  » 

“Get  moving !”  ( 

“Press !” 

Suddenly  the  soldier  threw  up  his 
carbine,  took  careful  aim  at  the  five  and 
shouted  the  third  and  last  regulation 
challenge : 

“Get  moving!  Get  moving — or  HI 
fire.” 

The  two  newsmen  and  three  photog¬ 
raphers,  35  feet  away,  were  looking 
down  a  gun.  They  tried  “Press !”  once 
more,  and  the  Garde’s  mate  suddenly 
tossed  his  carbine  in  front  of  the  menac¬ 
ing  one,  then  jumped  in  front  of  the 
Garde,  and  the  incident  was  closed. 
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WISH  to  commend  highly 
the  plan  to  syndicate  this  edition 
of  the  Bible. 


DR.  HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY, 

Chairman  of  the  Book-of*the>Month  Club  and 
editor,  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


.  deserves  warm  support  and . .  heartiest 


commendation . . 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
IN  HISTORY  .  .  . 


the  Bible 
specially 
translated 

FOR  AMERICAN 
READERS- 


THE  MODERN 

American 

Bible 


—lucid  modern  phraseology 
conveying  exact  meaning  for 
today’s  readers 

—  the  books  of  the  Bible  in 
a  new  arrangement  revealing 
the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  were  written 

—  introductory  comment  on 
all  the  books  telling  why  they 
were  written,  as  established  by 
the  most  recent,  authoritative 
Biblical  research  and  discov¬ 
eries 


The  famous  University  of  Chicago  translation 

edited  by  Dr.  EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED 


“The  brief  introductions  to  the 
boohs  are  fine  examples  of  distinguished 
scholarship  concisely  and  clearly  tell¬ 
ing  the  average  reader,  in  words  that 
he  cannot  fail  to  understand,  just  what 
he  most  needs  to  know  concerning  the 
book  that  he  is  about  to  read.” 

—The  Christian  Century. 


“The  thing  looks  human,  reads  hu¬ 
man,  is  human.” 

—International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

“A  book  that  has  long  been  needed 
. . .  presented  in  a  way  that  will  appeal 
to  thousands  of  people.”— Boston  Post. 


“The  Bible  returns  to  the  common 
people  as  a  readable,  lovable  book.” 

—The  Cincinnati  Post. 

“Fills  a  definite  need  in  modern  life 
.  .  .  the  most  readable  and  understand¬ 
able  Bible  ever  published.”— James  W. 
Fifield,  Pastor  East  Congregational 
Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


AN  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  GREAT  BOOK  IN  MODERN  TERMS  THAT  WILL  WIN 
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DEEPEST  READER  RESPONSE  •  40  daily  instalments.  W rite  or  wire  for  territory  and  terms. 
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•  TRADE 


MODEL  25 


Two  main  magazines.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  use  the  Model  25  as  a  straight-matter  machine . . .  with  the 
news  face  in  one  magazine,  and  classified  ad  face  in  the  other. 
They  can  shift  from  one  to  the  other  without  an  instant’s  delay. 
Also  supplied  as  a  Two-in-One  combination  display  and  text 
Linotype,  with  one  90-  and  one  72-channel  magazine;  and  to 
cast  slugs  either  30  ems  or  42  ems  in  length. 


MODEL  26 


Two  main  and  two  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines.  The  outstanding  head-and-body-matter  machine.  Sets 
main  heads,  sub-heads,  and  body-matter  at  one  continuous 
operation.  Fine  for  ad-work,  too.  Also  supplied  as  a  Two-in- 
One  combination  display  and  text  Linotype,  with  one  90-  and 
one  72-channel  magazine;  and  to  cast  slugs  either  30  ems  or 
42  ems  in  length. 

Main  magazines  of  Models  25  and  26  are  standard  and  inter¬ 
changeable  with  other  models. 


MODEL  9 


Four  main  magazines.  The  backbone  of 
many  an  ad-alley;  favored  also  for  head  and  body-matter  com¬ 
position. 
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‘‘MIXERS” 

FOR  CONTINUOUS  COMPOSITION 
REDUCE  COMPOSING-ROOM  COSTS 

0^°L1NDTYPE^ 

Used  in  hundreds  of  composing-rooms,  because  of  the  versatility  and  speed 
with  which  faces  from  different  magazines  (light  face,  bold  face,  light  italic, 
bold  italic,  display  and  advertising  figures)  can  be  mixed  in  the  same  line. 

Preferred  even  where  mixing  is  not  required,  because  changes  from  one 
magazine  to  another  can  be  made  instantly.  No  waiting  for  a  line  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  Operator  can  start  composition  in  another  face  and  size  while  pre¬ 
vious  line  is  being  cast.  Versatility  and  speed  mean  saving  in  time  of  com¬ 
position,  and  reduction  in  operating  costs. 

Since  the  first  “Continuous  Composition  Mixer”  was  introduced  in 
1902,  the  use  of  this  type  of  machine  has  steadily  increased.  So  many  news¬ 
papers  are  now  using  them  with  conspicuous  success  ...  so  many  com¬ 
posing-room  executives  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  . . .  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  their  popularity. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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UNTIE  THE  CREDIT  KNOT 


ONE  year  ago  the  nation’s  banking  system  was 
beginning  to  resume  normal  operations 
timorously,  recovering  from  a  panic  that 
threatened  its  existence.  Today,  the  banks  are 
bursting  with  deposits,  with  no  panic  or  run  to  fear, 
and  with  idle  funds  so  plentiful  that  the  bankers 
themselves  can  turn  no  profit,  while  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  working  practically  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
without  the  credit  facilities  that  are  vital  to  busi¬ 
ness  growth  and  normal  progress.  Borrowers  de¬ 
clare  that  bankers  will  not  assume  normal  credit 
risks.  Bankers  claim  that  few  first-class  credit 
risks  are  presented  to  them,  that  the  bulk  of  current 
requests  for  credit  are  for  enterprises  of  dubious 
utility  and  stability,  that  capital  and  not  credit  is 
the  prime  need  of  these  enterprises,  and  that  provi¬ 
sion  of  capital  is  not  a  safe  commercial  banking 
function. 

In  all  of  this  we  discern  the  remnants  of  the 
bogie  which  nearly  chased  us  over  the  cliff  a  year 
ago.  Bankers  are  still  wary  of  lending  on  character, 
rather  than  collateral,  the  latter  rated  well  below 
its  lowest  quotation  for  the  year.  Business  men 
hesitate  to  face  the  normal  risks  of  commerce,  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  present  by  codes  which  raise  prices, 
organize  labor,  and  threaten  remotely  to  regulate 
production  and  distribution  practices.  Fear  conquers 
all,  it  seems.  The  negative  idea  of  four  years  of 
depression  is  hard  to  exorcise. 

It  would  seem  that  this  nut  can  be  cracked  more 
easily  by  local  units  than  by  national  prayers  and 
proclamations.  It  is  a  job  for  local  bankers,  local 
merchants,  local  manufacturers,  and  most  important, 
local  newspaper  editors  and  publishers.  Essentially, 
the  task  is  to  restore  confidence  between  neighbors. 
Banker  Brown  of  Thermopylae  is  not  likely  to  let 
Jesse  Jones  of  the  RFC  tell  him  how  money  en¬ 
trusted  by  depositors  is  to  be  employed  by  Main 
Street  merchants.  The  pressure  is  too  remote  to  be 
convincing.  It  doesn’t  reach  the  circumstances  which 
control  his  decision.  Those  circumstances  can  be 
controlled  and  currents  of  trade  initiated  only  by 
local  leadership  and  there  are  few  organizations 
better  able  to  furnish  it  than  the  newspapers  which 
have  borne  the  fight,  side  by  side  by  merchant  and 
banker,  for  five  hard  years.  Communities  must 
again  be  made  to  believe  that  the  spirit  which  made 
them  still  lives,  that  it  can  survive  and  prosper  under 
any  phase  of  the  new  deal,  provided  that  bankers 
and  merchants  do  the  job  commanded  of  them  by 
their  place  in  the  structure.  Merchants  cannot  do 
it  with  empty  shelves,  nor  bankers  with  bulging 
money  drawers.  When  neighbors  once  again  accept 
at  face  value  each  other’s  promises,  fear  will  depart 
and  the  depression  will  be  over,  with  trade,  industry, 
and  commerce  again  functioning  through  the  normal 
instrumentalities  that  create  and  stimulate  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 


Xcw  York  Post  prints  names  of  rich  oumers 
of  fire-trap  tenements. 


NOT  GOOD  BUSINESS 

IF  newspapers  intend  to  continue  operating  under 
the  NRA  code  without  defining  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  suicidal  cutting  of  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  rates  in  competitive  fields  must  be  eliminated. 
Slashing  of  rates  to  get  or  keep  business,  followed 
by  slashing  of  payrolls  to  make  ends  meet,  is  not 
at  all  in  keeping  with  the  new  philosophy  taught  at 
Washington  and  approved  by  many  business  leaders. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  road  to  recovery. 

A  remarkable  instance  has  arisen  during  the  past 
week  in  Reading,  Pa.,  where  both  newspapers  are 
now  offering  subscriptions  on  a  ten-week  plan,  the 
price  starting  at  1  cent  for  the  first  week  and 
increasing  a  cent  a  week  until  the  regular  10-cent- 
a-week  price  is  attained.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  promotion  is  a  45  per  cent  decrease  in  a  price 
that  is  already  much  too  low.  With  both  papers 
offering  the  same  schedule,  competition  settles  again 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  newspapers  and  manage¬ 
ment  ability,  the  latter  handicapped  by  the  drastic 
reduction  in  revenues. 

Such  stunts  are  a  direct  invitation  to  Washington 
intervention,  they  probably  violate  the  Post  Office 
and  A.B.C.  rules  that  a  publisher  must  receive  half 
of  his  regular  price  to  count  a  subscription  as  paid, 
and  they  bring  the  entire  newsp:q>er  structure  into 
disrepute  with  readers  and  advertisers. 


Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest. — 
I  Corinthians,  III;  13. 


A  FAR-FETCHED  CASE 


Nazis  accuse  the  A.  P.  of  hostility,  says  Paris 
Petit  Parisien,  but  A.  P.  impartiality  is  too 
well  established  to  be  dented,  especially  by  the 
cowardly  professional  press  gaggers  and 
audacious  propagandists  of  Germany. 


WESTERN  UNION  PUBUCITY 


I  A  L 


HOW  MANY  DAIUES? 


WE  can  find  little  sense  in  the  dire  predic¬ 
tions  of  Senator  Schall,  of  Minnesota,  and 
former  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  concern¬ 
ing  censorship  as  a  direct  result  of  the  proposed 
regulation  of  the  national  communications  agencies. 
Senator  Dill’s  response  to  their  cricicisms  seems 
valid:  “There  is  no  foundation  in  theory  or  fact 
for  such  an  idea  (i.  e.  censorship  or  some  form  of 
licensing,  or  some  kind  of  control  over  newspapers, 
or  of  the  dissemination  of  news  in  this  country). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  on  the  statute  books 
today  that  gives  the  Government  any  power  what¬ 
soever  over  the  dissemination  of  news,  or  as  to  what 
messages  shall  go  over  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone 
wires.” 

The  fight  would  start  when  a  law  were  proposed 
to  license  or  otherwise  control  news  dissemination. 
It  is  something  quite  different  to  fight  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  communication  agencies  under  Government 
on  the  theory  that  such  arrangement  would  possibly 
provide  an  approach  to  censorship.  There  should  be 
no  confusion  between  proper  political  control  of  the 
private  industries  that  own  and  operate  our  com¬ 
munication  services  and  the  use  made  of  them  by 
news  agencies.  To  us  it  seems  a  far-fetched  use  of 
the  censorship  red  flag.  The  press  has  recently 
fought  an  actual  threat  of  license  under  the  NR.\ 
Code,  winning  the  cause  conclusively. 


The  space  grafting  methods  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  have  become  as  obnoxious 
as  any  commercial  ballyhoo  known  to  the 
press.  The  officials  of  that  company,  if  they  are 
aware  of  it,  should  hang  their  heads.  Newspaper 
publishers  have  been  too  good  friends  and  liberal 
customers  of  Western  Union  to  expect  such  an 
unfair  return.  It  is  bad  enough  to  send  out  silly 
“releases”  about  Dan  Cupid  manning  the  wires  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  all  about  how  one  should 
wire  mother  on  her  birthday,  and  similar  huck¬ 
stering  and  baiting  to  swell  telegraph  volume,  but 
to  send  local  managers  around  to  newspaper  offices 
to  beg  city  editors  to  “play  good  fellow  and  get 
this  printed,  so  I  can  show  New  York  how  good 
I  am”  is  just  a  little  too  humiliating. 

Western  Union  has  a  product  to  sell — why  does  it 
not  use  advertising  columns  as  do  other  profit¬ 
making  corporations?  Why  must  it  panhandle  com¬ 
mercial  publicity?  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more 
barefaced  space  steal  than  the  release  sent  out  from 
60  Hudson  street.  New  York,  to  encourage  love- 
dove  wiring  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Not  a  line 
of  news  in  it — not  even  the  relief  of  humor.  Pre¬ 
ceding  every  holiday  we  receive  dozens  of  indignant 
letters  from  publishers,  with  W.  U.  space-grafts 
enclosed,  begging  us  to  expose  the  matter.  “Why 
should  we  be  asked  to  print  this  nonsense,”  asks 
one  editor  of  the  South,  “though  begged  to  do  so 
on  personal  grounds  by  the  local  W.  U.  manager 
who  is  anxious  to  comply  with  orders  from  New 
York?  Western  Union  demands  pay  for  the  use 
of  its  wires.  The  time  of  printers  and  the  cost  of 
printing  are  as  valuable  as  the  time  of  telegraphers 
and  the  cost  of  operating  a  wire  circuit.”  Yes,  of 
course,  but  that  isn’t  the  big  idea.  The  business 
philosophy  behind  Western  Union  press  agentry  is 
that  newspapermen  do  not  value  their  service. 
Editors  are  easy,  subject  to  exploitation.  But  we 
think  this  can  be  overdone. 


Vance  Armentrout  of  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  can  wear  that  jail  sentence  as  a  badge 
of  honor — ncwspapermni  in  jail  are  more  hon¬ 
orable  than  legislators  free  to  squabble  over  the 
dirty  pickings  of  cheap  politics. 


C 


A  READER  of  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  us 
to  tell  him  how  many  new  newspapers  were 
started  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  how 
many  mergers  had  taken  place  and  how  many  sus¬ 
pensions  had  occurred,  during  the  past  ten  years. 
A  review  of  our  files  for  that  period  reveals  the 
following  interesting  statistics: 

Daily  or  Sunday  newspapers  started,  since  1924, 
total  373. 

Daily  newspaper  mergers,  two  or  more,  in  the 
same  period,  total  271. 

Daily  newspapers  suspended,  in  the  same  period, 
total  234. 

Our  files  are  believed  to  be  as  complete  as  any 
existing  record,  but  naturally  some  omissions  are 
IKissible,  and  therefore  these  figures  are  stated  as 
approximately  correct. 

On  this  basis,  in  the  decade,  the  total  number  of 
daily  or  Sunday  publications  must  have  declined  by 
132  units,  suspensions  plus  mergers  offsetting  the 
total  number  of  new  publications  by  that  margin. 

•According  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  the 
total  number  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  in  1924  was  2,553;  in  1933  the 
number  had  declined  to  2,417. 

The  total  number  of  dailies,  morning  and  evening, 
in  1924  was  2,014,  compared  with  1,911  in  1933. 

The  mortality  among  young,  or  newly  started, 
newspaiiers  is  heavy.  New  plants  take  root  with 
difficulty.  Some  old  ones,  having  outlived  useful¬ 
ness,  pass  out.  The  solidly  established  press  marches 
on.  yielding  products  so  satisfactory  that  competi¬ 
tion  is  perilously  difficult.  The  newspaper  field  can 
best  be  compared  with  intensive  farming,  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  to  make  every  square  foot  of  land  yield 
maximum  results,  rather  than  to  scatter  effort  over 
wider  areas.  The  newspaper  has  developed  into  the 
primary  medium  of  advertising  in  this  country 
somewhat  by  reason  of  the  determined  effort  of 
publishers  during  the  past  20  years  to  reduce  the 
number  of  units,  while  multiplying  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  each. 


PUBLISHED  CORRECTIONS 

An  editor  tells  us  that  one  of  his  problems  is 
to  induce  his  news  department  to  publish 
^  proper  corrections  of  their  errors,  and  from 
long  experience  we  know  how  reluctant  many  news¬ 
men  are  to  concede  mistakes  in  plain  print,  unless 
there  is  a  serious  complaint  or  some  threatening 
situation.  This  is  a  great  folly,  for  no  embarrass¬ 
ment  should  inhere  in  candid  corrections.  As  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  no  newspaper  forfeits 
esteem  by  reason  of  forthright  correction  of  pub¬ 
lished  errors.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
normal  reader’s  thoughts  run  about  as  follows: 
“Well,  the  Daily  Blank  tries  to  be  fair... it  isn’t 
afraid  to  say  that  it  was  wrong... I  like  men  who 
are  honest  in  confessing  their  faults. .  .1  like  a  news¬ 
paper  that  does  not  try  to  make  me  believe  that 
it  is  perfect. . .this  correction  generates  in  me  a 
new  confidence  in  this  medium,  for  the  editor  is 
plainly  sincere  in  his  purpose  to  give  me  correct 
information. .  .if  I  had  not  read  this  correction  I 
would  have  suffered  from  a  false  impression... 
after  all,  newspapers  are  written  by  fallible  men..." 

Newspapermen  themselves  may  not  think  in  such 
terms.  They  may  say:  “I  see  that  the  hated  rival 
had  to  eat  crow  on  that  soandso  story  today.  They 
had  to  back  up  on  this  or  that  last  week.  They  are 
beginning  to  crack  up.”  And,  thinking  thus  hate¬ 
fully  of  the  rival  newspaper,  they  naturally  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  themselves. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  a  newspaper  might 
well  carry  a  regular  correction  department,  pos¬ 
sibly  attached  to  the  public  forum  on  the  editorial 
page,  and  there  feature  corrections,  not  only  as 
received  from  the  public,  but  as  discovered  by  the 
editors  themselves.  It  would  be  a  well-read  column, 
if  interestingly  prepared.  It  would  convince  many  a 
reader  that  the  newspaper  is  earnestly  attempting 
to  yield  a  reliable  news  service — one  not  unwilling 
to  check  on  its  own  accuracy,  .\fter  all,  the  job  m 
hand  is  to  get  things  right  in  print. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 
HEARST  discussed  “Business 
and  the  NRA”  on  a  nation-wide  hook¬ 
up  over  the  networks  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  March  11. 
\Ir.  Hearst  spoke  from  Los  Angeles 
and  was  introduced  by  Don  Gilman, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Division  of  N.B.C. 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher,  Staten  Isl¬ 
and  (N.  ^’-1  Advance,  returned  recently 
from  a  two-month  vacation  at  Palm 
Springs,  Cal. 

Anton  Kaufman,  publisher,  Neivark 
(N.  J.)  Jeivish  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Kaufman,  observed  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary  at  their  home,  March  14. 

William  Allen  White,  publisher, 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gaaette,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  May  14-15  at  the  an¬ 
nual  district  meeting  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  at  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  M.  Beck,  co-publisher,  Centerville 
(la.)  lowegian  &  Citizen,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Beck,  is  spending  a  month  at 
Oceanside,  Cal.,  with  their  sons  Harold 
and  Paul,  who  are  publishers  of  the 
Oceanside  (Cal.)  Blade-Tribune. 

E.  J.  McCall,  publisher.  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  and  head 
of  the  civic  division.  Grand  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Victor  Morgan,  editor,  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun,  was  recently  presented  with 
a  letter  signed  by  all  the  1,564  school 
children  of  the  city,  thanking  him  and 
his  newspaper  for  efforts  which  brought 
about  the  re-opening  of  public  schools, 
closed  because  of  lack  ot  school  funds. 
The  daily  devised  plans  for  raising 
necessary  money  through  a  tuition  sys¬ 
tem  and  popular  subscription  for  stu¬ 
dents  unable  to  pay. 

Wallace  Odell,  vice-president  of  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
and  editor  of  the  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Odell,  were  in¬ 
jured  March  10  when  their  car  was 
struck  by  another  car  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  while  returning  from  a  sojourn 
in  the  South.  Mrs.  Odell  suffered  a 
slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  a  frac¬ 
tured  left  arm  and  lacerations  of  the 
forehead.  Mr.  Odell  suffered  a  sprained 
wrist  and  an  injury  to  his  left  leg.  Both 
were  treated  at  Burlington  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  their  home  by  train. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOHN  H.  BARRY,  business  man- 
J  ager,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  for  the  last 
week  following  a  nasal  hemorrhage  suf¬ 
fered  during  a  coughing  spell. 

E.  G.  Smith,  general  manager,  Que¬ 
bec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Quebec  rink  of  curlers  which 
participated  in  Bon  spiel  play  at  the 
Brookline  CY)untry  Qub,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  last  week. 

John  Payne,  business  manager,  Okla¬ 
homa  C  ity  Neivs,  on  March  6  addressed 
the  Gibbons  Dinner  Club  meeting  in 
the  Oklahoma-University  Club  in  that 
city. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man- 
2ger,^  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  St.  Louis  Council  of  the  Boy- 
Scouts. 

W.  G.  Davis,  business  manager, 
dndgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald, 
has  been  elected  Chief  Justice  of  Obeh 
Bridgeport,  Mystic  Order  of 
Veiled  Prophets  of  the  Enchanted 
Kealm,  and  Gus  Miller,  advertising 
of  the  Herald,  has  been  chosen 
Veiled  Prophet  of  the  same  organiza- 


George  Hartford,  Chicago  Daily 
A  ews  advertising  director,  and  his  wife, 
nave  gone  to  Miami,  Fla.,  for  a  three- 
week  vacation. 


yf'  Douglas,  purchasing  a 
^^juphts  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap 
and  Mrs.  Douglas,  are  the  parent 
a  nine-pound  boy,  born  recently. 

George  Levinton,  advertising  i 


ager.  Evening  Star,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
addressed  the  Peekskill  Merchant’s  As¬ 
sociation  March  7  on  the  trend  of  the 
times  in  merchandising  and  cited  the 
fact  that  present  conditions  demand 
greater  cooperation  among  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

Emil  Freniere,  of  the  Herkimer  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Telegram  advertising 
staff,  has  resigned.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Telegram,  he  was  with  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lindgren  are 
spending  several  weeks  in  Leesburg, 
Fla.  Mr.  Lindgren  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  LxiPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
.drgus. 

Otto  St.  Ogger,  copy  desk  and  make¬ 
up  manager,  Los  Angeles  Examitier 
display  department,  is  in  the  Pottenger 
Sanatarium,  Monrovia,  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest  prescribed  by  physicians. 

Robert  E.  Newstead,  of  the  Bataiia 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  was  recently  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

Edward  H.  Mills,  business  manager, 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican- 
Herald,  recently  escorted  the  Estee  Ju¬ 
nior  High  School  journalism  class 
through  the  daily’s  plant.  The  group 
accompanied  by  Keith  E.  Blake,  in¬ 
structor,  witnessed  the  printing  of  its 
own  publication.  The  Echo.  , 

Joseph  A.  Lubben,  for  several  years 
with  the  Dallas  ("rex.)  Neivs  local 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  newspaper. 

Edwin  E.  Thomas  has  joined  the 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman  advertising 
staff,  succeeding  John  E.  Nelson,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  handling  the  newly 
created  job  of  promotihg  the  daily’s 
commercial  printing  department. 

Karl  Melcher,  general  advertising 
manager.  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil,  has  been  named  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  a  group  promoting  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  club  in  Council 
Bluffs. 

John  Morgan,  advertising  manager, 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  bias  resigned 
to  rejoin  the  Anaheim  ((3al.)  Bulletin 
advertising  staff. 

Alfred  P.  Davies,  salesman,  formerly 
of  Pasadena,  now  on  Los  Angetes  Er- 
aminer  display  staff,  has  been  asMe  ic  I 
to  the  specialty  and  feminine  read, 
wear  classification. 

Emery  Martin,  circulation  manager, 
and  A.  F.  Schroeder  of  the  Pond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter 
editorial  staff,  addressed  a  recent  gath¬ 
ering  of  newsptyjer  boys  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Newspaper  Car¬ 
rier  Boys’  Club. 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  director. 
Ashezille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  committee  of  the  Asheville 
motorcade  which  will  tour  Florida, 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


PAUL  PLASCHKE,  cartoonist  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  was 
signally  honored  recently  by  his  paper 
and  150  advertis¬ 
ers  who  joined  in 
celebrating  the 
21st  anniversary 
of  the  “Serna- 
phore,’’  a  weekly 
full-page  feature. 
A  special  10-page 
section  in  which 
the  artist’s  car¬ 
toon  characters 
were  used  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  was 
issued,  and  a  grid¬ 
iron  dinner  was 
tendered  the  art¬ 
ist. 

Mr.  Plaschke,  immediately  after  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  special  section,  went  on 
a  fishing  trip  and  vacation  to  Florida. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  54 
years  ago  and  came  to  America  when 
he  was  12  years  old,  a  few  years  after 
his  father,  a  lithographer,  had  emigrated 
to  this  country.  First  employed  as  an 
artist  on  the  old  New  York  World  and 
obtaining  his  art  education  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  there  and  at  a  New 
York  art  school,  Mr.  Plaschke  moved  to 
Louisville  about  35  years  ago_  and  ob¬ 
tained  work  on  the  old  Louisville  Daily 
Commercial.  Later  he  worked  as  car- 
tooinst  on  the  Louisznlle  Evening  Post 
before  he  became  connected  with  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Times.  He  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  teaching  art 
classes. 

Besides  his  daily  and  Sunday  features, 
Mr.  Plaschke  has  found  time  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  painting  in  oil  and  his  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  successful  in  competi¬ 
tions  in  various  art  centers. _ 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  leaving 
on  March  19.  Enroute,  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  newspaper  contacts. 

Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  general  manager, 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Dail^  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Bascomi  Timmons, 
capital  news  writer,  for  two  months. 

William  Manion,  formerly  with  the 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram 
display  advertising  staff,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Telegram, 
•:v.ci.  ceding  F.  D.  Covey. 

Capt.  L.  A.  Whittier,  O.R.C., 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  called  into  active 
service  in  charge  of  a  CCC  camp  at 
Morro  Bay.  He  resigned  as  salesman 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  Examiner  depart¬ 
mental  display  staff. 

Elizabeth  Gage  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice.  Bridgeport  ( Conn.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  has  returned  from  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Florida. 


2nd  Serial 


.March  26 


The  Life 

of 

Our  Lord 

by 

CHARLES 

DICKENS 

1st  Run  Papers 
Have  Added 
Unprecedented 
Circulation 

Since  the  heretolore  unpublished 
Dickens  manuscript  of  “The  Life  of  Our 
Lord”  started  running  in  175  newspapers 

- representing  8,000,000  circulation — 

on  March  5,  from  all  over  the  country 
have  come  reports  of  editions  sold  out, 
unprecedented  demands  for  back  num¬ 
bers,  newsstands  early  swept  bare  of 
copies,  press  runs  increased  as  never  be¬ 
fore  to  meet  the  demand.  One  paper 
alone  had  86,000  requests  for  back  issues. 
Estimates  of  total  circulation  increases 
attributable  to  the  feature  run  to  more 
than  1,000,000. 

F IRST  RUNS  will  be  completed  on 
Tuesday,  March  20.  Beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  March  26,  “The  Life  of  Our  Lord” 
will  be  available  for  second  serialization 
to  newspapers  in  cities  where  it  has  not 
appeared  before.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  ordered.  There  are  14  instal¬ 
ments  (14,000  words — 14  Gustave  Dore 
illustrations — extensive  promotion). 

Second  serial  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation  will  have  to  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  May  15,  as,  on  that  date  Simon  and 
Schuster  will  publish  the  manuscript  in 
book  form.  First  announcement  of 
second  serial  publication  (beginning 
March  26)  may  not  be  made  until 
March  21,  the  day  after  first  serial  pub¬ 
lication  ends. 

To  obtain  promotion  and  copy  by 
that  date,  tee  suggest  that  you  wire 
your  order  immediately  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


For  the  Whole  Family 

The  Bungle  Family  is  a  strip  for  everybody,  of  all 
ages.  The  conversation  is  a  feature  of  The  7  ungle 
Family  that  anybody  can  understand.  It  makes  mil¬ 
lions  laugh.  What  can  you  print  that  will  entertain 
so  many  people  of  all  classes,  all  the  time,  as  The 
Bungle  Family? 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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PERSONAL 


I _ (Continued  from  page  27) 

Xeil  Miller,  salesman,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  display  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Carl  S.  Palmer,  son  of  C.  M.  Palmer, 
newspaper  broker.  New  York,  accom¬ 
panied  Mrs.  Palmer  to  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal.,  where  they  are  spending  a  winter 
vacation. 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  sail  on 
the  Berengaria,  Mar.  21  for  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  to  visit  his  mother,  Mrs.  A. 
A.  M.  Cruickshank.  He  will  be  gone 
five  weeks. 

Charles  A.  Beal,  business  manager, 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  recently 
underwent  a  tonsil  operation. 

E.  S.  McClintic  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  Missouri  State  Fair,  and 
rejoined  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
Post  staff. 

Miss  Majorie  Hale,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  February  from  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Universitv  of  Missouri, 
has  joined  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 
Post-Tribune  advertising  department. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

PVV.  H.^MMOND,  managing  editor, 

•  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  under¬ 
went  an  operation  at  Piedmont  Hospital 
for  acute  appendicitis  March  8.  His 
condition  following  the  operation  was 
reported  as  critical. 

Dick  Smith,  Sr.,  managing  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  is  in  St. 
Luke  s  Hospital  following  an  operation. 
He  expects  to  return  to  duty  in  a  week. 

Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  for  the 
second  time  been  appointed  general 
chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Community 
Fund  campaign. 
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Don  Morris,  until  recently  managing 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach. 
Morris  has  spent  the  past  13  years  in 
newspaper  work. 

J.  W.  Davis,  of  Bristol.  Va.,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citicen,  to  succeed  Glen  W. 
Naves,  resigned. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  County. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  court  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  won 
the  February  citation  for  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  of  the  month.  It  dealt  with 
a  herd  of  goats  protecting  a  sugar  ware¬ 
house  from  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Frank  Cutherell,  Norfolk  (V'a.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  reporter,  was  awarded 
the  February  citation  for  procuring  the 
best  news  picture  during  the  month. 
It  was  the  only  picture  taken  of  the 
man  who  lost  his  life  on  the  yacht 
Uvira  which  was  damaged  off  Cape 
Hatteras  last  month. 

Lee  White  has  been  added  to  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Yeaw,  society  editor. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  is  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

John  Wanhope,  president  of  the  Press 
Company  Creiiit  Union,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Nezes  and  Knickerbocker  Press,  has 
nSimed  Edward  Graham  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  arrange  social  events. 
Other  members  are  Isabelle  Mattick. 
William  Spaulding,  Elmer  Laycock, 
Charles  Ryan,  Gertrude  Miller  and  .Al¬ 
fred  Vadney. 

Harold  R.  Brennan,  copy  reader, 
Proz'idence  Journal,  is  originator  and 
author  of  an  illustrated  series,  “The 
Good  Old  Days,”  ap^aring  daily  in 
that  paper,  which  depicts  little-known 
events  in  Rhode  Island’s  early  history. 

Carl  J.  Cooper,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
South  Bend  (Ihd.)  Nezes  Times,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  local  committee 
of  the  RFC,  appraising  assets  of  closed 
banks  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind. 

Carol  McPherson  has  been  named 
makeup  editor,  Buffalo  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lee  Miller,  who  this  week  became 
that  newspaper’s  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Norman  Newhouse,  editor,  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Adzance,  is  on  a  three- 
week  cruise  of  Caribbean  ports. 

Everett  R.  Holies,  political  writer  for 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  since 
1928,  has  rejoined  the  United  Press  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Holies  went  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  from  Paris,  France,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  the  United  Press  in 
Florida  and  Chicago,  and  later  was  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Lansing  and  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph  A.  Leslie,  city  hall  reporter, 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  has  returned 
to  the  office  after  covering  the  State 
Legislature  in  Richmond. 

Jimmie  Dickie,  cart(X)nist  of  the  Oak- 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  is  making  personal 
appearances  at  neighborhood  theaters 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

Neill  Hitt,  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorial 
staff. 

Warren  Flood,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nezvs  and 
Knickerbocker  Press,  hecamt  engaged 
to  Mary  O’Neil,  special  Sunday  radio 
writer  for  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  last 
week. 

D.  Glenn  Moore,  associate  editor, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  of 
Penn  State  College  by  Governor  Pin- 
chot.  He  was  proposed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  sponsors  a  School  of 
Journalism  at  State  College. 


Miss  Cleo  Elizabeth  Mansfield,  staff  Bertrand  K.  Hart,  literary  editor 
artist,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal,  is  condu(»] 
-Albert  William  David  Carlson,  of  Bal-  ing  a  course  on  current  bcioks  in  coo- 
timore,  Md.,  have  announced  their  en-  nection  with  the  Brown  University  ex- 
gagement,  the  wedding  to  take  place  tension  program. 

.•\pril  14  in  Atlanta.  Virgil  Wyatt,  court-house  reporter  on 

Frank  G.  Morris,  for  several  years  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  uken 
statehouse  reporter  of  the  Detroit  Free  the  city  editor's  desk,  succeeding  Frank 
Press,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Times  Purcell,  who  has  gone  into  publicih 
staff.  work.  G.  Martin  has  been  named 

Eddie  Krasun  has  been  transferred  managing  editor  of  the  Sun,  succeed- 
from  his  former  post  as  automobile  edi-  i'lg  Uoi*  Wiley,  who  has  returned  to 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  the  copy  the  San  Francisco  Nezes. 
desk.  William  J.  Farrell,  formerly  of  Jack  Minnoch,  sports  editor 
the  sports  staff,  succeeds  him. 

Eddie  Thomas,  after  several  months 
absence,  has  rejoined  the  Salem  (Ore.) 

.Morning  Statesman. 

Lou  Skaggs,  railroad  reporter,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-E.vaminer,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  new  column,  “Clicks  from  the 
Rails,”  which  is  winning  him  consider¬ 
able  comment. 

Milton  Sosin,  reporter.  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  is  on  sick 
leave. 


Francis  Dwyer,  formerly  of  the  Pazv- 
lucket  Times  and  the  Providence  Nezvs- 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Prozidence 
Journal  copy  desk. 

Charles  Villency,  reporter,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  writing  a  special 
feature  series  on  unusual  cats  and  dogs 
of  the  city. 

Virginius  Dabney,  special  writer, 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  with 
his  wife  and  their  daughter,  sailed 
March  16  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend  six  months  traveling  in  Germany, 

■Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  France. 

W.  Robert  Howard,  Schenectady  (N. 

Y.)  Gazette,  feature  writer,  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  as  a  reporter.  x  /  -  ■  l  ■ 

Ai  tv  A  J  I  „ii  inc  Madtson  (uis.)  State  Journal,  has . 

p,,"*;  IS"  a'xv.';  ■>' ""  ^ 

(Conn.)  1  imes-Star,  and  Mrs.  C)Im- 


and 

court  reporter,  Herkimer  Evening  Telt. 
gram,  was  recently  named  chairman  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Gold  Medal 
Basketball  Tournament,  to  be  conducted 
in  Utica,  March  23-24.  Minnoch  is 
closely  identified  with  athletics  in  tht» 
Mohawk  V’alley,  being  commissioner  of ) 
the  A.  A.  U.  l' 

Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  ITorcesttrt 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  copy  desk  and [ 
son  of  Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  f 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  Publishing^ 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  to  Bermuda. 

William  E.  Christian,  well  known! 
North  Carolina  reporter,  is  at  the : 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D. ; 
C,  recovering  from  a  fall  on  the  ict  ^ 
He  broke  an  arm.  He  served  for  sev-  • 
eral  years  with  the  Raleigh  (N.  C)  j 
Nezvs  &  Observer. 

J.  W.  Fairley,  veteran  reporter  for  ■ 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  press  gallerj ' 
association  at  the  present  session  of  tht  1 
Saskatchewan  legislature.  B.  T.  Rich- , 
ardson  and  .Arthur  Stevens  are  tht  f 
other  executive  officers.  Both  ^epr^  I 
sent  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post.  1 
Michael  FI.  Griffin,  formerly  with  1 


Times. 

C.  FI.  McManus,  formerly  of  the  Dt-  i 
troit  Times,  has  joined  the  Binghamtn  I 
(N.  Y.)  Press  copy  desk.  ' 

Gerald  B.  Toms,  staff  nhotographtr, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  recenth 
surprised  a  former  janitor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trying  to  crack  the  safe  late  a 
night.  The  man  rushed  to  the  roof  and 
tried  to  slide  down  a  rope  to  tht 
ground,  but  police  arrived  while  he  was 
in  mid-air.  i 

Gordon  Sinclair,  Toronto  Star  re-i 
porter,  sailed  last  week  from  New  York 
for  Gibraltar,  where  he  will  take  a 
/T- -  X  V  -T-  -I.  steamer  for  Dakar,  Senegal.  He  wit 
Stephensvtlle  explore  the  Great  Slave  Coast  and  Tim- 

has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $30  buctoo,  and  write  feature  articles  f« 
m  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Texas  , 

Tuberculosis  Association.  French  army  plane  to  .Algiers  and  pos- 1 

Hal  Foust,  Chicago  Tribune  automo-  sibly  embark  on  the  Graf  Zeppelin  fcti 
bile  editor,  recently  traveled  the  Pan-  Para,  Brazil,  thence  to  Toronto  by  plant; 
American  highway  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  p^^j 

to  Mexico  City.  with  the  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  NorthShm\ 

Ed  Pfister,  formerly  of  the  Erie  Daily  Journal  staff,  resigned  recently 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  has  joined  the  become  night  city  editor  of  the /(WioifiJ^ 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  copy  desk.  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press.  Wi!-'^^ 
Lynn  W.  Landrum,  who  has  been  liain  Crosby,' formerly  of  the 
writing  editorials  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle  staff,  succeeds  Ryan.  j. 


stead,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Feb.  27  in  the  Bridgeport  General 
Hospital. 

Mary  Talmadge  Headrick,  daughter 
of  D.  il.  Talmadge,  Oregon  newspaper¬ 
man.  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  .Alaska  as  violinist  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  .Alaska  Steamship  Company’s 
steamer  .Alaska. 

Cecil  Brown  has  joined  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  staff  as  a  copy  reader.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Journal-Miner. 

Lewis  T.  Nordyke,  associate  editor, 


Morning  Nezvs,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Journal. 

Herbert  Martin,  suburban  editor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
is  back  at  his  desk,  having  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  intestinal 
grippe. 

Roby  Laughlin  has  assumed  charge 


William  H.  Wisner,  Chicago  Tribuni^ 
Sunday  editor,  completed  15  years  oi- 
Tribune  service  in  February.  ' 

William  B.  Holt,  telegraph  editor  ( 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronklif 
has  been  appointed  to  the  CounPj 
Emergency  'Welfare  Relief  Commissiotj 
by  Gov.  William  A.  Comstock. 

John  P.  O’Keefe,  night  reporter,  aix|| 


of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal  Ben  Kaplan,  of  the  copy  desk,  IForv 
society  page  while  Rovena  Eyre  is  on  ccster  (Mass.)  Telegram,  received  tht  j 


a  five-month  trip  to  Europe. 

A.  E.  McKee,  72,  editorial  writer, 
Columbus  (O.)  State- Journal,  suf¬ 
fered  a  fracture  of  his  right  leg  in 
a  fall  on  the  ice  March  10. 

C.  J.  McCarthy  has  joined  the  Nezv 
Bern  (N.  C.)  Tribune  staff,  assisting 
wiih  the  national  publicity  edition,  to 
come  out  in  the  early  summer  in  roto¬ 
gravure. 


thanks  of  the  police  anrl  fire  depart-  j 
ments  of  that  city  for  the  part  the;  2 
played  in  rescuing  several  persons  fro®  | 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Pleasant,  Worcester,  on  March  * 
O’Keefe,  arriving  at  the  fire  eanJ 
dashed  into  the  hotel  and  assisted  polw 
and  firemen  in  guiding  the  hotel  gu**® 
to  safety.  Kaplan,  on  his  way 
from  work,  smashed  the  hotel  d^ 
when  it  snapped  shut  as  the  hotel  clert 
ran  out  for  the  fire  box  and  resciiei 
W.  E.  Donovan,  86,  a  Civil 


Ken  Lyon,  staff  writer,  Herkimer  (N. 

Y.)  Ez'ening  Telegram,  played  the  role  ...  _  - 

of  Dick  Edwards  in  the  Ilion  Little  veteran,  whose  clothes  were  afire.  Kap- 
Theater  Club’s  production  of  “Three  Ian  rolled  Donovan  in  the  snow  to  e*' 
Taps  at  Twelve,”  mystery  drama  by  tinguish  the  flames,  but  Donovan  laW 
Allen  Saunders.  died  from  the  burns. 
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From  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers 

To  the  Newspaper  Publishers 


Last  week  we  told  you  that  the  production  of  pulpwood  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  part  of  the  forest  problem  in  the  United  States 
and  that  forestry  is  the  growing  of  timber  crops.  Sound  forest  man¬ 
agement  is  not  a  mere  sentimental  regard  for  trees.  It  is  a  business 
undertaking  which  must  pay  its  way  in  order  to  succeed. 


That  the  growing  of  timber  crops  is  no  small  item  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  Census  reports.  In 
the  year  1929  pulpwood  was  produced  on  43,842  farms.  The  nearly 
1,500,000  cords  of  pulpwood  cut  from  farm  woodlots  was  the  most 
important  item  in  the  income  of  many  families,  communities,  counties 
and  states.  The  Census  further  shows  that  4,374  farmers  in  Maine 
produced  pulpwood  in  1929  and  that  wood,  largely  for  the  news¬ 
print  mills,  was  harvested  on  1,494  farms  in  New  York,  1,573  farms 
in  Michigan,  3,628  farms  in  Wisconsin  and  3,027  farms  in  Minnesota. 


The  present  demoralized  condition  of  the  newsprint  industry  has 
forced  down  the  price  for  pulpwood  so  far  that  the  farmer  who  helps 
to  make  paper  gets  little  for  his  timber  and  labor.  Federal  efforts  to 
aid  agriculture  in  other  respects  have  small  effect  in  the  forest  area. 
Few  of  these  farmers  grow  wheat  or  corn,  or  fatten  hogs.  The  timber 
income  is  of  vital  importance  to  many  a  family  in  the  timbered  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and,  in  many  cases,  provides  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  winter  months.  A  good  market  for  pulp¬ 
wood  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  many  communities.  Without 
such  a  market  land  is  not  properly  utilized  and  taxes  are  not  paid. 


The  farmers  of  the  United  States  who  produce  paper  making  ma¬ 
terials  are  readers  of  the  newspapers  and  patrons  of  their  advertisers. 
These  farmers  are  appreciative  of  general  editorial  support  of  their 
interests,  but  they  would  brand  as  inconsistent  and  insincere  a  news¬ 
paper  policy  which  permitted  or  encouraged  the  destruction  of  the 
newsprint  industry  in  the  United  States.  That  industry  creates  a 
market  for  an  important  product  of  the  farms  of  the  nation,  and  a 
product  which  can  be  continuously  supplied. 


Association  of  Newsprint  Manufactnrers  of  the  United  States 


122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 
COMMITTEES  NAMED 

New(paper«,  Magazines,  Trade  Jour- 

nals,  and  Publicity  Staffs  of  Many 
Old  and  New  Federal  Groups 
Represented 

Committee  named  by  William  C. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
bureau,  new  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  indicate  the 
wide  range  of  the  organization’s  mem¬ 
bership.  Thej-  include : 

House — Kichard  W.  Westwood,  Xalure 
Magaziue,  chairman;  Phelps  H.  Adams,  New 
iork  Sun,  vice-chairman;  Morris  D.  Erwin, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  George  H.  Manning’. 
toiTOB  &  Publisher,  Harrisburg  News- 
Patrwt,  Troy  Record,  Camden  Courier  Post, 
and  trade  papers;  Robert 
».  Thornburgh,  International  Xews  Service; 
ThoiMs  P.  Dowd,  Postal  Telegraph  Co.;  Paul 
J.  McGahan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  McFall 
Kerby,  National  Geographic  Magazine,  and 
Morton  M.  Milford,  Federal  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  publicity. 

.\UDiTiNc — Coleman  B.  Jones,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  chairman;  Charles  A.  Hamil- 
ton,  Binghamton  Press  and  Troty  Times,  vice- 
^airman;  Eugene  S.  Leggett,  special  assistant 
Presidents  Administrative  Council;  Raymond 
P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Hamilton  Smith,  C.  P.  A. 

Entertainment— Charles  O.  Gridley,  Den- 
ter  Post,  Peoria  Star  and  Moline  Dispatch 
^.airman;  William  E.  Jamieson,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Cleieland  News  and  San  Antonio 
bxpress,  vice<hairman;  Lee  Poe  Hart,  New 
iork  Journal  of  Commerce;  Ralph  A.  Col¬ 
lins,  New  York  Sun;  Vincent  F.  Callahan, 
National  Broadrasting  System;  Harry  c! 
Butcher,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  Wil- 
t.’™.  ^"‘''■“ational  News  Service; 

V\  illiam  C.  Shelton,  fYashington  Times  and 
Herald;  Edward  Kelly,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Robert  H.  Denton,  Paramount  News- 
reel;  Arthur  A.  DeTitta,  Movietonenews; 
Strickland  Gillilan,  author  and  speaker;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  superintendent  House 
press  gallery;  Nelson  B.  Bell,  Washington 
Post,  and  James  D.  Preston,  Senate  librarian. 

Publicity— George  O.  Gdlingham,  TVA, 
^HFA  and  TV.^C  publicity,  chairman;  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Folliard,  Washington  Herald,  vice- 
chairman;  John  J.  Daly,  Washington  Post; 
Martin  Codel,  Radio  News  Bureau;  James  N. 
Doyle,  Washington  Times;  James  Hay,  Jr., 
author;  J.  Bernard  McDonnell,  Washi’ngton 
Post;  Walker  Stone,  Baltimore  Post,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  Evanstille  Press,  Buffalo  Times; 
Richard  L.  Turner,  .\ssociated  Press;  Hal 
Harrison  Smith,  New  York  Times;  Harry 
Ward,  International  News  Service,  and  Car- 
roll  E.  B.  Peeke,  Washington  Timea. 

Games — John  O.  Williams,  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment,  chairman;  Benjamin  Meiman,  Jetv- 
ish  Daily  Forward,  vice-chairman;  John  C. 
-Atchison,  Daily  News  Record  and  Women's 
Hear;  Constantine  A.  Brown,  Washington 
Star;  Edward  B.  Martin,  artist;  A.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  American  Automobile  -Association; 
Joyce  O  Hara,  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Gladstone  Williams,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Fresno  Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  Sacramento 
Bee  and  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Recreation  and  Sports — Edwin  W.  Gable- 
man,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  chairman;  Warren 
W.  Wheaton,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
vice-chairman;  Paul  V.  Anderson,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  James  North,  cartoonist;  Jay 
G.  Hayden,  Detroit  News;  Oeorge  R.  Holmes, 
International  News  Service. 

Membership — Harold  Brayman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  chairman;  Frederic  J. 
Ilaskin,  Haskin  Information  Service,  vice- 
chairman;  Harllee  Branch,  executive  assistant 
to  the  Postmaster-General;  John  J.  Cochran, 
Representative  from  Missouri;  J.  Harry  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Lanman  Engraving  Co.;  Harry  B. 
Gauss,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Christian  J. 
Gockeler,  Hamilton  National  Bank;  Alfred  D. 
Stedman,  Agriculture  Adjustment  -Administra¬ 
tion;  Theodore  C.  Alford,  Kansas  City  Star; 
W.  L.  Bruckart,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Bascom  N.  Timmons,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Cleveland  News,  San  Antonio  Express,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Hcrald.  Tulsa  World,  Davenport 
Times,  Kew  Orleans  States;  Raymond  P, 
Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Herbert 
Plummer,  -Associated  Press;  Holland  Hunting- 
ton,  West  Publishing  Co.;  Robert  R.  Lane, 
Newark  Evening  News;  -A.  J.  -Montgomery, 
-American  Automobile  Association;  Edward  P. 
-Sanford,  Department  of  Justice;  Kenneth 
Clark,  Universal  Service;  Charles  Stephen¬ 
son  Smith,  Associated  Press;  Lewis  Wood, 
New  York  Times;  Oswald  F.  Schuette,  law¬ 
yer  and  writer;  John  D.  Mothershed,  broker 
and  writer;  Karl  W,  Greene,  Alien  Property 
Custodian;  John  A.  Reichman,  United  Press, 
and  John  J.  W.  Riseling,  Washington  Post. 

Fellowship — Mark  Thistlethwaite,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
Evansville  Courier  Journal,  Terre-Haute  Tri¬ 


bune,  chairman;  Carl  D.  Ruth,  Paul  Block 
newspapers,  vice-chairman;  Mark  L.  Goodwin, 
Dallas  News  and  Journal,  Galveston  News; 
Dan  E.  O’Connell,  Washington  Times;  Rev. 
Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  New  A'ork  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church;  George  L.  Tarry,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Everett  C.  Watkins,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Terre  Haute  Star. 

Library — John  Lorance,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  chairman;  Robert  Dougan,  Capl- 
Ul  Traction  Co.,  vice-chairman,  and  -Mallie 
J.  Murphy,  writer. 

In  addition  to  President  Murphy,  the 
National  Press  Qub  officers  are  Mark 
Foote,  vice-president ;  Charles  A.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  treasurer ;  Coleman  B.  Jones,  fi¬ 
nancial  secretary,  and  Fred  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  IVashington  Daily  News,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  club’s  new  board  of  governors 
comprises  George  W.  Stimpson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  author,  chairman;  George  W. 
Combs,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune;  Lorenzo 
VV.  Martin,  Louisville  Titnes;  Arthur 
Hachten,  Universal  Service  and^  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
United  Press  Washington  bureau; 
(Srorge  E.  Dumo,  columnist,  and 
Charles  O.  Gridl^,  Fred  W,  Perkins. 
Charles  A.  Hamilton  and  Coleman  B. 
Jones. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Robert  W.  BARROS,  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  ended  46  years  of 
service  when  he  received  his  “30”  last 
week  on  retirement  from  the  job.  He 
had  spent  many  years  with  Worcester 
newspapers,  prior  to  which  he  had  been 
with  the  A.P.  in  the  south  and  midwest. 

James  Nutter,  assistant  to  Qayton 
V.  Barnhard  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  night  job  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  office  and  Don  Vestal  succeeds 
Nutter. 

(Jeorge  E.  Moise,  formerly  of  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  staff  of  the  United 
Press. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  manager.  United  Press  at  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Hawaii. 

Dawson  Duncan,  formerly  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  and  later 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
Austin. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

George  W.  white,  state  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
to  Miss  Erva  R.  Kent  of  Rochester, 
Feb.  9. 

J.  C.  Corbett,  copy  writer  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  business  survey  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Dorothy  Hutmann,  formerly 
of  the  Tribune  copy  and  art  depart¬ 
ment,  in  Chicago  March  3. 

Storey  Buck  of  Spokane,  a  veteran 
newspaperman  of  the  Pacific  northwest, 
to  Miss  Grace  L.  Mellem,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Spokane  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho.  She  formerly  lived  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  where  her  family  has 
been  prominent  since  pioneer  days.  Mr. 

El  Nacional  is  now  Mexi(x)'s 
most  important  newspaper. 

We  are  prepared  to  provide 
documentary  proof  of  this 
statement. 

Outstanding  international  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  exporters, 
through  recent  visits  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  have  become  aware  of  the 
preeminence  of  El  Nacional 
above  any  other  Mexican 
newspaper  and  are  willing  to 
attest  to  this. 

EL  NACIONAL 

Mexico,  D.F. 

Represented  exclusively  abroad  by! 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Buck  for  15  years  has  been  mining  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  and 
he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  daily  papers 
in  Spokane  and  Lewiston  most  of  the 
time  for  the  last  40  years. 

Herbert  Simmons,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  baseball  writer,  to  Phyllis  Allen, 
Chicago,  recently  just  before  Simmons 
left  with  the  Chicago  Cubs  for  the 
spring  training  trip  to  Catalina  Island. 

David  A.  Costine,  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  reportorial  staff,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Slease  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
Pittsburgh,  March  7. 

H.  Lockwood  Phillips,  reporter,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, to  Miss 
Eleanor  Dear,  daughter  of  Walter  Dear, 
co-publisher  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  March  9,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  (Thurch,  Jersey  City. 

Miss  Alberta  M.  Homann,  societ>- 
editor.  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus, 
to  David  L.  Findley,  Indianapolis,  Feb. 
22. 

Jay  Walz,  feature  writer.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News  Times,  to  Miss  Audrey 
Boyers,  March  6,  in  South  Bend. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  service  manager, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  to  Miss 
Virginia  V.  S.  Casey,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y.,  at  Utica,  March  10. 

SPECIAL  EDmONS 

Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  March 
5.  6-page  special  section  on  opening 
of  Dailey  Brewing  Co.,  Flint. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  March 
11,  4-page  section  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  8  page  section,  March  9,  Lowen- 
tein’s  department  store. 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  March  12, 
8  page  special  Kroger  section,  devoted 
to  cooking  school  sponsored  by  the 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking,  March  13- 
15. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  8-page  tabloid 
March  11  for  the  Brown-Dunkin  Dry 
Goods  Company,  and  8-page  spring  fa¬ 
shion  section. 

LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  Auto 
Show  edition,  12  pages,  Feb.  20. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  8  page  automobile  show  supple¬ 
ment,  March  7. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

EDGERTON  (Mo.)  Journal,  weekly, 
has  been  purchased  from  D.  R. 
Lewis  by  Evans  &  McDowell,  publi¬ 
shers  of  the  Dearborn  (Mo.)  Democrat. 

Benjamin  Muse,  former  Petersburg, 
Va.,  resident  and  for  14  years  active  as 


In  Every  Slate — 
Wood  Dry  Mats  Win 


In  Indiana — 

Where  Hoosier  poets  and  pioli- 
ticians  have  become  famous 
spreading  their  philosophies  and 
their  practices  over  the  nation, 
newspapers  have  built  reputa¬ 
tions  by  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  get  and  give  all  the 
news.  Wood  Dry  Mats  hold  an 
enviable  position  of  preference 
with  the  leading  dailies  of  this 
early  Indian  stronghold. 


a  member  of  the  United  States  diplo. 
matic  corps,  has  purchased  the  control- 
ling  interest  in  the  Petersburg  South, 
side  Virginia  News,  a  weekly.  W,  P, 
McGuire  will  continue  as  editor,  as  wdj 
as  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  tht 
new  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Muse 
is  the  president,  it  has  been  announced 
Following  several  months  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  Hamburg  (Pa.)  Itetn,  the 
subscription  lists  and  all  accounts  of  the 
newspapers  has  been  transferred  to 
John  W.  Mapoles.  The  newspaper 

since  the  death  of  the  late  William  0.  ! 
Heinly,  editor  for  45  years,  in  1931  has  S 
been  conducted  by  his  estate.  George  l 
T.  Kalbach,  former  sports  editor,  «  I 
associate  editor.  [ 

John  K.  Cloud,  of  Westfield,  N.  J,  [ 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
purchased  the  Cranford  (N.  J.)  Citizn 
&  Chronicle,  published  for  many  years 
by  James  E.  Warner. 

John  J.  Barry,  oldest  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  has  r^ 
sumed  ownership  and  editorial  direction 
of  the  Rolling  Ford  Echo,  weekly,  at  ' 
New  Haven,  Ky.  In  August,  1932,  Mr. 
Barry  suspended  publication  of  the 
Echo,  which  remained  out  of  publica¬ 
tion  until  May,  1933,  when  J.  E.  Ra¬ 
pier,  Jr.,  re-established  it. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Philadelphia  ciub  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  was  hostess  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  at  the  March  Mardi  Gras, 
its  eighteenth  annual  dinner,  held  March  ► 
9,'  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  The 
theme  was  modernized  as  “A  Toast  to 
Advertising.”  Miss  Ruth  Hogeland, 
chairman  of  the  Mardi  Gras  Committee, 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Nan  M.  Collins, 
president  of  the  club.  Miss  Helen  M. 
Klose,  Mrs.  Polly  Peters,  Miss  Edi4 
Ellsworth,  Miss  Elsie  Weaver,  Miss 
Ethel  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Ruih, 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Kempff,  Miss  Emma  Mosely, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Suarez,  Miss  Clare  V. 
Fey,  Miss  Franciska  Firsching,  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Clair.  About  75,000  souvenin  t 
were  distributed. 

NEW  PUBUCA-nONS 

ANEAT-APPEARING  weekly  came 
out  this  week,  titled  Wines  oid 
Spirits  Merchandising,  published  by  ; 
Lou  Murray!  Publications,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  edited  by  Harrison  J.  Cowaa 
L.  E.  Murray  is  publisher  and  R  5 
Stolz  is  production  manager.  It  is  in 
five-column  tabloid  form,  on  handsome  ■ 
stock,  with  an  array  of  fine-screen  cuts 
and  combined  news  and  magazine  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  liquor  trade.  The  premier  j 
edition  carried  a  fair  showing  of  first-  ; 
class  advertising.  i 
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fight  for  free  speech  and  press 
fiercely  fought  in  SAAR,  DANZIG 

Both  Areas,  Under  Council  of  League  of  Nations,  Have  Papers 
Stoutly  Resisting  Suppression  Aims  of  Fascists  and  Nazis — 
Violence  and  Kidnapings  Often  Resorted  To 
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By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 
Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GEN’EX’A,  Switzerland  —  Although 

the  public  hears  little  and  knows 
less  about  it,  because  of  the  swirl  of 
political  events  that  becloud  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  horizon  these  days,  an  almost 
epic  struggle  to  preserve  two  bulwarks 
of  personal  liberty — free  speech  and  a 
tree  press-|-is  being  waged  on  the 
fringes  of  Nazidom  and  Fascism. 

In  the  Saar  Territory  and  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  both  of  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  international  officials  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League, 
a  determined  stand  is  being  made  against 
the  encroachment  of  German  National 
Socialism,  as  personified  by  the  Hitler 
regime.  G.  G.  Knox,  a  scrappy  Brit¬ 
isher  and  Sean  Lester,  veteran  of  the 
Irish  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  and  until  re¬ 
cently  the  Free  State’s  permanent  dele¬ 
gate  at  Geneva,  are  standing  almost 
singlehandedly  against  heavy  pressure 
by  Nazi  organizations,  which,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Berlin,  are  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  “governments  within  governments’’ 
in  the  territories  administered  by  the 
League. 

Down  in  Austria,  also,  a  losing  battle 
is  being  waged.  Premier  Dollfuss,  al¬ 
though  a  disciple  of  Facism,  is  being 
gradually  squeezed  out  of  the  picture 
by  the  Austrian  Nazis  and  the  Home 
Guards  of  Prince  Stahremberg.  So 
long  as  he  can  play  one  against  the 
other  he  will  remain  in  power.  But  if 
the  Heimwehr  weakens,  the  Nazis,  who 
favor  amalgamation  with  Germany,  will 
come  into  power  and  Austria  is  doomed. 
If  the  Austrian  Fascists  dominate,  the 
last  remains  of  the  once  mighty  Dual 
Monarchy  will  become  a  virtual  vassal 
of  Rome.  And  again  if  the  Nazis  be¬ 
come  too  menacing  Italian  troops  may 
start  moving  across  the  Tyrol  and  a 
mid-European  war  may  result.  Since 
Austria  is  playing  for  stakes  much 
greater  than  mere  personal  liberty — 
namely  national  existence — the  eclipse  of 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  is  of  no 
vital  importance. 

But  in  Danzig  and  the  Saar  Ter¬ 
ritory  things  are  different.  Both  re¬ 
gions  exist  as  the  result  of  international 
covenants  signed  at  Versailles.  Both 
have  written  constitutions  which  guar¬ 
antee  that :  “every  person  shall  have  the 
right,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  to 
Mpress  his  opinion  by  word,  writing  or 
in  any  other  manner. ..  .there  shall  be 
no  censorship. ...” 

With  the  rise  of  Nazidom  in  Ger- 
nany  the  disciples  of  Hitler  immediate¬ 
ly  started  intriguing  in  the  Saar  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

S^r  policy  was  to  create  difficul¬ 
ties  which  would  conceivably  lead  to  the 
return  of  that  territory  to  Germany  be¬ 
fore  the  Versailles  Treaty  so  stipulated. 
According  to  the  Peace  Treaty  the 
Saar  region  is  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in 
1935,  at  which  the  population  is  to  be 
allowed  to  express  its  opinion  as  to 
whether  (1)  the  territory  should  revert 
to  Germany,  (2)  to  France,  or  (3)  re¬ 
main  indefinitely  under  League  super¬ 
vision  as  at  present. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  populace  would  have  been 
overwhelming  in  favor  of  reaffiliation 
with  the  Fatherland.  But  things  have 
^nged.  The  Saar  has  become  the 
haven  of  tens  of  thousands  of  political 
racial  refugees  who  have  been 
driven  from  Germany  by  Nazi  oppres- 
^on  and  intolerance.  Jews,  Socialists, 
L^munists,  non-Aryans,  Catholics  and 
hberals  have  taken  up  residence  in  the 
Territory. 

To  counteract  their  anti-Hitler  influ- 
National  Socialists  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  “secret  government”  in  the 
writory,  according  to  the  President  of 
•  f.  Commission,  G.  G.  Knox.  Through 
intimidation,  kidnaping,  assaults,  boy¬ 
cotts  and  economic  pressure  the  popu¬ 


lation  which  does  not  subscribe  to  Hit¬ 
lerism  is  being  brow-beaten  and  bul¬ 
lied  into  line  for  the  coming  plebiscite. 
The  Saar  Parliament  has  been  made 
into  a  Nazi  tribunal  by  the  forced  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  Centre  Party.  The  So¬ 
cialist  and  Communist  parties  have  been 
outlawed. 

Determined  to  fight  for  their  liber¬ 
ties — although  torn  between  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  being  labelled  unpatriotic  and 
anti-German  or  Pro-French  when  they 
aTe  in  reality  pro-Saar,  the  minority 
leaders  have  appealed  to  the  League  and 
its  Commissioners.  Knox  has  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  defending  the  press  and  even 
has  been  guilty  of  extending  to  the  hated 
Communists — who  are  many  in  the  min¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  territory — facilities 
for  expressing  themselves  equally  with 
the  Nazis.  Money,  of  course,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  fight  being  waged 
and  the  German  Government,  according 
to  Reichstag  records,  has  already 
“loaned”  twenty  million  marks  to  one 
Saar  industrialist,  Herr  Koeschling, 
chief  of  the  “Deutsche  Front”  (German 
Front). 

Supporting  the  Socialist  and  Centre 
party  leaders,  who  are  now  endeavoring 
to  secure  guarantees  that  a  “free  and 
secret”  plebiscite  will  be  held  next  year, 
are  several  newspaper  editors.  Chief 
among  them  is  Max  Braun,  editor  of  the 
Volkstimmc  (Peoples’  Voice)  and  the 
Deutsche  Freiheit  (German  Freedom). 
A  brilliant,  fearless,  two-fisted  fighter, 
reminiscent  of  frontier  editors  of  early 
American  history,  Braun  spends  his  days 
and  nights  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard 
of  loyal  followers.  The  German  Nazi 
organization  in  the  Saar  has  placed  a 
price  upon  his  head  and  several  efforts 
have  been  made  to  kidnap  him.  Spirit¬ 
ing  Nazi  opponents  across  the  German 
frontier  and  incarcerating  them  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  famous  “Concentration  Camps”  is 
a  favored  method  of  suppression.  The 
intervention  of  the  League’s  Commis¬ 
sioners  has  resulted  in  the  release  of 
some  14  kidnaped  Saarists  already,  but 
an  unknown  number  are  still  held  as 
hostages. 

Even  discovery  of  powerful  high  ex¬ 
plosives  in  his  home— delivered  through 
the  mails — has  not  deterred  Braun  from 
his  spirited  fight  for  autonomy  of  the 
Saar— and  freedom  of  its  press  pending 
the  plebiscite.  Even  the  threat — which 
is  now  a  by-word  in  Nazi  circles — 
“After  1935”  is  not  particularly  effective 
although  the  anti-Hitlerites  know  that 
if  the  region  is  handed  over  to  Germany, 
they  will  have  to  move  along  en  masse. 

But  that  situation  may  never  arise. 
It  is  being  pointed  out  that  while  a  ple¬ 
biscite  on  the  three  alternatives  is  man¬ 
datory,  the  League  Council,  in  whose 
hands  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  territory 
rests,  merely  has  to  make  its  decision 
after  “taking  into  consideration”  the 
wishes  of  the  population.  The  Council 
may  decide  that,  even  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  favor  reunion  with 
Germany,  such  a  course  would  endan¬ 
ger  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  jeopardize 
the  well-being  of  the  minority  of  the 
population — or  any  other  good  and  valid 
reason  may  be  advanced  for  delaying  a 
decision. 

iAs  to  Danzig,  a  similar  condition  ex¬ 
ists,  although  the  status  of  the  two  ter¬ 
ritories  differ.  Danzig  was  definitely 
made  a  Free  City  by  the  Peace  Trea¬ 
ties.  Its  status  is  permanent — unless 
changed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned.  It  is  governed  by 
a  Senate,  which  must  conform  to  the 
Constitution,  incorporated  in  the  Peace 
treaties.  A  high  commissioner,  named 
by  the  League  Council,  sees  to  it  that 
the  constitution  is  respected.  Political 
complications  naturally  arise  because  of 
the  clash  of  Polish,  Danzig  and  German 
interests,  but  these,  thus  far,  have  been 


quickly  adjusted.  .A  year  ago  war 
threatened.  Berlin  has  now  definitely 
reliiKiuished  its  hope  of  lorcibly — or 
otherwise — changing  the  Polish  Corri¬ 
dor  tor  another  ten  years  and  signed  a 
convention  to  that  ettect  with  Warsaw. 

The  Nazis  in  Danzig — like  their  con¬ 
freres  in  the  Saar — however  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  control  of  the  government. 
Tht  Center  Party  has  been  eliminated. 
Because  its  editors  commented  unfa¬ 
vorably  upon  a  speech  by  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Greiser,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Socialists,  Danziger  Volk- 
stimme  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Center 
(Catholic)  Party,  Danziger  Landes- 
Zeitung  were  suppressed.  The  editors 
immediately  appealed  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  then  Helmer  Rosting,  a  Dane, 
who  brought  the  matter  before  the 
League  Council.  The  ban  was  lifted 
and  now  the  new  High  Commissioner, 
Sean  Lester,  has  a  tough  assignment  on 
his  hands. 

Not  only  did  the  Danzig  Nazis  seek  to 
suspend  the  opposition  press  but  its 
editors  and  publishers  (Fritz  Weber  and 
Anton  Fooken  of  the  Volkstimme  and 
Dr.  Tiepel  and  M.  Kielian  of  the  Lan- 
des-Zeitung)  were  threatened  with  pre¬ 
ventative  detention,  “Schutzhaft”,  which 
is  another  popular  weapon  of  the  Hit¬ 
lerites. 

Although  the  Nazis  desire  to  dominate 
Danzig  and  the  Saar  for  political  rea¬ 
sons,  there  are  more  important  reasons 
for  controlling  the  territories.  Both 
have  predominant  German  speaking 
populations.  Both  have  furnished,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  international  character, 
havens  for  opponents  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
who  have  been  forced  to  flee  from  Ger¬ 
many.  And  both  obviously  provide 
splendid  “jumping  off”  places  for  anti- 
Hitler  propaganda.  Through  govern¬ 
mental  decrees  the  opposition  has  been 
completely  eliminated  in  Germany. 
Only  one  party — the  National  Socialist 
— is  allowed  to  function.  The  Hitler 
theory  of  “totalitarianism”  precludes  the 
holding  of  any  public  office — from  chan¬ 
cellor  down  to  police  and  postoffice  em¬ 
ployes — by  anyone  who  is  not  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporter  of  the  Nazi  regime. 
Extension  of  the  policy  into  Danzig 
and  The  Saar — and  Austria,  too,  even¬ 
tually,  is  part  of  the  Nazi  program. 

Suppression  of  hostile  newspapers  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  Nazi  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Germanic  fringes  of  the 
Third  Reich.  The  fact  that  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  existing  constitutions  and 
by  the  League  makes  no  difference. 

From  the  Saar  and  Danzig  it  is  also 
possible  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  i.  e.  the 
anti-Nazis  can  resort  to  wildcat  radio 
broadcasting.  Every  radio  station  in 
Germany  nightly  fills  the  air  with  anti- 
League  propaganda,  destined  for  the 
ears  of  German  speaking  peoples  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Saar 
and  Danzig.  Unfortunately  for  Hitler 
he  cannot  stop  the  receiving  sets  in 
Germany  from  hearing  counter  propa¬ 
ganda  which  originates  outside  the 
Fatherland. 

Also,  even  as  the  Fascists  to  this  day 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  clandestine 
anti-Mussolini  literature  from  seeping 
into  Italy,  the  Hitlerites  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  inflamatory — and  in¬ 
formative — propaganda  out  of  Germany. 

Outwardly  France  and  Britain,  two 
countries  which  still  maintain  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  theory  the  doctrines  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  are  loath  to 
intervene  in  any  way  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  inside  Germany  under  National 
Socialism.  However  when  the  reper¬ 
cussions  affect  them — as  the  influx  of 
some  75,000  refugees  into  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Ger¬ 
many  has  done — and  when  unfair  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  air  through  radio  dif¬ 
fusion  of  anti-League  propaganda  per¬ 
sists — they  cannot  ignore  the  causes. 
Also  under  the  League  Covenant  they 
are  legally  and  morally  obligated  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  regions  jointly 
administered  by  them  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League 

Consequently  future  developments  at 
Saarbriick  and  Danzig  will  bear  watch¬ 
ing. 


FALSE  AD  CONVICTION 
REVERSED  IN  TEXAS 


Complaint  Held  Not  Specific  in  Case 

of  Bankruptcy  Sale — State  Says 
Evidence  on  Appeal  Was 
Incomplete 

The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  .Appeals 
recently  reversed  conviction  of  Dave 
Pincus  of  San  Antonio  on  a  charge  of 
untrue  advertising  and  ordered  the 
prosecution  dismissed. 

Pincus  appealed  after  he  was  fined 
$10  and  costs  in  county  court.  He  and 
several  others  had  been  charged  with 
untrue  advertising  in  connection  with 
advertisement  of  a  "bankruptcy”  sale 
at  Washer  Brothers’  department  store. 
TTie  prosecutiom  alleged  that  only  one 
department  in  the  store  was  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

While  the  appellate  court  reversed 
the  conviction  on  grounds  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  sufficiently  specific,  it 
observed  that  ‘such  part  of  the  statute 
as  undertakes  to  penalize  one  who 
could  have  known  by  use  of  reason¬ 
able  diligence  or  inquiry”  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  untrue  is  of  doubtful 
validity.” 

Members  of  the  county  attorney’s 
staff,  announcing  that  a  rehearing 
would  be  asked,  declared  that  through 
error  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
originally  attached  to  the  Pincus  com¬ 
plaint  as  an  exhibit  was  omitted  from 
record  submitted  to  the  appellate  court. 


ST.  LOUIS  STORES’  UNEAGE  UP 


Three  Biggest  Use  6,543,511  Lines 
in  1933,  Gain  of  20,966 

During  1933,  St.  Louis’  three  largest 
department  stores  used  6,543,511  agate 
lines  of  advertising  space  in  that  city’s 
three  daily  newspapers,  as  compared 
with  6,522,545  agate  lines  in  1932,  an 
increase  of  20,966  agate  lines,  according 
to  an  analysis  of  figures  compiled  by 
the  St.  Lows  Post-Dispatch  for  its 
list  of  60  biggest  advertisers. 

Famous-Barr  Co.,  a  unit  of  the  May 
Department  Stores  Co.,  used  3,401,007 
agate  lines  in  1933  and  3,225,260  agate 
lines  in  1932,  an  increase  of  175,747 
agate  lines. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.  used  2,037,584 
agate  lines  in  1933  and  2,088,710  agate 
lines  in  1932,  an  increase  of  51,126  agate 
lines. 

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  used 
1,104,920  agate  lines  in  1933,  and  1,208,- 
575  agate  lines  in  1932,  a  decrease  of 
93,655  agate  lines. 


NEW  CONTRACT  FOR  F.P.A. 

Negotiation*  Held  Up  One  Day’s  Issue 
of  “The  Conning  Tower” 

A  new  contract  between  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Franklin  P. 
Adams  (F.  P.  A.),  columnist,  has  been 
signed. 

Mr.  Adams’  contract  expired  March 
1.  His  column,  “The  Conmng  Tower,” 
did  not  appear  the  following  day,  al¬ 
though  it  was  back  in  its  accustomed 
place  on  Saturday,  March  3. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  the 
omission  of  the  column  on  Friday  was 
a  “routine”  matter  coincident  with  the 
negotiating  for  the  new  contract. 

Mr.  Adams’  famous  column  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald  Tribune  since  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  World  at  the  end 
of  February,  1931.  It  had  been  printed 
in  the  World  since  1921,  and  previously 
appeared  in  the  old  New  York  Herald. 

NAMED  HARVARD  PRESS  CHIEF 

Arthur  Wild,  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter  for  the  past  five  years  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
1926,  has  been  appointed  Harvard  press 
representative,  with  the  title  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  university  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


NEW  B.  C.  DAILY 

The  Natal  (B.  C.)  Michel-Natal  Ob¬ 
server,  daily  newspaper  of  eight  pages, 
recently  started  publication,  with  W.  D. 
Wallace  as  editor  and  publisher. 
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_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  RATE  UP 
IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Dailies  Increase  Price  to  “Lighten 
Advertisers’  Load’’ — One>Half 
of  Increase  Will  Be  Given 
to  Carriers 

Beginning  March  4  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers  increased  street  sales  and 
carrier  service  rates. 

The  Oklahoma  News,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  advanced  street 
sales  from  two  to  three  cents  and  car¬ 
rier  rates  from  10  to  12  cents  per  week. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  morning  and 
Sunday,  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
evening,  advanced  the  combination  sub¬ 
scription  rate  from  20  to  25  cents  for  the 
13  issues.  Rates  for  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  or  evening  and  Sunday  were  ad¬ 
vanced  from  15  to  18  cents  and  for  the 
six  evening  editions  of  the  Times  from 
ten  to  twelve  cents. 

John  Howard  Payne,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  announced  one-half 
of  their  increase  was  to  be  given  car¬ 
riers.  He  explained  to  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  representative  that  “Owing  to 
the  increase  in  cost  of  nearly  every 
element  which  goes  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  we  felt  that  the 
subscriber  could  afford  a  one  cent  in¬ 
crease  so  that  the  advertiser’s  load 
might  be  lightened.  Circulation  rates 
are  the  last  things  that  have  not  gone 
up  and  therefore  we  feel  justified  in 
making  the  increase  at  this  time  in 
order  to  meet  the  added  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  production.” 


5,000  ATTENDED  GAMES 

More  than  5,000  boys  and  girls  in 
grade  schools  enjoyed  La  Porte  High 
School  basketball  games  during  the  sea¬ 
son  just  past  through  arrangements 
made  with  the  school  management  by 
the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus. 
With  attendance  at  a  rather  low  ebb 
at  the  start  of  the  season,  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  order  to  stimulate  attendance 
at  the  games,  arranged  to  give  away 
from  600  to  1,000  free  tickets  to  grade 
school  children  at  remaining  home 
games.  The  youngsters  were  given  a 
special  section  of  the  auditorium  and 
staff  members  aided  in  keeping  them  in 
line  and  in  organized  cheering.  Cou¬ 
pons,  printed  in  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  an  evening’s  edition,  were  to 
be  exchanged  for  free  tickets. 


DRISCOLL  SEEKS  PIRATE  LORE 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  editor  of  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  and  author  of  the 
story  strip  “Pieces  of  Eight,”  spoke  to 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  pirates  and  buried  treasure,  March 
14.  He  told  of  treasures  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  of  some  of  his 
own  experiences  in  searching  for  back¬ 
ground  and  material  for  his  stories,  and 
exhibited  some  real  pieces  of  eight.  Mr. 
Driscpll,  whose  strip  is  now  published 
by  more  than  70  newspapers,  including 
the  Hartf^d  Times,  is  planning  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  by  air  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  old  Spanish  Main  for  new 
data  and  atmosphere. 


TO  HANDLE  “EVENING  STORY’’ 

“The  Evening  Story,”  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  continuous  daily  newspaper  features 
in  America,  started  by  the  late  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  will  be  syndicated  by  the 
Publishers’  Syndicate,  Chicago,  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  the  Daily  News  announced 
this  week.  The  feature,  which  is  59 
years  old,  is  sponsored  by  the  Daily 
News.  Every  month  more  than  3,500 
short  stories  are  submitted  by  authors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  fic¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 


SPONSORING  BRIDGE  PLAY 

The  Buffalo  Times  is  offering  |600 
in  prizes  for  a  contract  bridge  tourna¬ 
ment  now  in  progress  in  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  in  that  city  to  choose  the  champion 
of  the  Times’  territory.  Samuel  Wal¬ 
lace,  Times  bridge  editor,  is  in  charge. 


GOLDEN  GLOVES  FINALS 


19,201  Saw  New  York  Bouts — 21,500 
Spectators  In  Chicago 

A  crowd  of  19,201  spectators  paid 
$45,620  to  witness  the  final  bouts  in  the 
Nezv  York  Daily  News  Golden  Gloves 
Tournament  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Monday  night  March  12. 

In  Chicago,  March  9,  more  than  21,- 
500  spectators  witnessed  the  finals  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Golden  Gloves 
bouts  at  Chicago  Stadium.  The  winners 
will  battle  the  New  York  News’  cham¬ 
pions  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  March  28.  The  eight  Chicago 
champions  are  also  to  meet  the  cham¬ 
pions  from  Poland  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium  May  18,  Arch  Ward,  Tribune 
siKjrts  editor,  announced  this  week. 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  PLAY 

I  he  second  social  recreation  institute 
sponsored  by  the  Toledo  Blade,  the  city 
recreation  department  and  the  Toledo 
Federation  of  Parent-Teacher  associa¬ 
tions  was  held  in  the  Civic  Playhouse, 
March  5,  6  and  7.  The  classes  again 
were  in  cliarge  of  Robert  K.  Murray 
of  the  National  Recreation  association, 
who  conducted  last  year's  institute. 
Purpose  of  the  classes  was  to  teach 
group  leaders  the  theory  and  technique 
of  directing  singing,  active  games  and 
parties. 


NEW  YORK  FOR  NEW  YORKERS 

The  New  York  Sun  started  a  daily 
feature  titled  “Intimate  Sketches  of 
New  York”  F'eb.  26.  The  pen  and  ink 
drawings  are  of  interesting  places,  the 
historical,  important,  unusual  scenes  in 
New  York,  sketch^  on  the  spot  by 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  artist,  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  buildings  and  cities.  Each 
picture  is  described  with  a  short  article. 
The  drawings  are  appearing  exclusively 
in  the  Sun.  At  present  there  is  no 
definite  limit  to  the  number  of  pictures 
in  the  series. 


PRINTED  CAPITOL  EDITION 

In  honor  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  meeting  in  Williamsburg, 
Feb.  24,  the  first  time  the  assembly  has 
met  in  the  city  since  1779,  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  on  Feb.  24 
published  a  “Capitol  Edition”  running 
28  pages  with  an  18-page  special  section. 
The  first  and  last  pages  of  the  “special” 
were  a  reproduction  of  a  colonial  news- 
pajier,  printed  from  hand-set  type  and 
in  the  language  style  of  the  colonial 
era. 


NEW  SYNDICATE  FORMED 

.\fter  working  several  months  to  com¬ 
plete  a  new  method  of  advertising  by 
cartoons,  Die  Loscalzo,  president  of  As¬ 
sociated  Features,  New  York  City,  has 
merged  his  company  with  the  Allied 
Features  Syndicate,  of  which  Arthur 
Treister  is  president.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  opened  offices  this  week  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


SPONSORING  TABLE  TENNIS 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Times  and 
Qunicy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  are  spon¬ 
soring  sectional  table  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments  in  their  respective  cities,  with 
the  winners  of  the  two  tourneys  com¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  to  compete  the  Western 
Championship  Table  Tennis  Tourna¬ 
ment,  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Table  'Tennis  Association,  at  Hotel  La 
Salle,  March  16-17. 


SUBSCRlP'nON  CONTEST 

The  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times 
is  sponsoring  its  first  annual  Washing¬ 
ton  Pilgrimage  and  prize  contest  for 
its  carriers.  Carriers  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  Washington  trip  have  to  secure 
at  least  15  new  six  months  subscriptions 
during  the  contests  which  closes  April 
28. 


ADAMS  SYNDICATE  MOVES 

The  (Jeorge  Matthew  Adams  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  moved  from  250  Park  avenue 
to  444  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  It 
occupies  the  28th  floor. 


READING  DAIUES  MAKE 
CUT  RATE  OFFERS 

Eagle  Matches  Times  Offer  of  One 

Cent  a  Week  Scaling  Up  to  Ten 
Cents  at  Week  at  the  End 
of  Ten  Weeks 

Drastic  price  cutting  in  an  attempt 
to  sign  new  subscribers  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  Reading,  Pa.,  dailies. 

It  started  when  the  Reading  Times 
on  March  9  offered  a  special  rate  of 
one  cent  the  first  week,  two  cents  the 
second  week  and  so  on  until  the  tenth 
week  was  reached  when  the  regular 
carrier  price  of  ten  cents  a  week  would 
be  effective. 

The  Reading  Eagle  followed  suit  with 
the  same  offer,  effective  March  12. 
Both  old  and  new  subscribers  were 
given  advantage  of  the  special  rates. 
It  was  announced  that  the  new  pricq^ 
would  not  affect  the  earnings  of  car¬ 
riers. 

William  Seifert  is  president  of  the 
Reading  FZagle  Company,  and  John  H. 
Perry  is  publisher  of  the  Times.  J.  A. 
.\bey  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Eagle,  and  E.  L.  Levan  of  the  Times. 


PLANS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  will 
sponsor  its  first  annual  spring  cooking 
school  conducted  by  the  Homecrafters 
of  New  York,  April  10-13.  •■Ml  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  evening.  The  annual 
fall  cooking  school  conducted  by  the 
Home  Economics  Service  Corporation, 
will  be  continued.  The  daily  published 
its  annual  spring  fashion  edition,  March 
13.  Eight  pages  of  the  regular  edition 
were  devoted  to  style  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  newspaper  is  also  conduct¬ 
ing  a  city  championship  basketball  tour¬ 
nament  in  cooperation  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 


PLANNING  BASEBALL  SCHOOL 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  will  con¬ 
duct  a  junior  baseball  school  this  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  City 
Recreation  departments  and  the  St. 
Louis  National  and  American  League 
Baseball  Clubs.  Enrollment  will  be 
open  to  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  17  residing  in  the  St.  Louis  district. 
The  first  class  will  be  held  April  18. 

series  of  12  lessons  will  be  given,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  special  courses  of  a  day 
each  to  be  given  by  the  National  and 
American  League  clubs.  The  final  event 
will  be  a  game  played  by  two  teams 
selected  from  the  members  of  the  class. 


PLANNING  OUTDOOR  SHOW 

An  outdoor  show  to  embrace  every  ac¬ 
tivity  of  camping,  outdoor  life  and  na¬ 
ture  study,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  to  be  held 
from  March  28  to  April  1,  in  the  Gran¬ 
ada  Theatre  building,  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  organized  camping  in  the  United 
States.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  similar  organizations 
which  feature  summer  camps,  will  take 
part  in  the  exhibition,  and  space  will  be 
given  to  retail  displays  and  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  equipment. 


1,200  BOYS  ATTEND  BOUTS 

Twelve  hundred  carriers,  members  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  and 
Herald  Boys  Club,  on  March  7  were 
transported  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  where 
they  attended  amateur  bouts  at  Fort¬ 
ner’s  Arena,  in  competition  for  the  silver 
trophy  donated  by  the  Herald  for  inter¬ 
club  competition  between  the  Northeast 
Boys’  Club  and  the  Washington  Boys’ 
Club.  The  Washington  boys  won  five 
out  of  nine  bouts. 


100,000  REGlSTRA'nONS 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  100,000  registrations 
in  three  weeks  to  the  paper’s  “Birth¬ 
day  Derby,”  in  which  the  Daily  Times 
is  offering  $50  daily  in  prizes.  The 
feature  is  one  of  the  most  popular  the 
paper  has  sponsored  based  on  general 
reader  response,  according  to  Harold 
Essex,  Daily  Times  promotion  manager. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 


Chicago  Newspaper  Carriers’  Associs. 
tion  Holds  Banquet 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  March  12 — The  Chicago 
Newspaper  Carriers’  Association  cele¬ 
brated  its  28th  anniveisary  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  the  annual  hareiuet  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Speeches  by  the  publishers 
and  editors  of  the  three  papers,  together 
with  stage,  screen  and  radio  .'•tars 
featured  the  banquet  program 
Officers  of  the  carriers’  association 
are  Joseph  Epstein,  president;  P.  T. 
Hummelgaard,  vice-president ;  A.  H. 
Zohn,  corresponding  secretary ;  Harry 
Mikesell,  financial  secretary:  Louis 
Levy,  treasurer,  insurance  department;  t 
S.  D.  Saltzman,  sergeant-at-arms;  and  ‘ 
Gordon  Ramsey,  chairman,  executivt 
committee. 


CONDUCTING  CLUE  CONTEST 

In  promoting  its  new  strip,  “Secret 
.\gent  X-9,”  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Suii- 
Telegraph  is  conducting  a  clue  contest 
for  boys  and  girls  in  which  $25  in  cash 
prizes  is  awarded  weekly  with  $5  as 
first  prize  and  $1  each  for  the  next  best 
20  replies.  Short  mystery  stories  will 
be  published,  three  chapters  a  week. 
“Detective”  badges  are  given  to  con¬ 
testants  who  mail  a  coupon  published 
with  the  strip.  An  old-fashioned  spel¬ 
ling  bee  for  adults  is  another  Sun- 
Telegraph  promotion. 


COMMUNITY  DAILY  STARTS 

The  first  daily  community  newspaper 
in  Oklahoma,  the  Dailx  Beacon  of  Capi-  ' 
tol  Hill,  Oklahoma  City,  made  its  ap-  , 
pearance  with  a  16-page  tabloid  size  is-  i 
sue  March  5.  The  Daily  Beacon  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  weekly  paper  of  the  same 
name  and.  according  to  Edward  T. 
Austin,  editor,  will  confine  its  circula-  . 
tion  entirely  to  the  suburb  it  represents,  I 
although  it  is  to  be  on  sale  in  downtown  : 
Oklahoma  City.  Raymond  Fields  is 
publisher,  and  is  also  publisher  of  the  1 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader  and  the  U'rmk 
Daily  Times-Democrat.  j 


14,000  IN  SPELLING  “BEE” 

More  than  14,000  grammar  and  junior  i 
high  school  pupils  are  entered  in  the 
fourth  annual  “Spelling  Marathon”  b^ 
ing  conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
in  cooperation  with  county  school  au¬ 
thorities.  The  daily  announced  that 
14,000  additional  contestants  will  be  in 
the  running  this  year,  with  the  inclusion 
of  junior  high  school  pupils. 


NEW  CANADIAN  STRIP 

“When  Canada  Was  Young.”  a  new 
historical  strip  by  A.  M.  Wicksoa 
based  on  actual  events  in  Canadian  his¬ 
tory,  is  now  being  run  by  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe.  The  story  is  developed 
in  the  adventures  of  two  young  boys, 
associated  with  important  events  and 
personages. 

TO  AWARD  ANNUAL  TROPHY 

Six  basketball  teams  are  competing  b 
the  city  finals  for  the  trophy  donatd  by 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
to  the  winner  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
Basketball  League.  The  league  ha* 
been  in  existence  for  five  years  and  « 
managed  by  Watson  T.  Brown,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


HAS  NEW  SUNDAY  FEATURE 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  ruu 
ning  a  new  Sunday  feature  “Highlight 
of  the  Week  in  News  and  Pictures 
written  by  Louis  LaCross  and  featured  j 
in  a  double  truck.  The  news  is  classi- 1 
fied  according  to  subjects,  with  a  large! 
box  devoted  to  unusual  happenings,  t 
Large  size  half-tones  are  used.  | 


SLOT  MACHINE  SERIES 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Ntw 
recently  carried  a  series  exposing  t* 
slot  machine  racket  as  operated  in 
falo,  with  methods  used  to  instill 
gambling  spirit  in  school  children,  et® 
of  the  kindergarten  age. 
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$100,000  LIBEL  ACTION 
DISMISSED  IN  N.  Y. 

Judge  Interpret*  Lew  in  Case  of  Mr*. 

Schwimmer  v*.  Upton  Sinclair 
and  William  Fox — Involved 
Peace  Ship 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  the  law  of 
libel  was  embodied  in  a  decision  handed 
down  recently  by  Justice  Philip  J.  Mc¬ 
Cook  in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court,  dismissing  a  suit  for  $100,000 
brought  by  Mrs.  Rozika  Schwimmer 
against  Upton  Sinclair,  the  writer,  and 
William  I’ox,  movie  producer.  Mrs. 
Schwimmer  is  a  well-known  lecturer 
and  publicist. 

The  complainant  alleged  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  incorporated  in  Sinclair’s  book, 
“Upton  Sinclair  Presents  William  Fox,” 
the  following  supposedly  libelous  state¬ 
ments: 

‘T  asked  W.  F.  what  had  been  his 
previous  experiences  with  Ford  (mean¬ 
ing  Henry  Ford  J ;  for  I  had  noted  my 
subject's  [leculiar  way  of  forgetting  the 
enemies  he  had  made,  and  how  he  has 
made  them.  I  succeeded  in  dredging 
out  of  his  memory  three  Henry  Ford 
stories. 

"The  first  story  carries  us  back  to 


LEGAL  COPY  DISPUTED 


Daily  and  Weekly  in  New  York  Go 
to  Court  Over  Linage 

While  awaiting  the  outcome  of  an 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Abram  Zoller,  in 
which  the  Little  Falls  (N,  Y.)  Times 
was  named  the  official  Democratic 
paper  of  Heikimer  County,  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Arrow,  weekly  paper  published  in 
Old  Forge,  continues  to  print  columns 
of  names  of  property  owners  listed  in 
the  tax  sale  for  which  it  may  never  get 
paid. 

The  case  is  unparelleled  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  The  Arrow  was  named  the  official 
paper  by  the  1933  board  of  supervisors 
after  obtaining  the  majority  signers  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  board. 
It  proceeded  to  print  the  tax  list,  which 
under  present  economic  conditions,  nets 
the  official  paper  several  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  the  meantime  when  the  new 
hoard  of  supervisors  took  office  Jan.  1, 
it  immediately  named  the  Little  Falls 
Times,  a  daily  paper,  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
then  the  Little  Falls  Times  started  to 
print  the  tax  sale.  Both  claimed  to  he 
the  official  paper  and  the  case  was  fin¬ 
ally  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 


Judge  Zoller  maintained,  in  a  lengthy 
decision,  that  the  old  board  of  super¬ 
visors  had  no  right  to  decide  what  paper 
should  act  during  the  new  board’s  term 
of  office. 

Since  that  time  the  editor  of  the 
Arrow,  R.  J.  Dobell,  has  notified  the 
county  treasurer.  Flora  S.  Hofstetter, 
that  unless  the  Arrow  wins  its  appeal 
the  county  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
paper  for  any  printing. 

The  -Arrow  basis  its  claims  to  the 
official  paper  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  properly  named  by  the  old  Board, 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  new  Board  had  no  right  to 
change  the  former  decision. 


STATE  OFFICIALS  RESIGN 

Following  an  investigation  by  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  News  into 
the  activities  of  the  commission  furnish¬ 
ing  relief  coal  to  the  federal  government 
from  a  leased  mine  came  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  George  Puder  and  Louis  Lid- 
strom  as  members  of  the  South  Dakota 
state  coal  mine  commission.  The  news¬ 
paper  disclosure  revealed  an  estimated 
loss  of  approximately  45  cents  per  ton 
on  14,()(X)  tons  of  coal  mined,  resulting 
from  business  mismanagement  and  ques¬ 
tionable  political  manipulations. 


PAPER  WINS  TAX  POINT 


U.  S.  Board  Cut*  75%  From  Alleged 
Deficiencie* 

Substantial  reduction  of  alleged  in¬ 
come  ta.\  deficiencies  was  won  by  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  under 
a  recent  opinion  announced  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Origi¬ 
nal  deficiencies  claimed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  internal  revenue  were 
$71,004.50  for  1927  and  $6,689.54  for 
1929. 

On  the  largest  single  item  involved, 
the  Republican  company  won  a  complete 
victory.  This  was  the  question  of  how 
much  profit  was  made  from  liquidation 
of  a  corporation  in  which  the  Republican 
was  sofe  stockholder.  The  revenue 
commissioner  claimed  taxes  on  the  basis 
of  a  profit  of  $485,108.40,  whereas  the 
company  insisted  that  no  profit  had  been 
sustain^.  The  tax  board  ruled  that 
the  commissioner  had  erred  in  including 
an  item  of  $500,000  as  the  value  of 
good  will  of  the  corporation,  and  up¬ 
held  the  contention  of  the  Republican 
company. 

Total  reductions  resulting  from  the 
redetermination  ordered  by  the  board 
will  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  in 
controversy,  officials  estimated. 


the  summer  of  1916. 

“A  lady  called  on  me  and  said  she 
was  Mrs.  Rozika  Schwimmer,  and  she 
asked  me  the  following  questions :  ‘How 
would  you  like  to  have  your  name  on 
the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  of 
the  world?  How  would  you  like  to 
have  your  name  discussed  at  every  din¬ 
ner  table?  How  would  you  like  to  be 
the  most  talked-of  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world?  How  would  you  like 
to  sell  20  times  more  pictures  than 
you  do?’ 

“I  said  there  was  only  one  of  those 
things  I  was  interested  in.  and  that  was 
how  I  would  like  to  sell  20  times  as 
many  pictures  as  before.  How  could 
I  do  that?  She  said,  ‘I  have  a  plan. 

I  have  chartered  a  boat  and  I  call  it  my 
peace  ship.  In  reality  it  isn’t  any 
peace  ship  at  all.  I  would  like  you  to 
finance  it.’ 

“I  asked  if  she  hoped  to  bring  peace. 
She  said:  ‘You  know  we  can’t  do  that. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  newspapers 
will  be  printing  about  it  and  people  will 
be  talking  about  it  will  get  people  to 
thinking  about  it,  and  that  may  result 
in  peace.’” 

The  pas.sage  went  on  to  relate  that 
Mrs.  Schwimmer  had  made  similar  over¬ 
tures  to  Henry  Ford  and  that  the 
automobile  manufacturer  had  also 
been  interested  in  the  20-fold  sale 
of  cars  rather  than  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

William  Fox  did  not  accept  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Event¬ 
ually  that  was  the  Ford  ‘Peace  Ship.’  ” 

‘‘Plaintiff  claims  that  the  publication 
is  libelous  per  se,”  continues  Justice 
McCook’s  opinion,  ‘‘and  therefore  no 
allegation  of  special  damage  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

“We  start  with  the  rule  recognized 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Sydney  v. 
Macfadden  Publishing  Corporation: 
Any  wn'tten  or  printed  article  is  libelous 
or  actionable  without  alleging  special 
damages,  if  it  tends  to  expose  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  public  contempt,  ridicule,  aver¬ 
sion  or  disgrace,  or  induce  an  evil  opin¬ 
ion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  right  think¬ 
ing  persons,  and  to  deprive  him  of  their 
friendly  intercourse  in  society. 

“The  question  thus  limits  itself  to  the 
words  actually  used.  The  gravamen  of 
the  complaint  is  the  falsity  of  ‘in  reality 
It  isn’t  any  peace  ship  at  all.’  This 
sentrace  does  not  stand  alone.  Anyone 
reading  the  first  sentence  quoted  will 
Mmost  certainly  read  the  two  following. 
T^en  together,  they  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  basis  for  action,  even  though 
the  first  sentence  be  assumed  false.  'The 
article  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  to 
determine  whether  it  is  defamatory. 

“I  hold  that  the  alleged  libelous  mat- 
ter  does  not  tend  to  expose  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  public  contempt,  ridicule,  aver¬ 
sion  or  disgrace,  or  induce  an  evil  opin¬ 
ion  of  her  in  the  minds  of  right-think- 
mg  persons.” 


Gent  Treasurer  {above}  is  saying  "No.” 
He’s  too  busy  to  listen  to  space  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Next  week  he’ll  be  saying  "No,”  too. 
He  won’t  understand  why  that  paper 
should  cost  so  much,  and  anyway  he’ll 
think  "we  can  get  along  without  it.” 

Somehow,  Gent  Treasurer  must  be  sold 
on  your  paper’s  sales  story.  He  must 
be  made  to  realize  that,  though  the 
schedule  must  be  cut,  your  paper  must 
be  kept. 

Use  BUSINESS  WEEK  for  this  job. 


•89.561  A.B.C..  ”” 
Dk.  30,  1933.  issue. 


BUSINESS  WEEK  is  subscribed  to 
by  89,561*  top  executives — read  by 
them — and  passed  along  to  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  of  their  executive 
associates.  These  89,561  subscribers 
constitute  a  select  company — a  group 
limited  to  influential  business  execu¬ 
tives — a  group  to  which  subscribers  are 
definitely  "not  admitted”  unless  they 
have  reached  the  upper  rungs  of  the 
business  ladder.  BUSINESS  WEEK, 
because  of  its  vital  business  news,  is 
read  regularly  by  these  men.  The  time 
to  talk  business  to  an  executive  is  when 
he’s  thinking  of  business  . . .  when  he’s 
reading  BUSINESS  WEEK. 


BUSINESS  WEEK 

A  McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATION 


330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


he’ll  read  your  “space”  story  in  BUSINESS  WEEK 
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Advertising  Agencies 

GARTER  COPY  TIMED 
WITH  NRA  MEETING 

Public  Intere*t  in  Blue  Eagle  Worth 
Millions,  Says  Executive — Names 
of  Outstanding  Men  Used 
in  Campaign 

(Special  to  Euitok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  ^lar.  13 — "Buy  Under  tlie 
Blue  Eagle,  of  Course,  but  Choose  the 
Best.”  With  this  as  a  slogan,  A.  Stein 
&  Co.,  maker  of  Paris  Garters,  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  camiiaign  that  is  capitalizing  upon 
the  nation’s  interest  in  the  new  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  NR.\. 

Coincident  with  the  recently  widely 
publicized  code  authority  conference  in 
Washington,  the  Paris  Garter  campaign 
was  launched  in  newspapers  of  50  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  and  in  25  weekly  and  month¬ 
ly  magazines,  as  well  as  street  car  and 
outdoor  posters. 

“If  all  inventors  signed  a  code,  there 
still  would  be  but  one  Edison,”  said  the 
initial  advertisement.  The  copy  which 
followed  said  in  part :  "Paris  Garters, 
like  famous  men,  achieved  leadership 
by  consistent,  distinguished  service.  Not 
by  mere  compliance  with  a  code.  Buy 
under  the  Blue  Eagle,  of  course,  but 
choose  the  best.”  Other  ads  in  the 
series  feature  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Shakespeare,  Caruso,  Kockne  and  John 
L.  Sullivan. 

Commenting  upon  the  timeliness  of  the 
present  campaign,  Joseph  M.  Kraus,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  company’s  present  cam¬ 
paign  goes  one  step  beyond  the  “Buy 
Under  the  Blue  Eagle”  appeal  which 
has  been  so  widely  used  during  the  past 
year.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Kraus 
commented  that  the  slogan,  “Buy  Un¬ 
der  the  Blue  Eagle”  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  public  consciousness  at  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars,  were  one  to  com¬ 
pute  the  value  of  white  space,  radio  time 
and  other  advertising  devices  employed. 

Mr.  Kraus  explained  why  the  present 
campaign  features  the  particular  char¬ 
acters  mentioned.  He  stated  that  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  two  intensive  investi¬ 
gations  were  conducted  among  men  and 
wornei;  to  determine  which  ten  men  or 
women,  not  now  living,  were  considered 
to  be  the  greatest,  regardless  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  ’ 

"The  names  of  Shakesiieare,  Edison 
and  I.  incoln  represented  the  consensus 
ill  the  fields  of  literature,  science  and 
statesmanship"  he  said.  “The  names 
of  l.aruso,  Kockne  and  Sullivan  were 
outstanding  in  their  fields.  To  make 
doubly  certain  that  these  characters  rep¬ 
resented  those  most  widely  admitted  by 
men  generally,  a  second  investigation 
was  made  among  men  not  previously  in¬ 
terviewed.  In  this  instance,  men  were 
simply  asked  to  siiecify  which  men,  not 
now  living,  in  their  opinion  were  the 
greatest  pla>wright,  inventor,  statesman, 
singer,  athletic  coach  and  prize  fighter. 
The  results  were  astonishingly  interest¬ 
ing,  for  they  verified,  almost  within  one 
per  cent,  the  popularity  preference  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  first  compilation.” 

All  Paris  Garter  trade  paper,  direct 
mail,  and  window  display  advertising 
follows  out  the  same  theme  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  copy,  adding 
effectiveness  to  the  campaign,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

The  Paris  Garter  account  is  handled 
by  Mcjunkin  Advertising  Company, 
local  advertising  agency. 


BUS  UNE  APPOINTS 

The  Short  Line,  Inc.,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  operating  regular  bus  service  be¬ 
tween  \ew  York  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  named  Schwab  &  Beatty, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  will  lie  used  in 
New  York,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 


DE  ANGELO  JOINS  BLACKMAN 

Carlo  De  Angelo,  formerly  director 
of  radio  programs  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Blackman 
Company,  New  York,  as  head  of  its 
radio  department. 


HEAD  NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

W.  A.  P.  John  and  J.  R.  A^m» 

Active  in  Automobile  Adverti»ing 

W.  A.  P.  John  and  J.  R.  Adams, 
the  principals  in  John- Adams,  Inc.,  new 
Detroit  agency  with  headquarters  in 
the  Fisher  Building,  have  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing.  Both  recently  resigned  from  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  where 
they  had  been  since  1925,  Mr.  .Adams 
having  succeeded  Mr.  John  as  director 
of  the  copy  department.  When  they 
left  Campbell-Ewald,  both  were  vice- 
presidents  and  directors  of  the  agency, 
and  Mr.  John  was  also  secretary. 

Mr.  Adams  entered  agency  work  with 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  identified  with  advertising  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  with  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  in  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tional  capacity,  having  entered  this  field 
from  newspaper  editorial  work.  For 
the  last  three  years  he  has  supervised 
work  on  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  ac¬ 
count. 

Mr.  John,  prior  to  joining  Campbell- 
Ewald,  has  spent  several  years  with 
agencies  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  He 
has  been  in  charge  of  creative  and  sales 
promotion  work  on  the  Chevrolet  ac¬ 
count 


SCOTCH  UST  TO  PRESBREY 

Importing  &  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  said  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  importer  of  Scotch  brands  of  liquor 
in  America,  has  appointed  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company,  N.  Y.,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  The  corporation’s  brands 
are:  Challenge.  Red  Tape,  Braemar, 
John  O’Groat’s,  Ferindonald,  Lawson’s 
Liqueur,  Morton’s  Liqueur,  Royal  Ascot, 
Highland  Liqueur,  Risk’s  Liqueur, 
Risk’s  Special  Royal,  J.  R.  D.  Private 
Stock,  VVO  Extra  Specal,  Scottish 
Horse,  Cream  of  the  Barley,  Real 
Mountain  Dew,  R.  A.  Scotch,  Mackay’s 
Special,  Bisset’s  Gold  Label.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 


DRUGGISTS  PLAN  CAMPAIGN 

An  advertising  campaign  advocating 
fair  minimum  prices  and  opposing  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements  is  to  be  launched 
shortly  by  the  San  Francisco  Retail 
Druggists  Association,  a  unit  of  the 
Nofthern  California  Retail  Druggists 
Association,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Walter  Gnerich,  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Walter  Gaines  Swanson  & 
Staff,  San  Francisco  advertising  agency, 
will  direct  the  campaign. 


“RED  GRANGE”  FOOT  POWDER 

Two  new  foot  preparations  bearing 
the  name  of  “Red”  Grange,  football 
star,  are  soon  to  be  broi^ht  out  by  the 
Avlo  Products  Corporation  of  Chicago. 
They  are  Red  Grange  “77”  Foot  Pre¬ 
paration  (liquid)  and  Red  Grange  Foot 
Powder.  Avlo  Tints  and  Dyes  is  an¬ 
other  new  item  being  introduced  by  the 
same  company.  Plans  for  advertising 
and  merchandizing  are  being  made  by 
Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


FEATURING  SPIRALATOR  WASHER 

Retail  dealers  handling  the  new 
“Easy  Spiralator”  washing  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  Easy  Washer 
Corporation,  are  using  local  newspaper 
advertising  to  introduce  this  new  wash¬ 
ing  machine  principle  to  the  public.  No 
national  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
templated  at  present,  according  to  Henri, 
Hurst  and  McDonald,  Chicago  agency, 
which  handles  the  account. 


EDSALL  JOINS  REMINGTON 

Richard  Edsall,  formerly  with  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  and  Cecil,  Warwick  & 
Cecil  in  New  York,  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  as  a  copywriter. 


A.  M.  ROSS  OPENS  OFHCE 

Albert  M.  Ross,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  has 
started  his  own  advertising  business 
with  offices  at  122  East  42d  ^reet.  New 
York. 


USING  COLOR  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Using  38  California  newspapers,  the 
Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Company,  Los 
.Angeles,  has  released  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  Black  and  white,  and  color 
advertisements  are  being  used  on  a 
schedule  running  from  Feb.  15  for  a 
period  of  five  months,  featuring  Globe 
.A-1  cereal  products  and  salad  and  cook¬ 
ing  oil.  The  color  advertising  is  being 
used  in  the  Sunday  magazines  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  in  the  Associated 
Newspaper  Color  group.  The  campaign 
is  being  directed  by  Dan  B.  Miner 
Company,  Los  Angeles  advertising 
agency. 


MOGENSEN  STAFF  ADDITIONS 

Merrill  .A.  Reed  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  promotion  manager.  ^Ir. 
Reed  was  formerly  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  in  San  Francisco,  Port¬ 
land  and  Los  Angeles  and  was  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Sun 
prior  to  its  consolidation.  Ernest  Bos- 
gieter,  formerly  secretary  to  M.  C.  Mo¬ 
gensen,  and  C.  B.  Bried  have  been  added 
to  the  sales  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 

office.  _ 

TWO  JOIN  CRAMER-TOBIAS 

Leon  A.  Friedman,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Leon  A.  Friedman  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  is  now  associated  with 
Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  advertising  agency 
at  333  West  52nd  street.  New  York. 
Mr.  Friedman  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  business  department  and  will  sup¬ 
erintend  radio  activities.  A.  H.  Harris, 
former  production  manager  of  the  Leon 
.A.  Friedman  Agency,  is  also  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cramer-Tobias. 


NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Robert  K.  Hynnes  and  Gordon  Hep¬ 
burn,  former  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
newspapermen  who  have  been  active  in 
community  newspaper  work  in  Chicago 
for  several  years,  have  leased  space  in 
the  Stratford  Theater  Building,  63rd 
and  Halstead  streets,  Chicago,  and  will 
operate  a  general  advertising  agency 
under  the  firm  name  of  United  Adver¬ 
tising  Services. 


HEADS  RADIO  DEPARTMENT 

Russell  B.  Williams  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Reincke- Ellis- Younggreen  & 
Finn,  Chicago  agency,  in  charge  of  the 
radio  department.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  radio  department  of  Erwin, 
VV’asey  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Williams 
was  formerly  with  the  Reincke-EIlis 
Company  several  years  ago  in  charge  of 
radio. 


M.  I.  PITKIN  TO  ERWIN,  WASEY 

Maxwell  1.  Pitkin,  for  many  years 
vice-president  and  director  of  copy  of 
the  George  Harrison  Phelps  .Agency  in 
Detroit  and  more  recently  with  Maxon, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Pitkin  gained  wide  recognition  some 
years  ago  as  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Better  Way. 


IPANA  USING  NEWSPAPERS  • 

Weekly  insertions  in  newspapers  of 
29  cities  are  being  used  in  a  campaign 
for  Ipana  toothpaste,  placed  by  Bristol- 
Myers  Company  through  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  New  York  agency.  After  a 
lapse  in  the  summer,  it  is  expected  the 
campaign  will  be  resumed  for  the  rest 
of  1934. 


GETS  TWO  ACCOUNTS 

F'uller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Chase  Brass  & 
Copper  Company  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  its  lighting  fixtures  division; 
also  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  to  handle  advertising  for  Hood, 
Miller,  Diamond  and  Brunswick  tires. 


RUPPERT  NAMES  AGENCY 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  New  York, 
has  placed  its  advertising  with  Kelly, 
Nason  &  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  will  be  used. 


J.  B.  THOMPSON  TO  W.  L.  &  C. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tative,  announces  the  addition  of  James 
B.  Thompson  to  the  sales  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  office.  Thompson  has 
been  engaged  in  selling  activities  ij 
Texas  and  California  for  the  "ast  six 
years. 


F.  F.  McKinney  joins  ayer 

Francis  F'owler  McKinney  has  joined 
the  sales  promotion  staff  of  X.  \\ 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Sales  Developmew 
Company,  Holden,  McKinney  &  Clarke, 
Inc.,  McKinney,  Marsh  &  Cushing,  hm, 
and  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  BOLTON  j 

Joseph  R.  Bolton,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
has  recently  been  appointed  by  Gov. ! 
.Alfred  E.  Smith  as  manager  of  tht  f 
observation  tower  of  the  Empire  State ' 
Building,  one  of  the  show  places  oi 
New  York. 


GETS  FARM-FRESH  ACCOUNT 

The  Kennett-Shidler  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  marketing  quality  fans 
produce  in  Hydra-pac  containers  under 
the  trade  name  of  Farm-Fresh,  har 
appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  account. 


BRINCKERHOFF  APPOINTED 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Oiicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  ai 
vertising  of  Carpenter  Company,  divi¬ 
sion  of  Drug  Store  Brands,  Inc.,  De-  | 
troit.  Newspapers,  drug  trade  jour-  1 
nals  and  direct  mail  will  be  used.  j 


HAS  CANDY  ACCOUNT  ; 

The  John  H.  Dunham  Company,  re  j 
cently  organized  Chicago  agency,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertis-  * 
ing  account  of  Williamson  Candy  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  makers  of  Oh  Henry  \ 
bars. 


GETS  DISTILLERS’  ACCOUNT 

Hirshon,  Garfield  &  de  Garmo,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Excelsior  Distillers 
Corporation,  Inc.,  here.  .A  newspaper 
campaign  throughout  the  East  is  being 
prepared. 


WILLSON  TO  ERWIN,  WASEY 

-Arthur  F.  Willson,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined  the  New 
York  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co, 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity. 


NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 

1.  Parker  Van  Zandt  and  L.  Rohe 
Walter  have  organized  a  marketing  and 
advertising  service  at  11  West  Forty- 
second  street.  New  York. 


ELUOTT  JOINS  AGENCY 

Clinton  Elliott  has  joined  Berming- 
ham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  as  vice-president. 


FOURTH  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Florida  journalUm, 
jumps  into  fourth  place  in  national  ad- 
vertiaing  lineage. 

The  Sentinel-Star  circulation  ahowt  an 
increase  of  more  than  10%  the  first  tws 
nnontha  of  the  year. 

Department  store  sales  are  up  30% 
to  50%. 

Ford  sales  are  up  33J^%. 

Packard  automobile  sales  are  up  400%< 

Oranges  are  bringing  $3  a  bos  and 
prosperity  has  returned  to  Orlando,  the 
center  of  the  citrus  belt,  and  where  the 
winter  season  runs  to  June  1st. 

SENTINEL-STAR 

ORUNDO,  FLORIDA 
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PROSFECTS  for  a  national  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
campaign  to  encourage  the  idea  of  cook¬ 
ing  by  electricity  disappeared  this  week 
nhen  it  became  known  that  the  National 
Electric  Cookery  Council  would  be  dis¬ 
solve  as  of  May  1.  The  Council, 
formed  in  1932  with  the  hope  of  dupli- 
ating  the  successful  sales  work  of  the 
Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau,  has  never 
done  any  advertising  of  its  own,  for  lack 
of  funds  from  the  range  makers,  but 
much  preliminary  work  had  been  done 
in  organizing  and  encouraging  local 
cookery  councils  along  the  lines  of  the 
local  refrigeration  bureaus. 

‘  The  new  developments  represent  to 
.  some  extent  a  triumph  of  the  idea  of 
selling  on  price  rather  than  increasing 
demand  by  advertising.  Or  perhaps  one 
might  more  accurately  speak  of  selling 
on  price  plus  free  advertising,  since  the 
activities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  have  already  brought  much  pub¬ 
licity  to  its  plans  for  widespread  distri- 
;  imtion  of  cheap  appliances,  and  will  un- 
*  doubtedly  bring  more, 
f  Ai  the  urging  of  TVA  the  range 
manufacturers  have  brought  out  models 
stripped  of  nonessentials  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  at  $60  or  $70,  or  possibly 
even  below  $50,  as  TVA  officers  hope. 

[The  previous  low-price  leaders  sold  at 
$89  50  to  $99.50,  while  other  models  ran 
up  to  $150  or  $200. 

If  the  new  models  are  to  be  sold  at 
reduced  prices  in  TVA  territory,  the 
manufacturers  believe,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  similar  prices  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  And  in  trying  to 
bring  prices  down  to  the  desired  low 
levels  there  could  be  no  margin  left  for 
cooperative  sales  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising,  they  insist. 

Hence  the  decision  to  drop  the  na¬ 
tional  cooperative  effort. 

I  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  ABANDONMENT  of  the  National 
\  Cookery  Council  by  the  electric 
range  manufacturers  makes  orphans  of 
165  local  cookery  councils.  They  are 
i  free  to  go  ahead  on  their  own  account,  of 
course,  and  Glen  R.  Trumbull,  of  the 
I  Edison  Electric  Institute,  manager  of 
}  the  National  Cookery  Council,  estimated 
this  week  that  15  to  20  per  cent  of  them 
might  carry  on  local  campaigns.  In 
cities  where  power  rates  and  other 
;  local  conditions  are  favorable,  coopera- 
i  tion  of  newspapers  might  persuade  the 
local  councils,  sponsored  by  electric  util- 
.  ities  and  dealers,  to  advertise  the  elec- 
I  trie  cookery  idea  in  connection  with  ad- 
I  vertisements  of  individual  manufactur- 
'  ers  and  dealers,  he  said. 

■  Mr.  Trumbull  cited  Youngtown,  Ohio, 
as  one  city  where  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  paid  for  by  utility  funds  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  dealers’  individual  advertise¬ 
ments. 

*  * 


t'LECTRIC  refrigerators  and  water 
ing-  heaters,  as  well  as  ranges,  built  to 
S'ew  I  government  specifications  for  use  in  the 
I  TVA  project,  were  displayed  for  in- 
—  sp^ion  recently  in  New  York.  While 

(prices  have  not  been  made  public,  the 
effort  was  to  get  refrigerators  to  sell  at 
not  more  than  $75  and  water  heaters  at 
$40  to  $50. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


CCHENLEY  PRODUCTS  COM- 
PANY,  huge  liquor  firm,  will  spend 
sOTe  $3,000,000  in  advertising  of  all 
kinds  this  year,  the  company’s  key  dis¬ 
tributors  were  told  this  week  at  a  three- 
My  session  at  the  Schenley  New  York 
hradquarters,  20  West  40th  street. 
While  details  of  advertising  plans  were 
not  available,  and  in  fact  had  not  been 
worked  out,  it  was  said,  the  statement 
W’as  made  that  newspapers  will  play  a 
P®rt,  with  billboards,  car  cards, 
class  and  trade  magazines  also  in 
tne  picture.  The  sessions  were  designed 
to  acquaint  the  holders  of  Schenley  fran¬ 
chises  with  the  company’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies  and  its  methods.  Following 
*a*k***1"*^®  York,  the  group  was 

ni,  .  special  train  to  visit  the 

various  Schenley  subsidiaries 
«  Schenley,  Pa.,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Lex¬ 


ington,  Ky.,  and  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Schenley  took  full  page  space  in  news¬ 
papers  of  major  cities  throughout  the 
nation  this  week  to  announce  “10  per 
cent  shorter  hours  with  the  consequent 
10  per  cent  increased  wages  for  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  in  all  its  plants.” 

*  m  * 

IT’S  a  hard  life  for  the  advertising 
man  who  tries  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  regulations  affecting  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  David  Arundel,  Minnesota 
state  liquor  commissioner,  issued  an 
order  this  week  prohibiting  copy  that 
emphasizes  prices,  on  the  theory  that 
such  advertising  encourages  liquor  buy¬ 
ing.  This  will  doubtless  be  a  distress¬ 
ing  decision  to  various  advertising  men 
—but  not  quite  as  distressing  as  if  Mr. 
Arundel  had  decided  the  opposite. 

Another  complication  this  week  lay 
Senator  Capper’s  proposed  measure  to 
bar  radio  advertising  which  might  be 
heard  in  dry  territory.  In  practice 
such  a  law  would  surely  mean  that  no 
liquor  broadcasts  could  be  made  at  all, 
thus  putting  additional  teeth  into  the 
Radio  Commission’s  recent  admonition 
to  radio  stations. 

And  down  in  Virginia,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Richmond,  state  offi¬ 
cials  had  to  consider  the  problem  of 
whether  wine  salesmen,  ncAv  active 
among  prospective  licensees  in  that 
state,  were  guilty  of  bootlegging  under 
the  old  law,  which  remains  effective 
until  March  22,  or  guilty  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  violation  of  the  new  law.  The 
salesmen  are  pushing  their  own  brands, 
but  cannot  take  orders,  because  distri¬ 
bution  must  be  made  through  the  state 
alcoholic  beverage  control  board.  Will¬ 
iam  R.  Shands,  director  of  the  division 
of  legislative  drafting,  who  helped  write 
the  new  bill,  gave  an  opinion  that  these 
rnen  “are  really  word-of-mouth  adver¬ 
tisers,  rather  than  salesmen,  for  the 
new  law  does  not  permit  orders  except 
through  the  board.”  However,  provi¬ 
sions  forbidding  liquor  advertising  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  bar  such  activies. 

* 

And,  while  speaking  of  liqucr  and 
■  advertising,  it  may  be  significant 
that  Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  in  ex¬ 
ploitation  material  for  the  film  “Won¬ 
der  Bar,”  warns  theater  managers : 
“Keep  awa^  from  liquor  tie-ups.  Care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  this  angle  leads  the 
Warner  Bros,  exploitation  forces  to  ad¬ 
vise  against  tie-ups  with  beer  or  liquor 
— or  any  of  the  bars  that  dot  your 
town.  It  is  felt  such  tie-ups  may 
offend  some  of  your  patrons — might 
influence  family  trade  adversely.” 

•  ♦  ♦ 

GIMBEL  BROTHERS.  New  York 
department  store,  has  paid  45  re¬ 
wards  of  $10  each  since  Feb.  2  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  found  misleading  or  untrue 
statements  in  Gimbel’s  advertising.  And 
instead  of*  shushing,  the  store  tells 
about  it  in  newspaper  space,  and  prom¬ 
ises  soon  to  print  the  names  of  the  45. 


WINERY  NAMES  AGENCY 

Bisceglia  Brothers  of  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and  Chicago,  wine  producers,  with  three 
wineries  in  Napa  and  Santa  Clara  coun¬ 
ties  in  California,  have  named  the  Virgil 
L.  Rankin  Company,  San  Jose  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  to  direct  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Greystone  wines. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  great  State  you  muat 
uae  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Teias. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

IfaUonal  Rtprttmtatiw 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franeisoo 


BREESE  SUCCEEDS  WAETJEN 

Gerald  H.  Waetjen,  head  of  the 
Lewis-Waetjen  Agency,  New  York, 
who  was  killed  last  week  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  Illinois,  has  been  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  firm  by  Murray  Breese, 
who  has  conducted  an  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  under  his  own  name.  The  two 
organizations  will  be  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  Breese- Waetjen,  Inc.,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Lewis-Waetjen  offices  at  18 
East  4ist  street. 


GETS  SEAGRAM  POST 

David  N.  Davies  has  been  appointed 
director  of  advertising  for  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  He  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Thomas  J.  Lip- 
ton,  Inc.,  and  Louis  K.  Liggett  Com¬ 
pany.  Officials  of  the  Seagram  Com¬ 
pany  have  announced  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  over  a  million  dollars 
will  be  run  this  year. 


JOINS  BEECHER  AGENCY 

Lew  Hagerman,  formerly  program 
director  of  the  World  Broadcasting 
System,  has  joined  the  Beecher  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  in  St.  Louis.  In 
addition  to  having  charge  of  radio, 
Hagerman  will  be  actively  engaged  in 
copy,  plan  and  general  merchandising. 
He  was  formerly  radio  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  radio  magazine. 


GETS  FABRIC  ACCOUNTS 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  60  West  40th 
street.  New  York  City,  has  appointed 
.Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte,  Inc.,  New 
A’^ork,  to  handle  its  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  both  Schumacher  fabrics  and  Wav- 
erly  fabrics. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY  NAMED 

Hirshon,  Garfield  &  de  Garmo,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Excelsior  Distillers 
Corporation,  Inc.,  New  York.  A  news¬ 
paper  campaign  throughout  the  East  is 
now  being  prepared. 


HOFFMAN  UQUOR  CAMPAIGN 

Hoffman  Beverage  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  is  starting  a  newspaper  campaign 
on  whiskies,  brandies  and  wines  through 
Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


PLACING  STOVE  ACCOUNT 

The  account  of  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  now 
being  placed  by  Horne,  Morrissey  & 
Company,  612  No.  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago. 


FAMOUS-BARR  TO  GARDNER 

The  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis  agency,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  counsel 
for  Famous-Barr  Company  of  that  city 
(May  Department  Stores). 


EASTERN  S.  S.  TO  AYER 

Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son.  Inc. 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

^^HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  that  our 
first  annual  Cooking  School  closed 
last  Friday  a  complete  success  .  .  . 
and  you  had  better  make  a  memo 
of  the  fourth  week  in  January  next 
year  for  our  second  annual  Cooking 
School. 

(From  a  Pennsylvania  Newspaper) 

Booking  Now  for 

1934  Fail  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

147  P«h  Ava.  New  Yeric 

ESTABLISHED  It24 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  ACCOUNTS 

The  Sunlight  Electrical  Company, 
Warren,  (J.,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit  agency.  The  Sunlight 
company,  which  is  a  division  of  Delco 
Products  Company,  Dayton  O..  manu¬ 
factures  electric  motors  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  horsepower  split-phase  type. 


GETS  SHERRY  ACCOUNT 

Pedro  Domecq  &  Cia.,  of  Jerez, 
Spain,  has  placed  its  advertising  in  the 
United  States  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Domecq.  which  was 
founded  in  1730,  has  the  oldest  stock 
of  sherries  in  the  world  and  also  dis¬ 
tills  the  famous  Fundador  brandies. 


W.  H.  JACKSON  CO.  APPOINTS 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company,  importer 
and  manufacturer  of  garden  furniture, 
mantels,  and  irons  and  fireplace  acces¬ 
sories,  has  appointed  Kimball,  Hubbard 
&  Powel,  Inc.,  New  A’ ork,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


GETS  FREEZER  ACCOUNT 

I.  .A.  Goldman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
been  appointed  as  advertising  counselor 
by  the  Minute  Electric  Ice  Cream 
Freezer  System,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plans  for  a  nation-wide  advertising 
schedule  are  under  way. 


AD  TIPS 


Buchen  .4dvertUinc  Company,  4(X)  West 
Madison  street,  Chicago.  .\dUlng  a  few 
newspapers  on  the  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago. 

Phil  Cordon  Agency,  8120  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue.  Chicago.  Now  handling  the 
account  of  W.  F.  McLaughlin  Company, 
Chicago,  Manor  House  Coffee. 

Hardy  Advertising  Company,  6  North 
Clark  street,  Chicago.  May  use  some 
newspapers  on  Westen  Shade  Cloth  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

H.  W,  Kastor  &  Sons  .4dvertislng  Com¬ 
pany,  360  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  Dreft,  a  washing  powder  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 

Ruthrauff  ft  Ryan,  360  North  Michigan 
avenue,  C'hicago.  Issuing  contracts  to 
newspapers  on  Sterling  Brewers,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Sterling  Beer. 

Cnited  Advertising  Companies,  Inc., 
400  West  Erie  street,  Chicago.  Issuing 
one-time  orders  to  newspapers  on  Ped- 
odyne  Company,  Chicago,  formerly 
known  as  Kay  Laboratories. 


Need  Help? 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 
WOMEN’S  CLUB 

3  East  58th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone:  ELdorado  5-8344 

Would  Like  To  Place: 


Assignment  Reporter — Straight  news 
and  features,  fashions  and  interior  dec¬ 
oration.  Edited  Pet  Page.  For  six  years 
Woman’s  Sports  Editor. 


Editor— Many  years’  experience  on  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  newspaper.  Feature 
writer,  experienced  In  make-up.  lay¬ 
outs,  heads,  copy  and  proof  reading. 


Feature  Writer — Broad  experience  as 
free  lance  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  also  reporting  art,  decorations, 
building  and  garden  news. 


Newspaper  Correspondent — New  York 
representative  Chicago  paper  for  six 
years.  Man’s  type  work  covering  trials, 
straight  news,  features,  and  for  radio 
department.  Three  years'  experience 
South  .\merlca.  Also  expert  stenog¬ 
rapher. 


Reporter — Eighteen  years’  experience, 
twelve  on  New  York  dailies,  covering 
news,  features,  society.  Have  also  done 
ghost-writing  and  rhymes. 


Woman’s  Page  Editor  —  Formerly 
Woman’s  page  editor  New  York  Sun, 
New  York  Evening  Mall,  Altoona  Trlb. 
une.  Experienced  reporter,  special  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Recently  fashion  adviser 
Central  Press  Syndicate. 


Keep  this  for  Reference. 
It  May  Be  A  Time-Saver. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  17,  1934 


JONES  DISAPPROVES 
LOANS  TO  PAPERS 

RFC  Chairman  Opposed  to  Plan  of 

Publishers  Finance  Group^No 
Applications  Thus  Far,  He 
Declares 

(.Special  to  Kditor  &  Puslisurk) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Alardi  13 — 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  Government, 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  loans  to  newspapers,  he  an¬ 
nounced  at  his  press  conterence  witli 
Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
yesterday. 

This  is  the  first  statement  that  has 
come  from  the  corporation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Jones  is,  aside  from  his  high  post 
of  chairman  of  the  RFC.  president  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  evening 
newspaper  with  a  Sunday  edition,  as 
well  as  being  an  officer  in  a  number  of 
banking  institutions. 

Pressed  by  newspapermen  for  his 
viewpoint  as  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
banker,  Chairman  Jones  refused  to  make 
any  further  statement. 

So  far  no  loans  have  been  made  to 
newspapers  in  the  United  Sutes  by  the 
RFC.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
bonds  of  newspapers  have  been  pledged 
with  the  RFC  as  collateral  by  banks,  es- 
(iecially  in  cases  in  which  there  were 
bank  failures.  In  every  case,  such 
bonds  have  been  readily  accepted  the 
same  as  other  collateral,  or  the  bonds 
of  any  other  going  business. 

The  question  of  loans  to  newspapers 
lias  come  up  because  of  the  organization 
of  the  Publishers  Finance  Corporation, 
of  which  John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  was  elected 
president.  Most  of  those  in  the  move¬ 
ment  were  representatives  of  Southern 
newspapers.  This  corporation  would  be 
empowered  to  make  loans  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  magazines,  print¬ 
ing  concerns,  newspaper  syndicates,  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  book  publishers  and  supply  com¬ 
panies. 

Representatives  of  the  Publishers 
Finance  Corporation  have  discussed  ob¬ 
taining  loans  from  the  RFC  with  coun¬ 
sel  for  that  organization,  but  Mr.  Jones 
said  he  had  not  talked  with  them  per¬ 
sonally  and  that  the  subject  had  not 
been  before  the  RFC  directors.  .\s  far 
as  he  knew,  he  said,  no  applications  for 
loans  had  been  made. 

Officials  of  the  RFC  emphasized  that 
such  conversations  as  had  taken  place 
were  started  by  the  group  of  publishers. 

The  proposals  by  the  Publishers 
Finance  Corporation  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  after  the  RFC  had  been  making 
direct  loans  to  industries  which  formed 
community  mortgage  corporations  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  loans.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  to  form  the  corporation  was  held  in 
Raleigh  on  Dec.  9.  Discussions  with 
officials  of  the  RFC  preceded  this. 


VADSCO  FUNDS  DOUBLED 

Newspapers  to  Get  80%  of  Increased 
Appropriations 

Sales  increases  and  reports  from  field 
supervisors  have  convinced  executives 
of  Vadsco  Sales  Corporation,  New 
York,  that  “the  time  is  opportune  for 
additional  advertising.”  according  to 
Robert  E.  Lee,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  announced  this  week  that  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  of  the  com- 
l)any’s  subsidiaries  are  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  he  said,  will  take  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations. 

The  company  has  a  list  of  drug  and 
toilet  goods  products,  including  the 
\''ivadou,  Djer  Kiss.  Melba  and  Delet- 
trez  products,  handled  through  L.  H. 
Hartman  Company,  New  York,  and 
Tarrants  Seltzer,  handled  through  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency. 


ON  QUAKER  OATS  BOARD 

Stockholders  of  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  elected  George  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  a  director  of  the  company  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  C.  A.  Bowman. 


CHANGES  IN  MILWAUKEE 

Black  Returns  to  Witconiin-New* — 

Rankin  Joint  National  Department 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  14 — Allen 
C.  Rankin,  formerly  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Sm-Telcgraph  and  widely  known  au¬ 
tomotive  newspaper  advertising  man, 
has  joined  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  IVisconsin-Neu's,  Hearst 
altemoon  daily  here.  Milton  Werner 
has  been  appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin-News.  Louis 
Block,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  joined  the  local  advertising 
staff,  and  Fred  Chlupp  has  joined  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin-News. 

John  H.  Black,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin-News,  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Milwaukee  from  Chicago, 
where  he  was  business  manager  of  the 
American  to  become  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin-News.  Benn  Kinovsky,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  cd  the  Wis¬ 
consin-News  and  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel,  is  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin-News. 

Jules  Liebman,  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  local 
morning  daily  published  by  Paul  Block, 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  Sentinel. 
J.  R.  Baker  has  been  named  assistant 
general  manager.  George  Lounsbury 
continues  as  associate  editor;  J.  L. 
Fredenburgh,  managing  editor;  Paul 
Holmes,  city  editor,  has  been  appointed 
day  managing  editor. 

A.  R.  Bower,  formerly  with  the  Senti¬ 
nel  and  Wisconsin-News,  is  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sentinel.  George 
B.  Moffett  is  circulation  director. 


NEWS  MEN  GET  5-DAY  WEEK 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Grant* 
Two  Consecutive  Days  Off 

A  five-day  week  for  most  editorial 
employes  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  was  announced  on  Wednesday 
when  the  following  notice  signed  by 
Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing  editor, 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board: 

“Effective  Monday,  March  19,  gen¬ 
eral  work  reporters  and  copy  readers 
will  work  on  the  basis  of  a  five-day, 
40-hour,  week.” 

Under  the  new  system  reporters  and 
copy  readers  will  be  given  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  off  each  week.  The  short 
week  also  applies  to  certain  desk  men 
and  departmental  workers,  although  it 
does  not  affect  copy  boys,  library 
workers  or  financial  statistical  workers. 
Rewrite  men  and  assistants  on  the  city 
desk  receive  the  shorter  week,  as  do 
departmental  workers  engaged  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  news,  with  the 
exception  of  the  night  and  day  city 
editors  and  heads  of  departments. 

In  general  the  order  affects  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  actually  writing  or  editing  the 
news  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
executives. 


A.  F.  A.  ACCEPTS  DRUG  BILL 


Revised  Form  Seems  to  Meet  Its  Pre¬ 
vious  Objections,  Says  Statement 

The  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  no  longer  opposes  passage  of  the 
(x)peland  food  and  drugs  bill  in  its 
latest  revised  form,  “with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  that  this  does  not  imply  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  bill,”  according  to 
an  A.  F.  A.  statement  made  public  this 
week.  The  statement  was  made,  it  says, 
“to  answer  the  many  inquiries  being 
received  and  to  correct  any  existing 
false  impressions.” 

Recounting  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  A.  F.  A.  Board  of  Directors  on 
April  24,  1933,  and  the  protest  brief 
filed  by  the  A.  F.  A.  on  Dec.  8,  the 
statement  said: 

“The  latest  revised  form  of  this  bill, 
as  embodied  in  S.  2,800,  seems  to  meet 
all  the  objections  which  were  made  to 
the  original  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  and  in 
general  comes  within  the  limits  outlined 
in  the  resolution  of  last  April. 

“Aside  from  the  advertising  provi¬ 
sions,  there  may  be  features  in  the  bill 
which  are  unjust  or  unwise  but  the 
.Advertising  Federation  does  not  con¬ 


sider  it  within  its  province  to  pass  upon 
them. 

“In  fact,  even  those  provisions  which 
deal  with  advertising  are  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  appears  that  they  will  work 
out  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner 
since  it  must  be  assumed  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  will  be  intelligent 
and  just.” 


FREE  PRESS  HAS  S-DAY  WEEK 

Detroit  Daily  Gives  Editorial  Staff 
Two  Consecutive  Days  Off 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  12 — The  De¬ 
troit  Tree  Press  editorial  staff  went 
on  the  five-day,  40-hour  week,  effective 
today,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt  made  a  short 
time  ago.  The  Detroit  Times  has  been 
on  the  five-day  week  schedule  since  last 
summer. 

Officials  of  the  Detroit  Neivs,  which 
to  date  has  not  gone  on  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  hours,  said  that  no  decision  on 
the  matter  has  been  made  yet. 

Six  new  men  are  being  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Free  Press.  All  members 
of  the  staff,  copy  desk  and  bureau  men 
included,  are  given  two  consecutive 
days  off  and  work  eight  hours  a  day 
on  the  remaining  days  in  the  week. 


STURDEVANT  PROMOTED 

W.  L.  Sturdevant,  for  20  years  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
former  editor  of  the  Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram,  executive  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Telegram  and  editor  of  the  Birminghatn 
Post,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
information  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  with  headquarters  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Until  his  appointment  he 
had  been  assistant  director. 


PUBLISHERS  ANSWER 
GUILD’S  OVERTURES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


The  Plain  Dealer  Editorial  Employes’ 
Association  on  March  14  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  a  vote  on  joining 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  proposed  action  involved 
a  discussion  of  whether  the  association 
members  would  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  paper’s  publishers  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  through  the  executive 
committee  of  the  guild  or  through  their 
present  ori^anization. 

Ralph  Donaldson,  president  of  the 
association,  named  Larry  Hawkins, 
Ethel  Laney,  and  Dale  Cox,  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  conduct  a  vote  of  all  editorial 
workers  on  the  Plain  Dealer.  Senti¬ 
ment  at  the  meeting  was  divided.  Josef 
Schmidt,  state  editor,  sponsored  the 
resolution  and  contended  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  joining  the  Guild  “will  have  to 
be  thrashed  out  some  time,  and  may 
as  well  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.” 


Lynn  Meeting  Called  Off 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Lvnn,  Mass.,  March  13 — A  meeting, 
scheduled  for  yesterday  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  possible  formation  of  a  local 
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newspaper  guild,  was  called  off  at  the 
last  minute  because  of  an  apparent  lack 
of  interest  among  the  majority  of  news- 
writers  of  the  two  dailies,  Lynn  felt- 
gram-News  and  the  Lynn  Item  and 
local  correspdhdents  of  Boston  papers, 
with  the  announcement  that  a  meetii^ 
would  be  held  later  in  the  week  and 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  either 
Mark  McIntyre,  of  the  Boston  Recoril 
or  John  Barry,  of  the  Boston  Globt,\ 
as  speakers. 


Writers  Get  CWA  Jobs 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  March  14 — Efforts  of 
the  local  Guild  to  place  unemployed 
newspapermen  in  jobs  in  this  area  haw 
at  last  been  successful,  despite  the  gen- 
eral  slowing  down  of  civil  works  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Guild  was  notified  early  thhi 
week  that  jobs  were  open  for  hvetoj 
seven  reporters  and  one  to  three  photog- 1 
raphers  to  make  a  complete  survey  ol  I 
some  400  CWA  projects  here.  Aboot^ 
40  men  on  the  local  list  of  unemployed  S 
vvere  notified  to  register  with  the  CWA  ■ 
employment  bureau,  and  it  was  prom-i 
ised  that  probably  ten  men  would  he  f 
given  work  at  once. 

Their  studies  will  be  used  for  refer,  i 
ence  in  case  any  future  program  of  [ 
work  relief,  such  as  the  CWA,  is  eve  ; 
attempted  and  will  also  serve  as  a  pe- , 
manent  history. 


HEADS  FOUR-A  COMMITTEE 

Fred  A.  Robbins  of  Fred  A.  Robbins, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chair-  [ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  f 
Press  of  the  American  Association  ol  | 
.Advertising  Agencies. 
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CHARLES  A.  DRESSER 
dies  in  new  YORK 

Vice*Pre*><l«i>t  of  Cline  Electric  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  Succumbs 
to  Heart  Attack — Invented 
Press  Control 


DR.  J.  W.  HAYES 


Charles  A.  Dresser,  vice-president  of 
the  Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  manager  of  the  east- 
OT  office  of  the  company,  at  220  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Saturday,  March  10,  at 
ts  ol  t  his  winter  home,  10  Park  Avenue.  He 
oyed  r  was  sixty  years  old,  and  lived  on  Edge- 
haw  t  mont  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
gen.  Charley  Dresser,  as  he  was  popularly 
ac-i  known,  was  reared  in  Valparaiso,  Ind., 

'  was  educated  at  DePauw  University, 
this  ’  Greencastle,  ^nd.,  and  early  in  lite 
e  to  1  sarted  in  practical  electrical  work  with 
)tog  i  a  contracting  concern  in  Chicago.  One 
y  ol  of  his  first  jobs  was  in  connection  with 
the  installation  of  electrical  equipment 
at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  1893. 

While  with  this  contracting  concern 
he  invented  and  installed  the  first  push 
button  control  for  newspaper  presses 
in  the  plant  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 
\  large  number  of  patents  were  taken 
out  in  his  name  and  this  system  of  con¬ 
trol  is  used  extensively  throughout  this 
and  other  countries. 

!  In  1912  Mr.  Dresser  became  associ- 
.  I  attd  with  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com- 
^  i  pany  of  Chicago  as  electrical  engineer 
bins,  1  and  in  1914  became  vice-president  of 
hair-  the  Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
turil  pany,  locating  in  New  York  in  charge 
n  of  of  eastern  business. 

In  later  years  he  has  probably  been 

_  better  known  in  the  printing  industry 

than  in  the  electrical  field  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  sale  of 
equipment  to  the  printing  industry. 

Mr.  Dresser  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hollenbeck  Dresser. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Leewood 
Golf  Club,  Bronxville;  the  New  York 
.\thletic  Club,  the  Advertising  Club  of 
'  New  York  and  the  Printing  Supply 
Salesmen’s  Guild. 


Director  of  Research  for  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Dies 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  54,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  lecturer  and  director  of  research 
of  tlie  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
^'ork  March  13. 

A  pioneer  in  applying  modern  psy¬ 
chology  to  advertising.  Dr.  Hayes  was 
formerly  Assistant  Professor  eff  Psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  an  authority  on  advertising 
and  circulation  markets.  Dr.  Hayes  had 
delivered  many  lectures  to  trade  associa¬ 
tions  on  marketing  and  distribution  of 
products. 

After  a  career  in  business  Dr.  Hayes 
became,  in  1921,  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Crowell 
Company  as  director  of  research.  He 
became  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
annual  “National  Markets  and  National 
-Advertising,’’  a  huge  volume  which  is 
widely  used  as  a  reference  work  by  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  The  book  represented 
the  results  of  his  exhaustive  studies  in 
the  geographic  spread  of  American  in¬ 
comes  by  counties,  states,  towns  and 
cities. 

Dr.  Hayes  also  directed  research  in 
the  advertising  problems  of  various 
firms,  including  Procter  &  Gamble,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  General  Electric,  Packard, 
General  Foods,  Squibb  and  Lever 
Brothers. 


HORACE  G.  WHITE 

Horace  G.  White,  publisher  of  the 
Winona  _  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald, 
died  at  his  home  March  4  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness  in  which  complications 
followed  a  stomach  ailment.  He  was 
61  years  old.  He  had  moved  to  Winona 
in  1903  and  bought  a  half-interest  in  the 
old  Winona  huiependent.  In  1919  he  and 
tiis  partner,  F.  J.  Rucker,  bought  the 
Winona  Republican-Herald  and  merged 
[  the  Independent  with  it.  In  1926  Mr. 

White  purchased  the  Rucker  interest 
Wt  and  became  sole  owner. 


a 


PUBUSHER  ,  ASSASSINATED 

Sanji  Muto,  66,  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Jiji  Shimpo,  Tokio,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  business  leader,  died  March  10 
of  wounds  suffered  when  an  unem¬ 
ployed  salesman  shot  him  three  times. 
The  salesman  then  killed  himself.  A 
wvant  of  the  publisher  died  defending 
him.  Mr.  Muto  was  an  advocate  of 
higher  wages  in  Japan,  and  carried  out 
his  theories  on  his  newspaper.  Before 
joining  the  newspaper  as  editor  he  was 
^  in  the  textile  business  and  politics. 

WALLACE  H.  BECKER 

Wallace  H.  Becker,  newspaperman, 
of  Kingston,  N,  Y.,  died  there  Feb.  28. 
Alter  more  than  sixty  years  of  active 
work  as  reporter  and  editor,  he  retired 
three  years  ago.  He  began  newspaper 
work  m  1870  and  worked  on  various 
newspapers  in  Ulster  County.  For  the 
“St  fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of 
w  reportorial  staff  of  the  Kingston 
rreeman. 


JOHN  WEAVER  SHERMAN,  63, 
assistant  to  the  night  city  editor, 
Boston  Globe  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  16  years,  died  in  Boston  March  11 
following  several  months’  illness.  He 
espoused  the  labor  cause  in  his  20’s 
and  as  legislative  agent  for  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  he  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  obtaining  the  passage 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
and  legislation  regulating  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  and  children.  Funeral 
services  were  attended  by  large  dele¬ 
gations  of  newspapermen.  His  wife  and 
two  sisters  survive. 

William  Lewis  Lockwood,  76,  vice- 
president  of  Tamblyn  &  Brown,  New 
York  agency,  died  suddenly  March  7 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  New 
York.  He  is  survived  by  three  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Merle  E.  Smith,  44,  marine  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  died  March  6 
at  Olive  View  Sanitarium,  San  Fer¬ 
nando.  He  had  been  on  the  Examiner’s 
water-front  staff  since  1925.  At  one 
time  he  was  editor  of  Los  Angeles  Sat¬ 
urday  Night.  His  wife,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  survive. 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Pavey,  59,  wife  of 
Herbert  J.  Pavey,  editor.  South  Lansing 
(Mich.)  News,  a  weekly,  and  president 
of  the  Michigan  Woman’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  died  in*  Lansing,  Mich.,  March 
7.  Mrs.  Pavey  spent  38  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  serving  with  the  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  Times,  Adrian  (Mich.) 


Press,  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News  and  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  In  1929  with  her  husband, 
she  founded  the  South  Lansing  News. 

John  W.  Edgell,  79,  publisher  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  Indian  Territory, 
died  there,  March  10.  He  published  the 
first  Republican  newspaper  in  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

William  W.  Henderson,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  died  March  11  at 
his  home  in  Westwood,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  associated  with  the  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  McMullen  Advertising  Agency, 
as  space  buyer  for  more  than  20  years, 
prior  to  his  retirement  two  years  ago. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Appolinaris  Company. 

C.  W.  B.  Hines,  formerly  editorial 
writer  for  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader  and  at  one  time  editor  of  a 
newspaper  at  Hugo,  Okla.,  died  March 
5  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Albert  E.  Stein,  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  Press  Club,  died  in  a  New 
Orleans  hospital,  last  week. 

Thomas  Skinner,  36,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  copyreader,  died  recently 
following  an  operation  in  a  Pittsburgh 
hospital.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
mother,  three  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Albert  R.  Stone,  67,  alleged  to  be 
the  oldest  newspaper  staff  photographer 
in  New  York  State  from  the  point  of 
service,  died  recently.  Mr.  Stone  was 
familiarly  known  as  “Stoney,”  and  spent 
his  entire  career  with  Rochester  news¬ 
papers.  The  late  George  Eastman, 
Kodak  magnate,  once  proclaimed  him 
“the  peer  of  all  .American  newspaper 
photographers.’’  His  work  attracted 
wide  attention  and  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  offered  him  large  sums  to  join 
their  staffs.  His  sister  survives. 

Lorin  L.  Baker,  59,  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  noted  author,  artist  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expert,  died  March  8  at  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  completed  arrangements  for 
the  publication  of  his  new  book,  “Roose¬ 
velt — Man  of  Destiny.”  He  had  worked 
for  a  number  of  newspapers  and  news 
services  in  America  and  abroad.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  daughters, 
his  parents  and  two  brothers. 

Richard  D.  Wyckoff,  61,  founder 
and  former  editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  died  in  Sacra¬ 


mento,  Cal.,  March  8.  In  1907,  follow¬ 
ing  experience  as  a  trader,  he  founded 
the  Ticker,  a  periodical,  which  later 
became  known  as  the  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street,  with  which  he  was  associated 
until  his  retirement  in  1926. 


JACOB  SEIBERT 

Jacob  Seibert,  76,  owmer  and  editor 
of  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron¬ 
icle.  New  York,  who  for  63  years  had 
been  associated  with  the  journalism  of 
business  and  finance,  died  March  14  iri 
Brooklyn.  He  entered  the  office  of  the 
Chronicle  in  1870.  Two  sons,  William 
D.  and  Herbert  D.,  lioth  of  whom  have 
long  been  with  the  Chronicle,  are  among 
the  survivors. 


Y.  REPORTED  FATHER’S  DEATH 

from  his  beat,  Colin  J. 
McDonald,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  po- 
A  >ce  reporter,  on  March  4  wrote  a  story 
f  i  ?  J*'  unidentified  man  who  was  crushed 
I  |0  death  at  a  railroad  crossing.  Later 
me  city  desk  identified  the  man  in  the 
9  r fhc  reporter’s  father, 
^  Colin  C.  McDanaW. 
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V.  W.  ST.  JOHN 

V.  W.  St.  John,  68,  publisher  of  the 
Mena  (.Ark.)  Star  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  original  State 
Highway  .Audit  Commission,  died  March 
5.  He  had  been  in  declining  health  for 
some  time. 
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•UR  OVN  VOQLp 

‘or  LetTbRS 


Among  the  many  inventories  of  the 
•  first  year  of  the  New  Deal,  prob¬ 
ably  none  was  better  than  the  March 
issue  of  Sunvy  Graphic.  “A  Year  of 
Roosevelt”  is  by  Harold  L.  Ickes,  of 
whom  the  editors  say  ‘‘It  was  as  a  fighting 
citizen  of  Chicago,  a  long-time  menber 
of  Survey  Associates,  that  we  turned  to 
him  to  interpret  the  social  stakes  in  the 
Recovery  Program.”  .^nd  the  other 
contributors  to  this  number  are  not  only 
high  in  the  counsels  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  but  they  are  names  well  known  in 
the  pages  of  this  social-minded  periodi¬ 
cal — for  Arthur  Morgan  continues  to 
write  on  Tennessee  Power  and  Miss 
Frances  Perkins  contributes  an  article 
‘‘Toward  Security,”  describing  the 
measure  before  Congress  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance.  It  is  significant  that 
those  in  power,  those  able  to  speak  with 
authority  for  the  Administration  are  so 
definitely  identified  with  the  organized 
movement  for  social  amelioration.  The 
lead  article  in  this  issue  is  Beulah  Ami- 
don’s  “The  Route  Back  to  Work”  which 
describes  the  newest  and  most  strikingly 
named  of  the  bureaus  and  services  at 
Washington,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  called  for  short  USES, — 
R.  W. 

*  * 

OUT  of  the  extreme  southwest  has 
come  another  volume  to  add  to  the 
long  list  of  “thrillers,”  and  the  author, 
Francis  W.  Hilton,  is  a  newspaperman 
of  many  years’  experience.  The  title 
of  the  new  book  is  “Phantom  Rustlers,” 
and  its  pages  are  replete  with  gripping 
incidents  which  have  been  parts  of  the 


life  experiences  of  the  author.  Hilton 
is  at  present  telegraph  editor  on  the 
.9om  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  the  paper  from 
which  quite  recently  was  graduated 
Max  Miller,  whose  “I  Cover  the  Water¬ 
front”  quickly  took  its  place  among  the 
best  sellers,  and  whose  first  success 
has  been  followed  by  several  more  vol¬ 
umes  of  high  merit.  The  writer  of 
“Phantom  Rustlers”  has  spent  some 
years  on  Wyoming  cowland  trails  and 
there  gathered  the  material  upon  which 
he  built  his  story.  Though  he  left  the 
cattle  country  to  follow  for  a  time 
newspaper  work  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  old  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver  there  had  been  planted  the  germ 
of  the  novel,  and  he  returned  to  Cow- 
land  and  got  a  job  with  a  round-up 
crew,  and  there  wrote  “Phantom  Rus¬ 
tlers,’’  as  he  says,  “by  the  light  of 
flickering  campfires  made  of  ‘buffalo 
chips’  instead  of  wood.” 

*  *  * 

Henry  H.\ZLITT,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  The  American 
Mercury  on  the  retirement  of  Henry  L. 
Mencken  last  October,  has  resigned  the 
editorship.  The  resignation,  it  was 
learned,  was  submitted  in  friendly  agree¬ 
ment  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  publisher. 
His  successor  has  not  been  named. 

♦  *  * 

Max  miller  has  a  new  book  on 
the  Dutton  fall  list :  “The  Second 
House  from  the  Corner.”  “Needless  to 
say,”  the  publisher’s  announcement  says, 
“this  is  Max’s  own  house  at  308  Kol¬ 
mar  street.  La  Jola,  Cal.” 


WORK  TOUR  FOR  STUDENTS 

Syracuse  Seniors  Will  Spend  a  Week 
On  Various  Newspapers 

Eighteen  seniors  in  the  Department  of 
Jour^ism,  Syracuse  University,  as  a 
part  of  their  final  senior  newspaper 
practice  class,  are  planning  to  spend  a 
week  of  work  on  newspapers  in  New 
York  or  adjoining  states.  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  have  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  students  will  be  assigned  to  news- 
pai^rs  for  reporting,  copy  reading,  head 
writing  or  wherever  they  may  be  found 
useful.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  seniors 
a  finishing-off  period  before  they  receive 
their  diplomas. 

The  students  so  assigned  will  form 
the  major  portion  of  the  picked  staff 
which  will  be  taken  on  the  annual  spring 
publishing  experiment  in  which  some 
dailies  will  be  taken  over  for  a  day 
for  publication  of  all  issues.  This  is 
the  thirteenth  year  of  this  experiment 
which  was  instituted  by  Prof.  John  O. 
Simmons,  assisted  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Cahan,  who  was  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  1924  and  a  member  of  the  first 
experiment  staff.  The  students  have 
entire  charge  of  getting  and  writing  the 
news,  editing  all  news,  features,  editor¬ 
ials,  writing  headlines  and  making  up 
the  paper  from  .Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  and  news  from  other  sources. 
Associated  Press  dispatches  received  in 
the  department  are  used  for  preliminary 
training. 

Speakers  at  monthly  convocations  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Press  Club  thus  far  have  been  President 
Clarence  D.  Leighton  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Oswego  Pal¬ 
ladium  Times,  Charles  L.  Lang,  Central 
New  York  representative  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Francis  E.  A.  Miller, 
Class  of  ’25,  who  gave  pictures  of  his 
travels  in  Europe.  Others  scheduled 
include  (irove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Robert  Stillwall,  editor 
of  the  Cortland  Democrat,  J amts  Wright 
Brown,  publisher,  Editos  &  Publisher, 
Donald  Goddard,  formerly  of  the  New 


SUGGESTS  TAX  CHANGE 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Publisheb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13 — 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
Code  Authority  of  the  Newspaper  Prin¬ 
ting  Press  Industry,  had  the  distinction 
of  making  the  shortest  presentation  of 
the  day  during  the  NRA  code  confer¬ 
ence  on  trade  practices.  He  read  a 
statement  of  not  more  than  100  words, 
in  which  he  recommended  that  all  cor¬ 
porate  investment  in  capital  goods  be 
exempt  from  federal  taxation.  “This 
will  stimulate  the  manufacturer  to  re¬ 
place  his  obsolete  equipment  with  mod¬ 
em  equipment,  will  promote  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  and  increase  its 
eventual  earning  power,  and  while 
asking  the  Government  to  temper  the 
hard  \vinds  of  taxation  for  the  shorn 
industrial  lamb,  will  eventually  increase 
that  lamb’s  return  of  wool  when  it  is 
restored  to  health,”  Mr.  Wood  said. 

PLANS  OCEAN  RADIO  STATION 

Dr.  John  R.  Brinkley,  goat  gland  spe¬ 
cialist.  whose  former  radio  stations, 
XER  at  Villa  Acuna,  Mexico,  and 
KFKB  at  Milford,  Kan.,  were  closed 
by  the  Mexican  and  U.  S.  authorities, 
has  purchased  the  Shadow  K,  a  ISO  foot 
yacht,  formerly  owned  by  Carl  G. 
Fisher,  and  according  to  reports  in 
Miami  plans  to  operate  a  broadcasting 
station  on  the  high  seas.  Radio  authori¬ 
ties  said  they  knew  of  no  ruling  of  the 
International  Geneva  Conference  which 
would  prevent  a  country  giving  Dr. 
Brinkley  permission  to  register  his  vessel 
under  its  flag  and  then  grant  him  a 
license  to  broadcast  under  allotted  wave 
bands.  The  lioat  could  be  anchored  be¬ 
yond  the  three  mile  limit  and  broadcast 
without  molestation. 


WEEKLY  BECOMES  DAILY 

McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor,  wedti 
since  1909,  has  become  a  daily, 
lished  by  the  Palm  City  Publishi^ 
Company  in  its  new  McAllen  plant.  [ 
has  Ralph  G.  Bray,  editor  Missii, 
(Tex.)  Times,  as  publisher  and  A.  J 
Kling,  former  editor,  Mercedes  Netc. 
as  managing  editor.  McAllen’s  othe 
daily,  the  Press,  is  occupying  a  nn 
pressroom  extension  built  to  houst ; 
new  eight-page  Goss  Comet  press  am 
stereotyping  equipment. 

COURT  ORDERS  NEW  TRIAL 

The  Utah  supreme  court  has  reverse 
a  lower  court  verdict  favoring 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  i 
a  $100,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Fie 
Williams,  and  directed  the  second  dt-f 
trict  court  to  grant  a  new  trial.  M; 
Williams  alleged  he  was  libeled  in  nesr^ 
paper  articles  arising  out  of  a  typheir 
fever  epidemic  in  Ogden  in  1929,  wfc 
he  was  head  of  the  water  works  depart 
ment.  1 

MEXICO  TRIP  PLANNED 

Plans  for  a  15  day  spring  excursion  t 
Mexico  by  California  Press  .Associatio: 
members  and  their  families  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Harry  Lutgoti 
secretary  of  the  group.  A  special  traij 
will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Frida;  f 
April  6,  at  8  p.  m.,  and  from  Lif 
Angeles  on  Saturday,  April  7  at  4p.it  [ 

U.  S.  JOB  FOR  HOYNE  | 

Nomination  of  Thomas  Temple  Ho)ik 
former  Chicago  Herald  and  Exammr 
financial  editor,  as  comptroller  of  cn.^ 
toms  at  Chicago,  was  confirmed  lif 
week  by  the  United  States  Senate. 


York  World,  now  editor  of  the  Homer 
Post,  Franklin  H.  Chase,  associate  editor, 
Syracuse  Journal,  Robert  Voorhees, 
editor,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Mary 
E.  Jenkins,  president  Syracuse  Herald. 

NEW  MONTREAL  DAILY 

French-Language  Paper  is  a  Journal 
of  Opinion 

Montreal  this  week  saw  the  first 
number  of  an  unusual  daily  newspaper, 
a  paper  that  contains  no  news,  practi¬ 
cally  no  advertising,  no  pictures  and  no 
comic  strips. 

Commencing  March  10,  Montreal’s 
newest  French-language  morning  news¬ 
paper  appeared  on  city  newsstands.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  one  of  French  Canada’s  out¬ 
standing  journalists  it  consists  of  four 
pages,  six  columns  wide,  and  contains 
comment  on  events  of  the  day,  political, 
literary  and  artistic,  devoting  half  its 
space  to  Canadian  affairs  and  the  other 
half  to  world  events.  Its  name  is 
L’Ordre  and  its  editor  and  publisher  is 
Oliver  Asselin  imtil  a  few  months  ago 
the  brilliant  editor  of  Le  Canada. 
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How  Small  Space  Can  Build 
Business  for  Publishers 


"Oditor  &  Publisher  Is  the  "news”  weekly  of  the  news- 
paper  industiy.  It  reaches  the  major  executives  who 
have  a  say  as  to  which  newspapers  shall  be  put  on  the  list 
for  national  advertising  campaigns. 

Eveiy  newspaper  publisher  who  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  his  own  newspaper,  should  advertise  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  using  whatever  space  he  can  afford. 

For  instance,  a  publisher  may  use  a  three-inch  single¬ 
column  advertisement  weekly  for  a  year  at  a  cost  of  only 
$16.00  per  week.  Three-inch  space  used  regularly  has  helped 
many  national  and  local  advertisers  to  build  successful  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  the  "constant  dripping  of  the  water  that  wears 
away  the  stone,”  you  know. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  daily  newspapers  cannot  afford 
to  use  large  space,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
advertise  on  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the  volume  of  business 
they  do.  Small  space  in  business  journals  is  not  overlooked. 
Not  the  size  of  the  advertisement,  but  its  regularity  and  the 
meat  in  the  copy,  are  what  count  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  and  advertising  agency. 

Continued  advertising  in  Editor  8l  Publisher  will  create 
a  prestige  and  good  will  that  any  organization  can  capitalize 
advantageously. 
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4  dailies  adopt  new 

‘HELP  WANTED’  RULES 

Chicafo  Paper*  Cooperate  With  B.  B. 
B.  in  Clarifying  Ads  for  Sales¬ 
men — Must  State  Form 
of  Remuneration 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  12  —  Beginning 
March  1,  four  local  newspapers  put  into 
effect  recommendations  of  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau  regarding  “help 
want^  ”  classified  advertisements.  The 
new  rules  apply  to  advertisments  seek¬ 
ing  salesmen  and  solicitors  and  each  ad 
must  include  a  statement  as  to  the  type 
of  product  to  be  sold  and  the  form  of 

remuneration. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
Sev-'s,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  Chicago  American  have  subscribed 
to  the  new  rules  which  are  designed  to 
aid  the  unemployed  in  their  use  of  the 
classified  columns.  .According  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  many  com¬ 
plaints  have  heretofore  been  received 
from  job-seekers  who  have  spent  time 
and  money  answering  ads  of  so  in¬ 
definite  a  nature  that  even  a  slight  con¬ 
ception  of  the  proposition  offered  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  ads. 

“For  example,”  states  the  B.  B.  B. 
bulletin,  "a  real  estate  concern  adver¬ 
tised  for  plumbers,  and  nothing  in  the 
advertisement  indicated  that  the  offer 
consisted  of  selling  real  estate  on  a 
straight  commission  basis. 

"Under  the  new  rules,  this  advertise¬ 
ment  would  have  to  state  ‘commission’ 
and  ‘real  estate.’  If  a  salary  is  offered, 
it  is  assumed  that  at  least  ten  dollars 
per  week  will  be  paid,  unless  a  definite 
amount  is  quoted.  The  words  ‘percent¬ 
age’  and  ‘drawing-account’  may  be  used 
to  describe  propositions  offering  these 
two  forms  of  remuneration. 

“In  describing  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold,  the  advertiser  is  not 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  actual  name 
of  the  product,  but  may  employ  any 
term  which  illustrates  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  article.” 


MRS.  JACKSON  S.  ELUOTT 

Mrs.  Isabel  Joyce  Elliott,  wife  of 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  .Associated  Press,  died 
March  14  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  after 
a  lohg  illness.  She  was  53  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Elliott  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Before  her  marriage  in  1909  she 
was  prominent  in  newspaper  work  in 
Washington  as  drama  and  music  critic 
for  the  Washington  Times  and  later  as 
special  writer  to  the  Washiffgton  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  .Vfit’  York  World  and  the 
A’ctc  York  Herald.  She  also  contrib¬ 
uted  extensively  to  magazines  under  the 
name  of  Daisy  Ji^ce.  For  several 
years  she  was  organist  and  musical  di¬ 
rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Washington. 

HENRY  VISITING  CNPA  UNITS 

Maitland  R.  Henry,  president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  making  a  1,500-mile  tour  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  visiting  local  units  of  the  organi- 
ation.  In  southern  California  he  is  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  the  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  association,  Clark  F.  Waite, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Frank  Rospaw  of 
the  Placentia  Courier,  and  by  E.  R. 
Allen,  Los  .Angeles  manager,  and  John 
B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 
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BOY  WELFARE  STRESSED 
AT  CHICAGO  MEETING 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


rier  collection.  George  Moffett,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel-News,  presented  a  sur¬ 
vey  on  trucking  costs.  Paul  Keinzle, 
Springfield  Illinois  State- Journal,  talked 
on  the  subject  of  cash  or  merchandise 
prizes  to  carriers. 

William  Mercier,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  led  the  discussion  on 
whether  or  not  CWA  has  aided  news¬ 
papers  to  increase  their  circulation.  It 
was  Mr.  Mercier’s  experience,  and  that 
of  many  of  the  members,  that  CW.A  has 
resulted  in  only  a  temporary  increase  in 
circulation.  Other  circulators  reported 
they  took  immediate  advantage  of  this 
reemployment  movement  and  obtained 
satisfactory  results.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  regardless  of  CWA,  there 
was  a  general  pickup  in  circulation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  that 
business  was  not  nearly  as  hard  to  get 
as  a  year  ago. 

Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal,  told  how  his  paper  has  built  and 
held  carrier  circulation  in  new  towns. 
He  explained  that  before  his  paper  starts 
building  circulation  in  any  outside  town 
his  department  analyzes  that  town  thor¬ 
oughly.  Such  an  analysis  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  show,  he  said,  whether  the 
town  has  a  daily  newspaper  of  its  own; 
what  other  outside  newspapers  are  al- 
rcadv  serving  it ;  shopping  facilities  of 
its  business  district;  its  industries;  its 
sc’nools;  classes  of  people  making  up  its 
population;  and  its  accessibility  to  East 
St.  Louis. 

“With  this  information  before  us  we 
decide  how  our  newspaper  may  become 
useful  to  people  of  that  city  and  on 
what  basis  we  can  sell  it  to  them,”  said 
Mr.  Fisher.  “We  set  a  quota  for  the 
town  and  name  one  man  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  plan. 

’’Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  soli¬ 
citor  should  know  something  about  the 
city  in  which  the  newspaper  is  published 
as  well  as  knowing  the  newspaper  itself. 
People  in  towns  ordinarily  take  an  out- 
siae  newspaper  from  the  city  with  which 
thev  are  most  familiar.  If  our  solicitor 
is  educated  to  give  a  good  sales  talk  on 
our  eity  he  stands  a  better  chance  of 
swinging  attention  to  our  newspapers.” 

Under  topics  for  general  discussion 
from  the  floor,  came  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  observations  from  various  mem¬ 
bers  as  to  current  problems  both  within 
the  circulation  department  and  from 
outside  sources  that  touch  this  phase  of 
newspaper  publishing.  It  was  pointed 
out  the  circulation  department  can  be 
of  great  help  to  the  state  editor  by  co¬ 
operating  with  him  in  selecting  country 
correspondents  and  determining  the  re¬ 
lative  amount  of  space  various  suburban 
towns  merit  in  the  matter  of  news  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  White  of  Rockford  said  his 
papers  sponsors  a  one-day  institute  an¬ 
nually  at  which  all  country  correspond- 
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ents  are  invited  to  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  put  them  in  closer  touch  with 
the  home  office.  Some  papers,  it  was 
stated,  permit  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  control  the  selection  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  country  correspondents  entirely. 

R.  M.  McIntyre,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  outlined  a  new  plan  of  sampling 
in  which  his  department  synchronizes  the 
sampling  with  current  special  editorial 
features  appearing  in  the  paper. 

_  Mr.  Hoffman  told  of  the  success  of 
his  telefdione  solicitation  department,  de¬ 
claring  his  paper  has  found  that  prop¬ 
erly-trained  girls  can  obtain  more  orders 
by  telephone  than  men  solicitors  making 
house-to-house  calls. 

Serial  stories  of  from  30  to  36  chapters, 
with  each  chapter  covering  a  complete 
episode,  were  said  to  be  the  best  circu¬ 
lation  holders,  with  sex  and  mystery 
stories  of  equal  rank  from  reader  inter¬ 
est  standpoint. 

Only  one  paper  reported  any  loss  of 
circulation  as  a  result  of  accepting 
liquor  advertising,  and  then  only  two 
stops  were  reported.  Several  papers 
which  do  not  accept  liquor  advertising 
reported  they  had  received  numerous 
letters  from  their  readers  complimenting 
them  on  their  stand. 

Secretary  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  members : 

George  Cowdan,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Cit¬ 
izen-Patriot;  Elmer  W.  Wickham, 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Robert  C. 
Furman,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view  ;  Louis  F.  Leurig,  JacksoftaAlle 
(Ill.)  Journal  &  Courier  R.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Keivanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier; 
Fred  O.  Rouse,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herald;  George  Schmidt,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News;  Clyde 
B.  Harvey,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  F. 
R.  Campbell,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Ameri- 
can-News;  W.  H.  Edwards,  De  Kalb 
(Ill.)  Chronicle  and  D.  E.  Lerdell, 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Fulton,  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertising  department  of 
that  newspaper. 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


NEW  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES 

Two  new  daily  newspapers  made  their 
appearance  in  Oklahoma  March  5.  The 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Beacon,  a  tabloid, 
published  by  Raymond  Fields,  publisher 
of  the  Guthrie  Daily  Leader  and  other 
newspapers,  ran  16  pages  in  its  first 
issue.  The  paper  succeeds  the  Oklahoma 
City  Weekly  Beacon.  The  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  was  started  by 
Alexander  and  Forrest  Thomas,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Weekly  Democrat. 


PERKINS  VISITING  U.  S. 

B.  J.  Perkins,  head  of  the  Fairchild 
Publications  European  service  with 
headquarters  in  Paris,  is  visiting  in  New 
York.  He  recently  made  a  tour  of  Rus¬ 
sia  to  study  the  possibilities  of  increased 
U.  S.  trade  with  the  Soviets  and  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  which  apj^ared  in 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  Daily  News 
Record,  Fairchild  publications  in  New 
York. 


The  Sun 
Never  Sets 

on 

The  WorleJ 
News  Coverage 

of 

UNITED 

PRESS 


JOINS  “NEW  OUTLOOK” 

Joe  Worden,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  publishing  and  advertising  business 
with  newspapers,  magazines  and  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
Outlook  in  New  York. 


CODE  TROUBLES 

IN  adding  the  men  you 
I  may  require  to  put  your 
editorial  and  business 
staffs  on  a  five-day  week, 
you  can  reach  quickly 
men  of  the  character, 
background,  training  and 
experience  you  desire. 

Simply  write  or  wire  your 
problem  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  poste  in  the 
department,  the  WeUiwe  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Intetnadonal 
Circulation  hCanagert  Aeao- 
dation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  oapadty  and  ability. 

Addreaa:  Clarences.  Eyster, 
Secretary -Treaturer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

isghrmim 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  British  organ  of 
joumaiitm  and  publicily. 

SibssrlpMoe  *1  $■  a  yam  Issladsii 
St  hsast  al  WarM**  n***  Newt 
1 1  hsBst  of  *  PketoaMpliy  " 

d#  • - Ski  w 

a  ^pv 

1 1  IsM**  al "  MmImUm  a  Dstiea  " 

Only  Brttith  member  of  the  A.  B.  C 
in  its  field.  Lergest  net  peid  mle.  1 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 
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GANNETT  CO.  REPORTS 
$770,893  PROFIT 

1933  Figure  Compares  With  $684,609 
Net  in  1932 — Frank  Tripp,  Her¬ 
bert  Cruickshank  Elected 
to  Board 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Rochester,  X.  Y.,  March  13— Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  reports  consoli¬ 
dated  net  profit  for  1933  of  $770,893.75, 
including  equity  in  undistributed  profits 
of  controlled  companies  and  after  setting 
up  a  reserve  for  contingencies  of 
$70,000.  This  compares  with  consoli¬ 
dated  net  profit  of  $684,609.78  in  1932, 
and  is  equal  to  5.84  times  the  preferred 
stock  dividend  requirements  of  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  for  1933. 

In  addition  to  the  above  consolidated 
net  profit,  there  was  credited  to  earned 
surplus  account  $58,087.50  representing 
profit  on  the  purchase  of  the  company’s 
own  debentures  for  future  sinking  fund 
requirements. 

Consolidated  profit  after  depreciation, 
but  before  interest,  amortization  and  in¬ 
come  taxes,  including  equity  in  con¬ 
trolled  companies,  was  $1,219,627,  equal 
to  3.77  times  total  interest  paid  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  compared  with  $1,110,505, 
equivalent  to  3.18  times  such  interest 
charges  for  1932. 

In  a  letter  to  stockholders,  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president,  points  out  that  “the 
financial  position  of  the  company  has 
again  ^n  improved  during  the  jear, 
the  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  being  4.46  to  1,  and  the  net 
working  capital  show's  an  increase  of 
$217,335  over  the  previous  year.  The 
company  increased  its  holdings  in  go^'- 
ernment  bonds  by  225,000  par  value  at 
a  cost  of  $222,975.02,  and  also  purchased 
marketable  securities  at  a  cost  of  $177,- 
573.21,  which  had  an  indicated  market 
value  at  Dec.  31,  1933,  of  $179,083.75. 

"Bond  and  mortgage  indebtedness  has 
been  reduced  during  the  year  by  the 
purchase  of  $242,000  par  value  at  a  cost 
of  $183,912.50  of  its  own  debentures,  and 
the  reduction  of  $163,000  in  subsidiary 
companies’  long  term  indebtedness. 

“The  company  acquired  last  Novem¬ 
ber  56.250  shares  of  the  class  A  com¬ 
mon  stock  at  a  nominal  cost  of  $1.25 
per  share,  thereby  increasing  the  con¬ 
vertible  value  of  the  preferred  stock. 
The  company’s  share  of  undistributed 
profits  in  controlled  companies,  since 
date  of  acquisition,  amounted  to  $864,- 
216.54  at  Dec.  31,  1933.” 

Mr.  Gannett  announced  the  election  of 
Frank  E.  Tripp  and  Herbert  \V. 
Cruickshank  to  the  board,  increasing  its 
membership  to  seven.  Other  members 
are  Mr.  Gannett,  Douglas  C.  Townson, 
Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  J.  .\rnot  Rath- 
bone  and  Leroy  E.  Snyder.  Directors 
elected  the  following  officers;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Gannett;  vice-presidents, 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  J.  .\rnot  Rathbone  and 
Mr.  Snyder;  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  Mr.  Townson,  and  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Mr.  Cruick¬ 
shank.  The  latter  previously  was  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


CHANGES  IN  ROCHESTER 

Lafayette  R.  Blanchard,  executive 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  has  announced  the 
following  changes  in  the  news  staff; 
\\  ilbur  D.  Lewis,  former  copy  reader, 
now  Sunday  editor;  E.  P.  Doyle,  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  editor,  now  makeup  edi¬ 
tor;  Norris  Vagg,  former  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  now  “swing”  man;  Robert  Weir, 
former  copy  reader,  now  day  city  editor. 

Frank  Lynch,  formerly  with  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  and  Gerry 
Hanna,  formerly  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  have  been  added  to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


FRANK  CHANCE  TO  N.  Y. 

Frank  Oiance,  for  the  past  four 
years  associated  with  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  in  an  executive 
capacity. 


HRST  U.  S.  DAILY  “50 
YEARS  TOO  EARLY” 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


dated  Tuesday,  June  17,  1783,  was  a 
two-column  two-page  sheet  which  pre¬ 
ceded  Dunlap  and  Clay  poo  le’s  Daily 
Adz'ertiser,  a  morning  sheet,  by  fifteen 
months.  No  earlier  issues  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  are  known  for  1783.  In 
fact  but  two  issues  of  this  paper  are 
in  existence  for  1783,  both  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  'The  June  17  issue 
is  number  922 ;  the  other,  dated  August 
22,  is  number  973.  During  this  period 
of  nine  weeks  and  four  days,  therefore, 
an  average  of  five  papers  per  week 
plus  three  others  evidently  appeared. 
These  52  issues,  the  pages  of  which 
were  also  numbered,  contained  but  100 
pages. 

A  study  of  the  23  issues  of  the  Post 
available  for  1784  indicates  a  gradual 
slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  issuance 
and  the  publication  of  more  and  more 
four-page  papers.  The  paper  appeared 
regularly  for  the  six  days  of  but  one 
week,  Monday  to  Saturday,  March  22 
to  27,  the  one  file  of  six  issues  in  a 
week  preserved.  The  last  21  numbers 
contained  76  pages,  an  average  of  al¬ 
most  four  pages  to  each  issue.  The 
page  size  remained  constant  throughout 
the  period  in  w’hich  the  paper  was  called 
a  “Daily  .Advertiser,”  two  columns  in  a 
type-page  (tVs  by  8^  inches,  apparently 
from  the  same  press  and  printed  from 
the  same  type  as  ,  the  1782  issue  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  as 
a  predecessor  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser  in  the 
business  of  daily  newspaper  publication, 
the  Post  upsets  another  extant  theory 
on  early  publication  practice.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  The  (New  York) 
Sun  of  Tuesday,  September  3,  1833, 
was  the  first  paper  to  be  hawked  upon 
the  streets  by  boys.  While  other  earlier 
examples  can  be"  offered  to  refute  this 
claim,  the  following  advertisement  by 
Towne  is  significant : 

“A  news  hawker  will  meet  with 
good  encouragement  by  applying  to 
the  printer.” 

Benjamin  H.  Day  was  beaten  to  this 
“first”  by  a  trifle  more  than  50  years 
in  this  example  alone. 

Ben  Towne’s  imprint,  substantially 
the  same  throughout  his  publication  of 
the  Post  as  a  daily,  further  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  he  hoped  for  mass 
rather  than  class  circulation: 

“Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Benja¬ 
min  Towne,  in  Pewter  Platter  alley. 
Price  only  two  shillings  the  month, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  coppers  to  the 
shilling;  or  two  coppers  the  single 
paper.” 

In  the  last  issues,  the  monthly  price 
was  reduced  to  “eighteen  pence  per 
month,”  but  the  “two  coppers  the  single 
paper”  remained.  When  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet,  and  Daily  Advertiser  was 
first  issued  on  Sept.  21,  1784,  it  was 
priced  at  four  pence  a  cony  and  later  at 
six  cents,  more  in  line  with  other  early 
dailies.  Early  subscription  prices,  too, 
were  commonly  quoted  by  the  year  or 
quarter  rather  than  the  month  or  issue. 

That  Towne’s  venture  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism,  so  long  forgotten,  was  held  in 
contempt  by  his  contemporaries  is  shown 
by  a  statement  which  William  McCul¬ 
loch — a  Philadelphia  printer — made  to 
Isaiah  Thomas  regarding  Towne’s  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  following  1782.  Mc¬ 
Culloch  said  that  Towne  himself,  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  his  newspaper  days, 
walked  about  the  streets  and  hawked 
papers  which  bore  the  title,  “All  the 
News  for  Two  Coppers.” 

The  front-page  story  in  the  first 
available  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eve¬ 
ning  Po.st,  and  Daily  Advertiser  has 
unusual  significance  in  view  of  Towne’s 
changes  in  loyalty  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
“PROCEEDINGS  of  the  FREEMEN 
of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
assembled  agreeable  to  public  notice,  at 
the  state-house,  on  Saturday  the  four¬ 


teenth  of  June,  1783.”  The  first  of 
a  series  of  resolves  recorded  in  these 
proceedings  must  have  been  set  in  typg 
by  Towne  with  some  misgivings: 

“That  we  consider  it  as  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  good  people 
of  this  state,  that  any  person  who  hath 
voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  this  or 
any  of  the  L’nitcd  States  of  .America,  since 
the  nineteenth  day  of  .April,  1775,  and  hath 
joined  the  armies,  or  aided  and  abetted  the 
measures  employed  by  the  king  of  Great 
liritain  against  this  country;  or  who  hath 
been  legally  attainted,  or  expelled  by  fhis, 
or  any  other  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  suffered  to  return  to,  or  reside  within 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.’’ 

And  Towne’s  misgivings  were  not  in 
vain.  Such  agitations  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  “.AN  .ALPH.ABETICAL 
LIST  OF  ALL  PERSONS  attainted 
of  High  Treason  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treason  Laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  under  date  of  November  28, 
1783,  a  list  which  includes  “Town, 
Benjamin.”  The  outcome  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  that  on  June  15,  1788, 
the  “Proclamation  of  attainder  against 
certain  named  persons  adjudged  guilty 
of  high  treason,”  issued  “BY  THE  SU- 
PRE.ME  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,”  contains  the  name  of  “Benja. 
Towne,  Printer.”  While  Towne  evi¬ 
dently  died  without  suffering  too  much 
directly  from  this  long-standing  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  publicity  arising  from  it  and 
his  loss  of  civil  rights  through  it  did 
much  to  weaken  his  newspaper’s  good 
will. 

Although  he  was  “attainted,”  Towne 
continued  to  give  his  paper  a  definitely 
Whig  cast  to  the  end.  In  his  issue  for 
Monday,  May  14,  1784,  for  example, 
a  leading  article  deals  with  a  “meeting 
of  the  Whig  society,  at  the  lorig  room 
of  the  coffee  house,  on  Monday  the 
third  of  May,  1784,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening”  in  New  York.  The  chief 
business  of  this  meeting  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  gathering  the 
year  before  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Another  report  in  the  same 
issue,  an  “Extract  from  the  Journals 
of  New  York  Senate,  .April  19,  1784,” 
records  the  action  taken  to  recognize  in 
a  substantial  manner  the  services  of 
Thomas  Paine  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  definitely  a  Whig 
move.  Perhaps  this  continued  partisan¬ 
ship  for  the  interests  of  Whig  readers 
was  what  kept  Towne  fairly  safe  from 
the  consequences  of  his  lack  of  prin¬ 
ciple  during  the  war. 

Examples  of  news  coverage  from 
1784  issues  of  the  Post  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  coonplete  news  stories: 

“On  Monday  evening  the  15th  inst. 
Richard  Marpole  was  found  murdered 
in  his  house  near  Abington.” 

“The  order  for  prohibiting  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels  from  carrying  the  produce 
of  the  British  West  Indies  has  been 
again  renewed.” 

“Last  Thursday  afternoon,  some 
children  playing  upon  the  New  Ferry 
slip,  one  of  them  fell  into  the  river, 
and  was  drowned.” 

“Thursday  last,  at  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  held  at  Chester  for  the 
county  of  Chester,  Joseph  Chalk,  John 
M ’Daniel,  and  John  Benson,  alias 
Varnum,  were  tried  for  burglary  com¬ 
mitted  in  Chester  borough  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May  last,  in  the  house 
of  Ann  Davis,  and  stealing  a  large 
quantity  of  shop  goods.  They  were 
all  found  guilty,  and  received  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.’’ 

Shipping  news,  particularly  lists  of 
arrivals  and  departures,  was  given  more 
completely.  The  little  advertising 
Towne  got  contained  many  references 
to  such  current  “GENUINE  PATENT 
MEDICINES”  as: 

“Dr.  Anderson’s  Scots  Pills,  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  approved  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians. — Hooper’s 
Female  Pills. — Dr.  James’s  Fever 
Powders. — Turlington’s  Balsam  of 
Life. — Dr.  Lord’s  Corn  Salve. — The 
True  Essential  Salts  of  Lemon.  .  .  . 
— Hemet’s  Essence  of  Pearl  for  the 
teeth  or  gums.  .  .  . — And  many 
other  patent  medicines.” 

The  death  of  the  Post  may  be  at¬ 


tributed  to  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Whig  agitation  against  the  Loy. 
alists  who  remained  in  the  country  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  as  a  daily  ended  Towne’s  news¬ 
paper  career. 

The  Post  had  become  a  daily  to  dt- 
velop  a  field  which  Towne  saw  lying 
untouched.  It  was  his  last  chance  to 
restore  his  paper  to  regular  issuance  and 
to  a  sizeable  advertising  patronage.  The 
entrance  of  such  vigorous  and  respect, 
able  business  men  as  Claypoole  and  his 
old  partner,  Dunlap,  into  the  daily  news- 
paper  business  placed  a  more  competent 
organization  in  the  running  and  elimi¬ 
nated  once  and  for  all  Towne’s  final 
opportunity  for  commercial  success.  ! 

Towne’s  prior  entry  into  the  daily  I 
newspaper  business,  incidentally,  ex-  ‘ 
plains  the  long-standing  mystery  of  the 
absence  of  any  annoncement  in  Dunlaii 
and  Claypoole’s  first  daily  sheet  that 
they  had  “made  history”  by  introducing 
an  innovation. 

VV’hat  Towne  did  during  the  balance 
of  his  life  is  not  known.  At  any  rate, 
he  died  in  his  own  house  on  Sixth  street 
near  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  on  July  * 
8,  1793.  His  six-year  struggle  to  re¬ 
establish  himself  with  the  winning  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  Revolution  yielded  him  his 
one  claim  to  favorable  remembrance:  , 
He  established  the  first  daily  newspaper  1 
in  the  United  States.  ' 


NEW  DEAL  WEEKLY 

The  New  Deal,  a  tabloid  national  i 
weekly  “dedicated  to  the  dissemination  [ 
of  truth  and  constructive  criticism  on 
behalf  of  a  better  social  order,”  made 
its  appearance  in  Chicago  March  3  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  “Legion  oi  I 
Honor.”  Dr.  Curtis  Howe-Springer,  p 
former  Philadelphia  WCAU  radio  com- ; 
mentator  and  now  in  his  eighth  week  as 
speaker  over  WCFL,  Chicago  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  station,  is  publisher  of  the 
new  paper,  which  sells  for  five  cents 
a  copy.  The  Legion  of  Honor  is  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  have  heard  Dr. 
Springer’s  crusading  speeches  over 
VVCFL  and  have  sent  in  25  cents  for 
five  weekly  issues  of  The  New  Deal. 

It  is  issued  by  the  New  Deal  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
with  Dr.  Springer  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Dr.  O.  D.  Foster,  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  editor,  and  Ben  Rosenfieli 
Chicago  attorney,  is  business  manager,  f 


CHOTZINOFF  TO  N.  Y.  POST 

Samuel  Chotzinoff  for  many  years 
music  critic  of  the  old  Nezi'  I’orl 
World,  has  been  appointed  music  critic 
of  the  Nezo  York  Ez'ening  Post  by 
J.  David  Stern,  publisher.  Mr.  Chot¬ 
zinoff  has  had  a  distinguished  carwr 
as  musician  and  writer.  In  addition 
to  his  journalistic  work,  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  of  musical  interest  to 
magazines  and  reviews,  including  V aiiilr 
Fair,  the  Nezv  Yorker,  Liberty.  In  the 
course  of  his  musical  career  he  went 
on  tour  as  assisting  pianist  with  such 
artists  as  Alma  Gluck,  Efrem  Zimbalis 
and  Jascha  Heifetz.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Oskar  Skach  and  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason. 


The  Only  Book  of  its  Kind 

PRACTICAL 
MUSICAL  CRITICISM 

A  working  handbook  for 
the  profession 

by  OSCAR  THOMPSON 

Music  Critic  for  twenty-six  years 
The  New  York  Evenins  Poit 
and  other  papers. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid 
M.  WITMARK  a.  SONS 

619  Wtii  54lh  Slrcft  N«w  york  City  N  7 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


FORCED  CIRCULATIONS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  No  news¬ 
paper  has  a  right  to  demand  the  free- 
ddtn  of  the  press  when  its  own  publica¬ 
tion  denies  the  right  of  the  fre^om  of 
expression  to  its  own  patrons  and  the 
public  at  large.  Newspapers  that  devote 
pages  to  propaganda  for  some  special 
program  the  paper  favors  cannot  hope 
to  long  survive  if  they  refuse  at  least 
a  reasonable  freedom  of  expression  to 
those  who  oppose  the  newspapers’  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  newspapers  themselves  have  been 
very  foolish  and  extravagant  in  build¬ 
up  high-cost  circulations  entirely  out¬ 
side  their  community  trade  territory 
which  compel  both  national  and  local 
advertisers  to  pay  circulations  that  over¬ 
lap  and  duplicate  circulations  in  the 
smaller  territories  which  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  compelled  to  use  to  secure 
complete  coverage. 

In  the  interest  of  the  newspapers 
themselves,  in  the  interest  of  economical 
newspaper  advertising,  the  time  is  cer¬ 
tainly  coming  when  some  organization 
must  put  a  stop  to  forced  circulations 
which  cannot  be  held  except  by  pouring 
out  a  constant  stream  of  premiums, 
bonuses  or  catch-penny  schemes  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Circulations  of  that 
character,  where  the  national  advertiser 
must  use  the  local  paper  also  to  secure 
proper  advertising  distribution,  are 
harmful  to  the  paper  itself  and  excep¬ 
tionally  costly  both  to  the  paper  and  its 
advertising  patrons. 

Most  sincerely, 

D.  W.  Ghanuox, 
Sterling  (111.)  Daily  Gazette. 


CREDIT  TO  HEROIC  YOUTH 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  In  the  March 
3  issue  of  Editor  (!t  I’l  bi.isher  on  the 
editorial  page  1  was  esiiecially  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  statement  tliat  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  boys  and  girls  now  reaching 
maturity  in  a  world  which  seemingly 
has  no  place  for  them  is  one  that  lends 
itself  sparsely  to  news  treatment. 

1  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
truthfulness  of  this  idea.  When  a 
young  delinquent  becomes  involved  in 
crime  this  b^omes  a  matter  for  news 
correspondents  to  report.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  heroic  actions  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  facing  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  present  complex  world 
and  facing  them  with  courage,  initiative 
and  success  as  a  result  of  good  cliar- 
acter — these  matters  very  seldom  appear 
in  our  public  prints. 

Possibly  such  matters  can  be  brought 
to  the  public  attention  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  fiction,  but  it  seems  to  me 
unfortunate  that  the  really  heroic  ac¬ 
tions  of  young  men,  who  represent 
unique  accomplishment  in  overcoming 
the  forces  of  evil,  cannot  somehow  be 
better  publicized.  Such  items  in  news¬ 
papers  would  not  only  give  the  public 
a  greater  faith  in  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  tending  to  offset  some  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  notice  to  it,  but  would  also 
help  to  interpret  such  character  build¬ 
ing  agencies  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  which 
carry  on  yMr  after  year  helping  young 
men  to  maintain  the  sort  of  standards 
out  of  which  constructive  heroic  action 
grows. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
out  of  your  wide  experience,  give  me 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  this  situation 
could  be  improved. 

Walter  T.  Diack. 

Cieneral  Secretary,  Young  Men’s 
(Christian  Association,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  UNEMPLOYMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Every  week 
I  read  my  Editor  &  Publisher  from 
top  to  bottom  and  an  article  in  the  issue 
of  March  10th  by  John  W.  Perry  I 
read  with  great  interest;  but  there  is 
one  point  in  the  article  should  be  called 
^  your  attption  so  that  Mr.  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  A.  N.  P.  A.,  could  be  en¬ 
lightened  upon  it. 

.  I  quote  from  the  article— “That  there 
IS  no  abnormal  unemployment  in  the 
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daily  newspaper  publishing  industry 
now.’’* 

Just  let  Mr.  Kelly  look  up  the  statis¬ 
tics  on  how  many  national,  local  dis- 
p.ay,  and  classified  advertising  men  are 
out  of  work  at  the  present  time  and 
have  been  out  of  work  for  the  past  two 
years.  Suppose  we  even  have  him 
glance  at  the  files  in  your  office  how 
many  men  and  women  are  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  in  the  advertising  department. 
Have  him  make  a  trip  to  Chicago  and  go 
around  to  the  newspaper  national  rep¬ 
resentatives’  offices  and  also  the  daily 
newspaper  offices  and  he  would  gladly 
retract  that  statement.  Above  all  let 
him  write  to  the  majority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  ask  them  how  many  applica¬ 
tions  they  receive  a  day  from  advertis¬ 
ing  men  in  all  branches,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  will  find  a  great  surprise  await¬ 
ing  him. 

Lewis  M.  Nachman, 
Chicago. 

*  Mr.  Kelly’s  reference  was  to  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 


“UNNECESSARY  ALARM’’ 

To  Editor  &  Publksher:  You  may 
lie  interested  in  the  following  letter 
which  we  have  this  day  sent  to  Senator 
Thomas  D.  Schall; 

“Dear  Senator  Schall ;  I  have  before 
me  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
February  28th  which  accredits  you  with 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  are 
about  to  have  themselves  censored  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  your  statement 
spreads  an  unnecessary  alarm  among 
publishers  and  apparently  has  the  affect 
of  clouding  the  issue  behind  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  endangered  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  Communications 
Commission,  but  we  do  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  the  American  telephone 
users  and  investors  will  be  endangered 
if  the  Communications  Commission  does 
not  liecome  law  in  some  form. 

“The  measure,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  a 
party  matter,  as  the  subject  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  came  up  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  under  President 
Hoover’s  .Administration,  during  71st 
Congress,  2n(l  Session,  Bill  S-fi. 

“To  further  express  our  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  proposed  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  we  are  taking  the  lil^erty  of 
enclosing  herewith  copies  of  the  Vinita 
Daily  Journal  of  February  15th,  27th 
and  28th. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“East  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
“By  E.  J.  Mendel. 

“Sec. -Gen.  Manager.” 


ALL  CAP  WIRE  PRINTERS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  wire 
services  ought  to  find  some  way  of  desig¬ 
nating  letters  to  be  capitalized  in  print. 
1  understand  the  copy  comes  all  in  one 
alphabet  (all  caps)  ;  seemingly  no  one 
edits  it  in  newspaper  offices  and  the 
linotyper  is  left  to  guess  at  it  and  make 
ridiculous  mistakes. 

In  financial  copy  we  see  a  certain 
group  appear  as  “the  committee  for  the 
Nation”  where  the  N  goes  up  only 
because  the  man  thought  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  an  office  rule  of  respectful  capi¬ 
talization. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  kept  examples 
in  general  news,  but  I  certify  I  have 
seen  plenty.  Even  when  I  get  them,  it 
makes  ill  will ;  but  what  of  the  readers 
who  either  get  steered  wrong  or  don’t 
get  any  sense  of  it  at  all? 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  special 
features,  technical  stories,  and  especially 
sports  columns — in  all  of  which  allusions 
that  every  one  should  recognize  occur. 

Before  me  is  a  local  printing  of  a  John 
Gardner  NANA  item  from  Orlando, 
Fla.,  March  7.  “Brooklyn  fans... enjoy 
it  most  with  a  dose  of  what  scientists 
call  Flatbush  folly,  or  red  hook  raving, 
or  dementia  greenpointensia.” 

This  man  evidently  had  heard  of  Flat- 
bush  ;  even  if  he  did  not  know  that  Red 
Hook  and  Greenpoint  are  districts  on 
Long  Island  and  couldn’t  figure  it  from 
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the  context,  surely  he  would  see  that 
“red  hook  raving”  doesn’t  make  sense. 
As  to  “dementia  greenpointensia”  there 
is  scientific  custom  for  keeping  it  down, 
though  probably  nobody  could  tell  from 
tlie  wire  copy  whether  Gardner  meant 
it  down  or  up. 

Arlother  item  I  remember  was  about 
the  Columbia  team  practising  “in  the 
Cameo  Stadium  of  St.  Louis  University” 
where  “cameo  stadium”  is  obviously  a 
simple  adjective  and  noun,  not  the  name 
of  the  theater.  But  I  suppose  whoever 
had  the  responsibility  (copy  reader  or 
linotyper)  was  afraid  to  take  a  chance. 

A  Newspaper  Reader, 
San  Francisco. 


MR.  HASENACK’S  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
issue  of  Saturday,  March  lOth,  under 
the  column  headed  “Our  Own  World 
of  Letters”  you  printed  a  story  taken 
from  The  Nation.  In  this  story  you 
carried  a  paragraph  containing  a  state¬ 
ment  given  by  me  to  an  official  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  The  Blind. 

The  statement  of  the  official  of  the 
New  York  Blind  Association,  Mr.  Em- 
melin,  was  entirely  untrue.  I  did  not 
tell  Mr.  Emmelin,  nor  did  I  infer  in 
any  way,  that  an  agreement  existed 
among  the  New  York  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  the  effect  that  if  any  news¬ 
dealer  lost  his  license  his  successor 
would  not  be  served  with  papers  by 
the  routeman. 

After  the  story  was  published  in 
The  Nation  I  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Emmelin,  who 
finally  admitted  that  he  inferred  from 
my  statement  to  him  that  there  was 
such  an  agreement. 

The  Sun  is  not  a  party  to  any  agree- 
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The  Old  RelUble  ReKgiMn  Featee 

Tbe  EUU  Sunday  School  Leason,  once  a 
week,  1 200  words  long.  Good  for  twenty-five 
years;  better  now. 

More  than  a  Hundred  Editors  of  big  and 
little  papers  can  tell  of  ita  merits. 

More  than  twenty  million  Sunday  School 
members  are  its  special  constituency;  and 
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ment  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  newspaper  other  than 
the  Sun. 

I  would  appreciate  your  using  this 
letter  to  correct  the  article  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  of  Saturday,  March 
KHh. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Sun, 

J.  E.  Hasenack, 
Director  of  Circulation. 


SATURDAY  ISSUES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  mention 
was  made  of  building  up  a  Saturday 
paper.  While  Saturday  advertising  in 
The  Day  is  not  overburdening,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  putting  out  a  Saturi^y 
newspaper  that  carries  many  interesting 
features. 

Population  29,640.  Circulation  14,100. 
Saturday,  average  division  of  paper : 

76  columns  of  Features. 

SO  columns  of  News. 

18  columns  of  Ads. 

Respectfully, 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company, 

O.  G.  Andrews, 
Manager. 


FUNK  HEADS  NRA  GROUP 

Erwin  Funk,  former  publisher  of  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Democrat  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Arkansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  designated  March  10  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Association  and  the  Regional 
Compliance  Committee  as  administrative 
manager  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Au¬ 
thority  for  Arkansas. 
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RICHMOND  ARTISTS  ORGANIZE 

Thirteen  illustrators  and  commercial 
artists  of  Richmond,  Va.,  this  week  or¬ 
ganized  the  Richmond  Chapter  of  the 
.\rtists’  Equity  of  America  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  code  for  artists  drawn  up  by 
the  national  organization  with  which  the 
Richmond  group  will  be  affiliated. 
Mason  E.  Irby  was  elected  president  of 
the  chapter. 


BILL  HITS  SAMPLE  BALLOTS 

A  bill  to  eliminate  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  sample  election  ballots  was 
passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
March  5.  It  provides  that  the  county 
clerk  may  direct  that  copies  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers. 


90-PAGE  EDITION  ISSUED 

A  general  run  of  business  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  90-page  edition  of  tht 
Birmingham  News,  Sunday,  March  11, 
the  largest  since  Dec.  13,  1931.  There 
was  a  14-page  automobile  section  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Automobile  Show  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  News  and  the  Age- 
Herald,  but  advertisers  in  all  lines  were 
reported  as  using  more  linage. 

HONORED  BY  LEGION 

■A.  F.  Buechler,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent,  wu 
awarded  the  local  .'American  Legion’s 
first  medal  for  outstanding  community 
service  March  7. 
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FRATERNITY  MAKING 
SURVEY  OF  JOBS 

Reseju-cli  Committee  Named  By 
Sigma  Delta  Cki  to  Aid  Prof. 

Converse — Will  Study 
Guild  Movement 

Appointment  of  a  research  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Prof.  Blair  Converse  of 
Iowa  •  State  College  at  Ames,  la.,  has 
been  announced  by  Walter  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  editor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram. 

A  census  of  newspaper  and  periodi¬ 
cal  editorial  workers  and  a  survey  of 
the  development  of  the  present  guild 
movement  in  the  United  States  are  the 
two  problems  immediately  facing  the 
research  committee.  Prof.  Converse, 
who  has  been  head  of  the  fraternity’s 
research  program  since  its  inception 
three  years  ago,  has  been  doing  the 
preliminary  work  on  a  journalistic  em¬ 
ployment  census,  and  at  the  convention 
of  the  fraternity  in  Evanston  last  fall 
reported  the  formulation  and  testing 
in  several  Iowa  counties  of  a  method 
for  gathering  data  on  number  and  kinds 
of  journalistic  positions  and  the  turn¬ 
over  in  these  positions. 

Conclusion  of  the  employment  sur¬ 
vey  is  awaiting  consultation  with  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  made  a  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  wages  and  employment,  and  the 
final  decision  of  the  committee  on  de¬ 
tails  of  procedure. 

Prof.  Converse  describes  the  survey 
as  follows : 

“Because  the  profession  has  now  only 
very  inaccurate  an  incomplete  data  on 
the  number  of  men  and  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  journalistic  work  in  the  United 
States,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  journalistic  employ¬ 
ment. 

“The  data  obtained  will  be  of  primary 
service  to  the  institutions  engaged  in 
training  young  men  and  women  for 
journalism.  At  present  they  have  only 
a  hazy  idea  of  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  various  journalistic  fields. 
With  accurate  employment  figures  they 
should  be  able  to  adjust  their  output 
of  graduates  to  the  total  demand  and 
further  to  guide  young  men  and  women 
into  those  journalistic  fields  where  there 
seems  to  be  the  best  chance  for  them 
to  find  employment. 

“The  census  will  also  be  of  value  to 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in 
showing  the  size  of  staffs  employed  and 
the  distribution  of  employes  among  the 
various  types  of  staff  positions. 

“1  he  census  will  be  restricted  to  ob¬ 
taining  employment  figures  for  periodi¬ 
cals,  ^ily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  later 
figures  can  be  obtained  on  employment 
in  cognate  fields,  such  as  radio  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  named  to  serve 
with  Prof.  Converse  the  following : 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Lee  A.  White,  Detroit  News; 
Tully  A.  Nettleton.  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Herman  Roe,  editor.  North- 
field  (Minn.)  News;  William  P.  Bea- 
zell  of  Today;  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen. 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  Prof.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  chair¬ 
man,  University  of  Minnesota  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism;  Prof.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  director.  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism;  Fred  Fuller 
Shedd,  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin;  Roy  D.  Pinkerton,  editor, 
Ventura  Cc^ty  (Cal.)  Star,  and  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Kirchnofer,  managing  editor, 
Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  has  named  Prof. 
Mott  head  of  a  committee  on  scholar¬ 
ship  awards.  Serving  with  him  are 
Roy  L.  French,  director.  University 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  .  and  Ralph  L.  Crosman  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Olorado  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  This  com¬ 
mittee  supervises  the  fraternity’s  annual 
awards  to  the  outstanding  all-round 
students  in  each  of  the  42  schools  in 
which  Sigma  Delta  Qii  has  chapters. 
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LIQUOR  PURCHASES  STUDIED 

Survey  Show*  20  to  60%  of  N.  Y. 

Familie*  Have  Bought 

While  nearly  nine-tenths  of  families 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs  have 
no  scruples  against  the  use  of  liquor, 
the  sellers  of  legal  liquors  have  made 
customers  of  only  a  fraction  of  them, 
especially  in  the  lower  income  groups, 
according  to  a  survey  just  completed 
by  the  Nav  York  World-Telegram. 
in  “Class  A”  homes,  where  income  is 
more  than  ?5,00U  a  year,  60.3  per  cent 
of  the  families  have  purchased  post¬ 
repeal  beverages,  but  in  “Class  B,”  with 
incomes  of  ^,1)00  to  $5,000,  the  per¬ 
centage  drops  to  39.4  per  cent,  and  in 
“Class  C”  homes,  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000,  only  20.4  per  cent  have 
made  liquor  purchases. 

The  survey  represents  2,435  inter¬ 
views  distributed  so  as  to  give  “a  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  cross-section  of  the 
entire  market.”  Out  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber,  the  homes  where  liquor  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  amounted  to  13.1  per  cent  in 
Class  A,  9.5  per  cent  in  Class  B,  and 
13.7  per  cent  in  Class  C. 

High  prices  were  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  with  those  who  had  no  scruples 
against  liquor  but  who  had  not  bought 
any.  In  Class  C  homes,  60.3  per  cent 
of  these  non-buyers  volunteered  that 
price  held  them  back,  while  in  Class 
B  56.0  per  cent  said  the  same,  and  even 
in  Class  A  17.9  per  cent  gave  the  same 
reason. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Class  A  56.7 
per  cent  already  had  stocks  and  14.9 
per  cent  had  received  liquor  gifts,  fac¬ 
tors  of  minor  importance  in  the  other 
classes. 

From  9.0  per  cent  in  Class  A  to  27.0 
per  cent  in  Class  C  continue  to  make 
their  own  liquor,  the  answers  indicated. 

Despite  the  theory  that  Americans 
are  not  wine  drinkers  wine  led  the  list 
of  purchases  in  every  class.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  purchases  in  per 
cent  of  total  number  of  buyers : 

Class  A  Class  B  Class  C 


Wine  .  85.1%  69.8%  65.3% 

Whisky  .  74.0%  69.8%  61.2% 

Gin  .  43.0%  34.3%  20.4% 

Cordials  .  39.2%  16.7%  11.2% 


In  70.7  to  73.2  per  cent  of  buying 
families,  purchases  had  been  made  by 
husbands,  and  in  30.9  to  41.3  per  cent, 
by  wives. 


“LARRY  HO”  HONORED 

Laurence  C.  Hodgson,  columnist  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “Larry  Ho”  has  been  awarded  the 
distinguished  service  medal  by  the  St. 
Paul  club  of  Cosmopolitan  International. 
The  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  in  the  past  year  has 
rendered  the  most  distinguished  service 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Hodgson  was 
not  only  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
judges,  but  was  commended  in  editorials 
by  practically  every  newspaper  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  served  four 
terms  as  mayor  of  St.  Paul.  Before  he 
entered  politics  he  was  sports  writer 
on  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


The  complete  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modem  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


FRICTION  DRIVEN 
CURVED  ROUTING 
MACHINE  NO.  55B 

A  heavy  duty  machine  used  by  vau'ious 
of  the  largest  color  printers  in  the 
United  States.  Both  main  friction 
drive  shaft  and  cutter  spindle  are 
equipped  with  radial  ball  bearings — 


assuring  a  greatly  increased  life-span 
in  operation  at  high  speed.  The  me¬ 
chanism  b  simple  and  sturdy' through¬ 
out,  with  aU  adjustments  convenient 
and  positive.  Friction  drive  of  spindle 
dispenses  with  long  endless  tapes  or 
belts  used  on  other  machines.  Even 
during  the  depression,  sales  of  these 
routers  have  increased  every  year. 
Reasonably  priced.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTINGPRESS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANaSCO 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stajrs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddraM  NENSCO— Woreaatar 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 

III 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  desim,  for  dose  roister. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  wul  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IBVING  TEUST  COMPANT,  RECEIVEB  IN  EQUITY  FOE 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  OTY 
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COOPERATIVE  UQUOR 
CAMPAIGN  URGED 

Xgency  Men  Tell  Beverage  Conven¬ 
tion  That  Industry  Needs  to 
Seek  Public  Confidence 
and  Respect 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Mar.  12 — The  need  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  whether  by  individual  distil¬ 
lers,  or  on  a  cooperative  national  plan, 
«-as  forcefully  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers’  Association  at  its  National 
Wine  and  Liquor  Show  and  convention 
here  last  week. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution 
vigorously  protesting  against  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  advertising 
through  the  Federal  Alcohol  Control 

'  Administration  and  asking  for  a  hear- 

f  ing. 

f  paper  prepared  by  Charles  Storm 

>  of  Charles  M.  Storm  Company,  Inc., 
Sew  York  agency,  urged  the  liquor 
men  not  to  feature  “appetite  appeal” 

f  in  their  advertising,  asserting  that  it 
is  not  good  business  to  attempt  to  cul¬ 
tivate  drunkards.  The  paper  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  educational 
copy  in  telling  the  public  “what  is  best 
in  branded  bottles,”  together  with  so¬ 
cial  uses  of  alcohol  in  the  home. 

Salem  N.  Baskin.  Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan  Company,  Chicago  agency,  de¬ 
clared  that  repeal  did  not  restore  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation  in 
the  liquor  industry,  but  it  merely  gave 
the  industry  “an  opportunity  to  win 
respect  and  confidence.”  He  said  in 
part: 

■‘If  you  want  to  keep  pace  with  the 
true  tempo  of  1934,  you  won’t  act  as  if 
you  expected  repeal  to  last  only  a  year 

I  or  two.  You  won’t  try  to  get  rich 

>  quick.  You  will  look  ahead,  far  ahead, 
and  build  an  industry  that  will  make 
a  constant  and  gracious  contribution 
to  an  enlightened  civilization. 

S“You  will  present  your  goods  prop¬ 
erly  and  represent  them  truthfully.  You 
will  be  not  only  concerned  with  manu¬ 
facturing,  but  with  every  step  in  the 
distribution  of  your  product.  You  will 

I  see  that  it  is  sold  properly  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  You  will  see  that  it  is  offered 
to  the  public  under  decent  conditions, 
in  a  respectable  environment.  In  short, 
you  will  re-strain  and  direct  your  activi- 

Ities,  not  merely  to  the  end  of  getting 
sales,  but  to  the  more  enduring  end  of 
winning  public  confidence.” 

Irving  M.  Tuteur.  Mcjunkin  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Chicago,  outlined  the 
industry’s  sales  and  advertising  prob- 
I  a  *  opening  session  on  Mon- 

f  day.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
cooperative  advertising  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  suggested  the  formation  of 
an  Institute  of  Standards”  and  em- 

iphasized  the  need  of  continuous  adver- 
tising,  even  though  not  large  space,  for 
individual  wholesalers.  Mr.  Tuteur 
said  m  part : 

.  “I  believe  that  the  first  step  that  this 
industry— the  distillers,  rectifiers,  vint¬ 
ners,  importers,  etc. — should  take  in  any 
constructive  program  of  sales  and  ad- 
Wising  is  an  educational  or  institu- 
L  supported  by  every 

oranch  of  the  industry,  to  give  the 
.  American  public  a  true  picture  and  a 
I  i^e  conception  and  understanding  of 
yow  problems,  your  business,  your 
your  objectives  and  your 
m<als  as  related  to  the  general  public 


Advertising,^  properly  employed, 
maxe  the  public  just  as  consciou 
iraae  names  in  this  industry  and  i 
ffade  names  and  labels  stand  foi 
in  any  other  American  business. 

Jt  IS  of  greater  importance  to  you 
multipliciti 

on  the  market. 

You  will  find  in  your  business, 
«  m  others,  that  the  retailer  or 
ais^^nser,  prefers  to  handle  the  ac 
•sed  brand  over  the  unknown  pro< 
may  not  make  quite  so  large  a  i 
FHi^'i.Profit  on  individual  sales, 
nvir  u  onjoy  faster  t 

,  **„'?°*  to  do  so  n 

sonal  selling — and  he’s  tied  up 


a  product  whose  name  has  come  to 
mean  quality — and  that’s  something  for 
liim  to  think  about. 

“Don’t  feel  that  you  have  to  make 
a  big  ‘splash’  to  get  your  message 
across.  Surely,  if  you  have  the  capital 
and  the  distribution,  it’s  mighty  impress¬ 
ive  to  use  a  full-page  schedule  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  But  don’t  think 
you  have  to  do  it  because  someone  else 
does.  The  point  is  to  stick  to  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule — to  keep  your  name 
appearing  constantly  and  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  The  most  unprofitable  thing 
that  you  can  do  is  to  start  with  a  big 
splurge  and  then  drop  out.” 


WARNER  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Arthur  E.  Warner  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Morning  and  Sunday  Ledger.  Mr. 
Warner  was  for  several  years  with  th» 
editorial  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  and  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Elicabeth  (N.  J.) 
Times  under  the  ownership  of  Arthur 
Brisbane.  He  joined  the  Ledger  staff 
last  May. 


HAS  FREED  RADIO  ACCOUNT 

Stern field-Godley,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Freed  Radio  &  Television 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


SHOE  ACCOUNT  TO  MAXON 

Cammeyer,  Inc.,  New  York  shoe  firm, 
has  appointed  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising.  Newspapers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .00  per  line 
Count  *ix  word*  to  the  line 

White  *pace  charged  at  *ame  rate  per  line 
per  ineertion  a*  earned  by  frequency  of 
ineertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  line*. 
The  Editor  &  Publiaher  reserve*  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


I  offer  an  exclusive  afternoon  daily  In  one 
of  the  best  cities  on  the  Paclflc  coast. 
Initial  payment  $126,000.  M.  C.  Moore, 
Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Extra  Fine  Bargains  right  now  in  profitable 
weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  various  sections. 
A  few  good  dailies.  I.en  Feighner,  Pythian 
Bidg.,  Nashviiie,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles, 
Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Metro|H>Iitan  Opportunities.  Large  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  plant  Including  fine 
real  estate  in  first  class  condition;  cost 
$46,000.  Price  now  $16,000,  including 
weekly  newspaper.  One-fourth  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  Good  paying  weekly 
without  equipment,  $8,000,  one-third  cash. 
Profitable  weekly  and  Job  plant,  $9,000, 
half  cash.  All  exclusive  fields.  J,  B. 
Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Circulatioi*  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Insurance  Campaigns  conducted  on  profit 
sharing  basts.  Policies  by  highest  rated 
Companies.  Write  Allen  Registry  Bureau, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Better  Daily  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  ushing  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


Classified  Advertising  manager.  Must 
have  strong  record  in  competitive  field. 
State  qualifications  fully.  E-983,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  WANTED  WHO 
HAS  HAD  CONSIDERABLE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  LONG  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.  LIB¬ 
ERAL  PROPOSITION.  Box  E-990,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Investment  Wanted 


Experienced  Publisher,  practical  newspa¬ 
perman.  desires  to  make  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  with  services  in  small  dally,  town 
of  12,000  or  less.  E-987,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


and  magazines  will  be  used  with  first 
newspaper  copy  due  this  week. 


NEW  LABOR  PRESS  GROUP 

Charles  E.  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Labor  Nezvs, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  Labor  Press  .Association,  which 
was  formed  March  9  in  Lansing. 


U.  S.  PRESS  NOW  OPERATING 
UNDER  NRA  CODES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


TOR  &  Publisher  from  Washington 
this  week  said  that  a  new  section,  known 
as  the  Review  Division,  has  been  set 
up  in  NRA,  that  offers  relief  to  news¬ 
papers  now  working  under  two  codes 
that  desire  to  operate  and  be  ruled  by 
only  one.  This  division  will  deal  with 
all  kinds  of  codes,  and  is  not  set  up 
particularly  with  a  view  to  serving  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Reports  reaching  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  indicate  that  a  number  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  were  moving 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  that  all  papers  of  75,000 
circulation  or  more  in  cities  of  750,- 
000  population  or  more  establish  a  five- 
day  week  in  their  editorial  departments. 
Many  newspapers  had  installed  the  five- 
day  week  when  the  temporary  news¬ 
paper  code  went  into  effect  last  August. 

The  three  St.  Louis  dailies  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reported  this 
week  the  installation  of  the  five-day 
week  in  their  editorial  departments. 


Situations  Wanted 


.Ydvertising  Manager — One  year  Retail, 
twelve  years  Classified  Manager  of  first 
newspaper  in  Midwestern  city  of  200,000. 
Recognized  exceptional  organizer  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  Backed  by  convincing  record.  Can 
assume  entire  charge  or  assist  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Now  employed.  Unques¬ 
tionable  references.  Married.  -Age  36. 
Rox  E-985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•Aflvertlsing  Director,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  12  years'  successful  sell¬ 
ing  and  executive  experience. 
Have  sold  and  managed  classified, 
display  and  national  departments 
on  large  and  small  dailies.  College 
trained.  married;  age,  35.  Go 
anywhere.  Excellent  references. 
E-980.  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


Advertising  Man — College  trained,  person¬ 
able.  enthusiastic,  14  year.s’  experience  sell¬ 
ing  dispiay,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  will  follow  in¬ 
structions.  Will  really  work.  Good,  clean 
record.  Excellent  references.  Capable  of 
taking  charge.  E-979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


Advertising  Manager — Young  man  of  prov¬ 
en  ability  as  personal  producer,  organizer 
and  leader.  Nine  years  experience  good 
small  and  large  dailies.  Now  assistant 
advertising  manager  one  of  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  papers  where  fine  record  has  been 
made.  Excellent  references.  E-973,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Aggressive  solicitor;  12  years, 
large,  small  dailies;  good  record;  age  30. 
E-989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist— Wishes  newspaper  connection,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  South.  Featurea  sports,  comics, 
political  cartoons.  E-968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Assistant  Editor  or  Reporter;  talented, 
efficient,  27  college  graduate,  excellent 
experience.  Including  editorship  magazine. 
E-946.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Have  record  of  100% 
increase  In  home  delivery  past  four  years 
on  paper  of  60,000  circulation.  Efficient, 
economical  management,  thoroughly  versed 
In  carrier  promotion.  Want  Interview. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Age  42.  Salary  reason¬ 
able.  E-963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Straight  commission. 
12  years  experience  increasing  want-ads. 
Always  employed.  Write  for  plans.  E-978. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Small  or  medium  sized  dally 
can  secure  exceptional  man.  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate,  age  33,  for  modest  compensation.  He 
has  several  years  reportorial  experience, 
and  was  advertising  manager  of  national 
manufacturer  6  years.  His  qualifications 
Include  proven  writing  ability,  thorough 
knowledge  of  advertising,  an  unusually 
good  business  and  cultural  background. 
He  desires  permanent  connection  leading 
to  executive  position.  E-986,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial  or  Copy  Writing  employment 
wanted  on  weekly  or  email  town  dally  In 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  preferably  In  Ches¬ 
ter,  Montgomery,  Lehigh  or  anthacite 
region  counties,  with  view  to  ultimate  pur¬ 
chase.  E-964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted _ 

Kditor — Fifteen  year^  experience  print¬ 
ing,  advertising,  newspaper  work.  Ex¬ 
pert  production  manager  for  publication 
and  Job  plant.  Last  four  years  complete 
charge  of  copyreading,  headwriting,  art¬ 
work,  layout,  makeup  New  York  City  dally. 
Solely  responsible  for  directing  editorial, 
reportorial,  statistical  staffs.  Economical 
user  private  wire  service.  Coordinated  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  to  one  end — getting  out  better 
paper  and  being  on  street  before  opposi¬ 
tion.  Always  satisfied  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  business  office.  Thoroughly  reliable, 
married,  Christian,  age  36.  Harry  E. 
Field,  2875  Sedgwick  Avenue.  New  York. 

X.  Y _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Editorial — News  edltqr,  34.  now  on  dally  of 
30,000  circulation.  Fifteen  years  as  re¬ 
porter.  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  and 
financial  editor,  editorial  writer,  copy 
reader.  Know  business  end,  accounting. 
Married,  college,  Protestant.  Anxious  to 
locate  permanently  In  live  medium  or 
small  city  In  Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Reliable, 
ready  to  take  keen  Interest.  E-964,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Editor  of  outstanding,  small  New  York 
daily  desires  opportunity  as  editorial  and 
feature  writer,  musical  and  dramatic 
critic,  on  larger  publication.  Wide,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience.  Exceptional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Thorough  student  of  reader  psy¬ 
chology.  Highest  character  and  financial 
recommendations.  Married.  Chief  refer¬ 
ence:  daily  copy  of  paper  I  edit  until  you 
say  I  am  not  the  man  you  want.  E-982, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Man,  34.  two  years  police  and  general  as¬ 
signment  metropolitan  papers;  one  year 
display  advertising;  four  years  Shopping 
News  circulation  manager.  References. 
Middle  west  preferred.  E-984,  Editor  A 

Publiaher.  _ _ _ _ 

Newspaper  Man,  thirty  years’  experience 
as  reporter,  editor,  copy  reader,  make-up 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Have  sound 
knowledge  of  trade  paper,  as  well  as  daily 
newspaper  requirements.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  composing  room  mechanics. 
Married.  Protestant.  E-98S.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

Press  Room  Elxecutlve— Efficiency  expert, 
operating  at  minimum  cost.  Experienced, 
black  and  color.  Union.  E-907,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Sports  Writer.  Desk  man  with 
Hearst  experience.  Able  to  dig  out  "In¬ 
side”  of  news.  Age  27,  married,  sober. 
Best  references.  E-965,  Editor  A  Pub- 

llsher.  _ _ _ 

Reporter— Young,  energetic,  ambitious, 
original  style,  excellent  feature  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  honest,  loyal,  trustworthy.  Two 
years’  newspaper  experience,  one  in  edi¬ 
torial,  one  In  business  dept.,  city  of  10,000. 
Prefer  Pacific  Coast  or  New  England,  but 
go  anywhere.  E.  B.  Emerson,  412  East 

Foster.  Pampa,  'Texas. _ _ 

Reporter— Fast,  accurate,  recommended; 
experienced  all  runs,  sports.  Must  have 
Job  Immediately.  Anywhere.  E-992,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

Secretary-Stenographer — Young  man,  27. 
Twelve  years’  experience.  I  refer  with 
permission  to  Mr.  James  Wright  Brown, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  whom  I  served  many 
years  as  Secretary.  James  Kane,  Room 

1700,  1476  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

Telegraph  Editor,  reporter,  college  gradu¬ 
ate  (five  years’  experience)  wants  Job 
small  dally.  Prefer  West.  Unmarried.  27. 
best  references.  Available  week’s  notice. 
B-991.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

One  Hoe  Router,  like  new.  $250.  Name 
and  address.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  478 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. _ 

_ Equipment  Wanted _ 

Wanted — 16  page  rotary  press.  Must  be 
bargain.  Give  serial  number.  details, 
price,  terms.  E-981,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


At  intervals  during  recent  years  the 
■  door  of  my  office  would”  open  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  a  gentle  voice 
would  ask ;  “Too  busy  to  see  me  for  a 
moment  ?”  And  I  would  turn  from 
my  mill  and  welcome  a  grand  old  man 
of  journalism;  not  old  in  years,  nor  in 
spirit ;  old  only  in  wisdom  and  the  kindly 
tolerance  which  men  may  cultivate  when 
they  have  gained  calm  knowledge 
in  a  half  century  of  experience.  My 
caller  was  Dr.  .\llen  Sinclair  Will.  His 
mission  would  always  be  in  relation  to 
.some  good  craft  object.  He  would 
speak  in  crystal-clear  terms,  incisive, 
with  gentle  urgency.  Sometimes  he 
would  come  to  stay  but  a  moment,  but 
might  linger  for  an  hour.  An  inspi¬ 
rational  character,  acting  with  authority, 
many  newspapermen  have  received  cour¬ 
age  as  well  as  instruction  from  him. 
Dr.  Will  died  last  Saturday,  aged  65. 
He  was  the  friend  of  all  young  news¬ 
papermen,  director  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  Rutgers  University,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
and  to  his  educational  work  he  had 
brought  a  long  and  creditable  career  in 
daily  newspaper  work  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits. 

*  *  * 

I  KNOW  of  few  men  in  our  field 
who  had  more  admiring  friends  than 
Dr.  Will.  He  organized  the  department 
at  Rutgers  and  was  a  favorite  character 
among  all  New  Jersey  journalists.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  in  the  city  of  his 
first  choice,  Baltimore.  As  a  critical 
writer,  biographer,  editor  and  teacher 
he  gained  distinction  and  one  of  his 
best  efforts  was  constant  urging  that 
newspaper  writers  respect  style  and 
yield  good  English  copy,  no  matter  how 
hurried.  I  have  heard  him  deplore,  in 
terms  of  unfeigned  sadness,  stupid  and 
ignorant  language  in  print,  but  in  his 
kindly  way  he  would  usually  in  the  end 
find  some  excuse  for  the  literary  cul¬ 
prit.  Dr.  Will  had  a  sound  appreciation 
of  our  press.  He  believed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  in  this  day  was  a  gen¬ 
uine  contribution  to  literature,  most 
often  edited  by  men  of  conscience  and 
good  judgment  and  a  high  order  of  in¬ 
telligence.  He  had  contempt  for  vul¬ 
garity  and  tawdry  cheapness,  while 
valuing  as  few  do  simple  dignity,  writer 
sincerity  and  editorial  loyalty.  Often 
he  spoke  of  the  selfless  service  pf  news¬ 
paper  workers  as  a  “phenomenon  in  the 
modern  selfish  world.”  One  of  his 
pleasant  little  enjoyments  was  to  spot 
a  good  piece  of  writing  in  a  newspaper, 
whether  by  a  local  reporter  or  by  some 
press  association  man  located  at  some 
distant  place,  and  after  getting  the 
man’s  name  from  his  editor,  write  him 
an  appreciative  letter.  One  of  the 
thrills  of  the  business  was  to  receive 
an  autograph  commendation  from  Dr. 
Will.  His  literary  ma.sterpiece  was  a 
two-volume  biography  of  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons,  a  kindred  spirit.  From  his  20th 
to  52nd  year  Dr.  Will  practiced  jour- 
^lism,  though  he  had  started  a  teach¬ 
ing  career  after  he  left  college.  His 
first  reportorial  job  was  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Morning  Herald.  In  a 
year  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Baltimore 
Sun,  becoming  assistant  city  editor, 
telegraph  editor  and  finally  city  editor. 
From  1912  to  1914  he  was  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  on  Baltimore 
News.  The  following  two  years  saw 
him  as  news  editor  of  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger.  His  next  assignment  was 
as  associate  editor  and  special  writer 
for  New  York  Times.  For  that  news¬ 
paper  for  many  years  Dr.  Will  re¬ 
viewed  books,  being  an  authority  on 
American  Colonial  history  and  historical 


biography.  His  book  “Education  for 
Newspaper  Life”  should  be  studied  in 
every  school  of  journalism  and  kept  in 
every  newspaper  library.  Dr.  Will  was 
a  gentleman  of  rare  good  taste,  fine  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  sturdy  stuff  which  makes 
for  a  free  press  of  a  free  people. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

<‘T^E.\TH  rode  on  our  wings  as  we 
■L'plunged  into  a  churning  snow 
storm  a  few  miles  beyond  Pittsburgh — 
but  we  thumbed  our  noses  at  the  grim 
old  gent  with  the  scythe.  We  were  on 
our  way  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
in  the  New  TW.^  Douglas — the  ship 
that  broke  the  passenger  plane  record 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Suddenly  the  earth  and  the 
sky  and  the  sun  were  blotted  out. 
.Ground  us  was  nothing  but  storm  and 
snow.  I  looked  toward  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  air  ace,  riding  in  the  seat 
ahead.  He  nodded  and  smiled.  ‘That’s 
what  she  was  built  for,’  he  said.” 

That  was  the  lead  of  Art  .Arthur’s 
thrilling  despatch  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 
one  day  last  week.  The  story  ran  only 
a  column  and  a  half,  but  was  broken 
up  in  seven  chapters,  each  an  exciting 
descriptive  episode  in  the  724-mile  hop, 
negotiated  in  seven  hours  despite  a  ter¬ 
rific  storm.  Almost  as  good  to  read 
this  piece  as  to  experience  the  adventure. 
Art  Arthur’s  descriptive  style  lifts  you 
from  the  earth  and  whirls  you  through 
space.  It  must  have  given  Eagle  read¬ 
ers  sensations  not  to  l>e  forgotten. 
Stuff  which  might  have  been  dragged 
out  by  a  poor  book  writer  to  novel 
length,  all  concentrated  in  a  despatch. 
That’s  newspapering,  say  we. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  four-word  epithet  that  gained 
such  popularity  with  the  Army 
overseas  during  the  World  War  that 
Frenchmen  asked  if  all  American 
mothers  were  like  that,  has  been  valid 
in  the  literature  of  books,  magazines 
and  motion  picture  scripts  in  the  jwst- 
war  era,  but  until  now  it  has  been  denied 
newspaper  publication.  Last  week  Aew 
York  Daily  Nen-s,  pioneer  in  many 
directions,  including  two  million  circula¬ 
tion,  permitted  a  reporter  to  quote  in 
stark  realism  the  court-room  utterance 
of  the  convicted  kidnaper  Strewl ;  “Ypu 

lying . .  I  saved  your  life 

and  you  know  it.”  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  this  was  a  new  peak  in  literal 
quotation  in  the  American  press.  Maybe 
some  other  newspaper  has  used  the  dire 
phrase,  but  if  so  it  escaped  our  notice. 
The  action  of  the  Daily  News  was  both 
commended  and  denounced  in  the  talk 
of  New  York  city  rooms  this  week.  “It 
was  what  the  fellow  said  and  anj^hing 
less  would  have  slighted  the  fact,”  one 
contended.  “If  the  Daily  News  had  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  the  usual  line  of 
leaders  the  reader  would  have  mentally 
uttered  the  phrase  anyhow,  so  why  not 
give  him  the  actual  words?  It  is  a 
vulgarity  and  a  dirty  insult,  but  it  does 
not  profane  the  Deity.  After  all,  we 
read  a  newspaper  to  find  out  what 
actually  has  happened.”  Another  view 
of  this  weighty  matter  came  from  a 
crusty  old  copy  reader  who  said:  “If 
we  let  that  pass,  just  where  do  we  go 
next?  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  step  into  the  gutter  up  to  the 
thigh  if  we  have  muddied  the  feet.  I’m 
no  prude  in  such  matters,  but  in  point 
of  good  journalism  I  wish  to  write  a 
little  better  than  I  speak  and  also  I  wish 
to  leave  something  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.” 

As  a  business  proposition  the  use  of 
the  four- word  phrase  will  not  injure 
the  Daily  News  a  single  copy.  “That 
sort  of  daring  journalism  is  responsible. 


in  part,  for  its  unparalleled  circulation 
and  profit  success.  Its  editors  know, 
perhaps  better  than  any,  what  sort  of  a 
world  they  are  living  in.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  realistic  journalism  is  the 
"very  best  sort  of  newspaper  work,  but 
it  need  not  stoop  to  the  level  of  its  news 
subjects,  for  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  can  be  definitely  uttered  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  does  not  violate  the  tenets 
of  decency,  whether  spoken  or  written. 
1  might  want  to  use  that  phrase  in 
private,  but  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  yell  it  out  in  an  indiscriminate  gather¬ 
ing  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  types  in 
Central  Park.  I  do  not  wish  to  offend. 
.And  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  uttering 
that  filthy  characterization  of  a  criminal 
two  million  times,  for  all  to  read.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  morals  as  of 
taste.  But,  also,  one  can  easily  over- 
,  estimate  the  refinement  of  the  general 
reading  public. 

4>  «  « 

T  N  Kentucky,  dear  reader,  the  associ- 
A  ate  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  was  committed  to  the  county 
jail  for  alleged  contempt  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  other  day,  though  his  “crimi¬ 
nal”  act  is  specifically  a  legal  act  in  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
and  should  be  legal  in  every  other  civil¬ 
ized  community  of  this  free  country. 

Here  are  the  outrageous  facts : 
Vance  -Armentrout,  able  newspaperman, 
was  haled  before  the  legislature  and 
commanded  to  tell  who  had  written  in 
the  Courier- Journal  an  article  captioned 
“The  Psalm  of  Politics,”  signing  only 
“One  who  believes  in  honest  Govern¬ 
ments — a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.”  The  article  ran  in  the 
public  forum  column,  on  the  editorial 
page.  It  was  a  criticism  of  govern¬ 
ment,  plainly  calculated  to  serve  high 
public  purposes. 

Naturally,  Mr.  .Armentrout  said  that 
to  yield  the  identity  of  the  author  would 
violate  a  confidence,  a  breach  of  honor 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of,  where¬ 
upon  the  honorable  legislature,  in  good, 
old  off-with-his-head  spirit,  sent  the 
editor  to  jail.  He  was  released  in  an 
hour  on  a  habeas  corpus  writ.  Under 
the  laws  of  Kentucky  this  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal  might  be  sentenced  to 
jail  for  the  rest  of  the  legislature’s  term, 
fined  $1,000,  or  both. 

*  *  * 

OR  years,  and  we  admit  some  indig¬ 
nation,  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
been  crusading  against  these  vicious 
state  laws  which  make  honorable  news¬ 
papermen  victims  of  politics.  We  have 
urged  press  associations  and  clubs  to 
take  action  to  induce  their  legislatures 
to  pass  laws  embracing  the  liberal  and 
decent  principles  of  the  existing  statutes 
in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  The 
time  to  do  this,  we  have  said,  was  not 
after  some  editor  of  the  state  has  been 
put  on  the  rack  of  politics,  but  before. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  newspaper 
organization  in  Kentucky  has  heeded 
this  advice.  Well,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
start,  no  matter  what  has  happened  or 
will  happen  to  the  luckless  Mr.  Armen¬ 
trout.  However,  in  several  other  states, 
we  are  informed,  strong  movements  are 
under  way  to  gain  relief  legislation 
*  ♦  ♦ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  newspaper¬ 
men  who  desire  to  crusade  locally 
for  legislation  which  will  protect  news¬ 
paper  confidences  I  shall  again  publish 
in  this  column  the  New  Jersey  statute, 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory  : 

“An  act  to  define  the  obligation  of 
newspaper  employes  when  called  upon 
to  testify  before  any  court,  tribunal, 
commission  or  inquest. 

“Definiticm :  By  the  word  ‘court’  shall 
be  designated  the  following:  court  of 
errors  and  appeals,  court  of  chancery, 
supreme  court,  circuit  court,  preroga¬ 
tive  court,  orphans’  court,  surrogate’s 
court,  court  of  common  pleas,  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  court  of  quarter  ses¬ 
sions,  court  of  special  sessions,  magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  recorder’s  court,  or  any 
tribunal,  commission  or  inquest  opera¬ 
ting  under  any  order  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  courts. 

“No  person  engaged  in,  connected  with 
or  employed  on  any  newspaper  shall  be 


compelled  to  disclose,  in  any  legal  prj. 
ceedjngs  or  trial,  before  any  court  a 
before  a  grand  jury  of  any  county,  g, 
a  petit  jury  of  any  court,  or  before’tl* 
presiding  officer  of  any  tribunal  or  (#1 
agent  or  agents,  or  before  any  co®. 
mittee  of  the  legislature,  or  elsewhen, 
the  source  of  any  information  procurtd 
or  obtained  by  him  and  published  h 
the  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged 
connected  with  or  employed. 

“The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  sa{^ 
guard  and  protect  the  professional  cog. 
fidence  of  newspapers  and  newspaper, 
men.” 

*  « 

A  DELEGATION  representing  the 
New  York  Countv  Lawyers’  Assg. 
ciation  visited  Philadelphia  last  week  on 
a  mission  of  common  interest  to  everj 
patriotic  lawyer  and  every  loyal  jo®, 
nalist.  They  presented  a  tablet  to  Hook 
the  memory  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  fa®, 
ous  Philadelphia  colonial  barrister 
whose  defense  in  1735  of  jedm  Pete 
Zenger,  pioneer  editor  of  New  York 
establish^  in  the  libel  law  the  prindpk 
of  “truth  as  justification”  and  pro[ 
claimed  as  a  right  the  “liberty  of  bod  ^ 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  powo 
by  speaking  out  and  writing  out.”  Hi 
address  to  the  Zenger  jury,  a  glorioe 
piece  of  oratory,  ranked  in  idealism  will 
Milton’s  Areopagitica.  It  might  be ; 
rule  in  every  newspaper  office  that  a 
cub  would  be  taken  onto  a  staff  unti 
he  had  read  both  of  these  classics.  Hi 
might  then  be  expected  to  know  wha 
free  press  means  and  sense  what  prio 
had  been  paid  for  it. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  PRESS  censorship  has  just  bee 
established  in  the  little  mountai 
republic  of  .Andorra,  says  a  cable  ti 
.\  CIV  York  Times. 

But  Andorra’s  5,000  population  has  n 
newspaiier,  never  had  a  newspaper,  o 
even  a  single  job  printing  press.  Tb 
censorship  is  directed  against  Andorr. 
news  as  published  in  outside  Spanis! 
journals,  the  Government  decree  for 
bidding  entry  to  any  newspaper  that  ha  , 
criticized  the  existing  powers. 

No  doubt  the  average  citizen  of  d> 
little  Pyrenean  country  is  duly  grate 
ful  to  the  politicians  for  this  boon.  Mos 
of  the  people  of  the  big  world  live  unde 
continual  political  censorship,  so  wb 
should  Andorra  be  an  exception?  •  It’ 
fine  to  let  the  Government  do  yos 
thinking  for  you.  You  need  waste  n 
nerve  tissue  in  indignation  at  this  an 
that,  as  all  annoying  incidents  are  kef 
from  you.  No  matter  how  rotten  tt 
Government  may  lie  on  the  inside,  undt 
censorship  it  glistens  like  an  ivor 
tower.  Thus  it  perpetuates  itself  as 
things  are  done  as  they  always  hai 
been  done  and  shall  ever  be  done. 

Censorship  in  any  country  is  synonj 
mous  with  Old  Deal,  ignorance,  staj^ 
tion,  corruption  and  easy  exploitatM 
What  was  good  enough  for  Dad  at 
Ma.  should  be  good  enough  for  To 
and  Mary.  Anyhow,  progress  i$ 
bother  and  a  plague  and  freedom  t 
thought  is  of  the  devil.  Andorra  wan 
the  outside  world  that  any  smuggler! 
new  ideas  will,  if  caught,  be  seveni 
punished  in  the  Andorra  jail  where,  i 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1934,  prisoners » 
still  loaded  down  with  chains  in  dad 
damp  dungeons,  unchanged  since  d 
days  when  feudal  settlers  tortured  the 
enemies  by  means  more  brutal  tb 
jungle  warfare.  Naturally,  Andorra* 
cepts  censorship,  though  she  ha*  i 
press.  We  more  progressive  peof 
sniff  and  spoof,  but  the  honest  fad 
that  censorship  is  the  best  recognia 
system  of  political  control  in  the  » 
verse.  As  this  is  written,  more  than  t* 
thirds  of  the  world’s  people  are  thinks 
as  their  ruling  classes  dictate.  Cen*9 
ship  is  a  potent  international  do^  wh* 
fills  the  world  with  corruption  * 
dumb-ox  contentment. 


DEALEY  ON  CRUISE 
G.  B.  Dealey,  president  Ol  the 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  Evening  /*• 
nal,  Semi-Weeily  Farm  News  * 
other  publications,  is  on  a  16-day  t* 
of  Central  and  South  American  w^ 
He  sailed  from  New  York  March  14 


